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HOME MISSIONS IN THE PACIFICO 
NORTHWEST 
Pres. Leonard Ludwig 
es 

The Mission Committee of the North— 
western District is responsible for what— 
ever home miszicn work is carried on by 
the American Lutheran Church in the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming and that part of Montana 
which lies west of an imaginary line 
extending Wyoming’s western border to 
Canada. No, we have not figured out 
how many square miles this territory 
comprises, but it is quite sufficient to 
keep us busy. Eortunately other Lu— 
therans share with us responsibility for 
this area, else it were served poorly in— 
deed. In large sections thereof we are 
represented by neither self-supporting 
or mission congregations. Our seventeen 
mission parishes, together with the rest 
of the 63 congregations and preaching 
places, are largely centered in the state 
of Washington, the northern Willamette 
Valley of Oregon and the panhandle of 
Idaho. First Church, Baker, is our lone— 
ly mission in Eastern Oregon. The out— 
posts in South-Eastern Idaho are the 
Tyin Walls-Jerome and the American 
Laus-rleasant Valley parishes. From 
the Dakota District we have taken over 
some work in Missoula and Hamilton, 
Montana. Within these confines the 
writer of this article travels most of the 
50,000 ‘miles he reports for the year. It 
is his task to supervise the miscions, 
conduct official visits in one third of the 
congregations each year, encourage and 
inspire all the pastors, make the raising 
of the synodical budget and the promo-— 
tion of every project of the Church his 
concern, and with the Lord’s help seek 
to turn all troubles into triumphs and 
all sorrows into joys. Yes, he is also 
to keep his eyes open for new mission 
opportunities, lead in the survey of the 
same, and organize new missions. This 
latter tazk is so intimately connected 
with the funds available that cn the 
average of only once a year can new 
work be opened up anywhere. 


Believing that the average reader finds 
statistics and dry figures a weariness to 


the flesh, we shall forget about them in 
our article and instead consider some of 
the usual home mission problems as il— 
lu.trated in the work of the Northwest— 
ern District. Cculd we close the paper 
with a discussion in which the reader 
could share, it might make the presen— 
tation dcubly valuable. 
Where Begin? 

A few days ago we stated before an 
inquiring congregation that one of our 
greatest problems was presented by the 
large number of requests for mission 
aid. Our “business” could indeed be 
booming, if-if-we had the men and the 
means. The trouble is, so many places 
requesting aid show possibilities to gath— 
er thirty, fifty, seventy communicants, 
but not a congregation of several hun— 
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dred that can ultimately carry its own 
program. Up to this time the American 
Lutheran Church conceived its home 
mission task to be not the serving of all 
scattered souls that otherwise might 
have no access to the pure Word and 
the unadulterated sacraments, but rath— 
er the gradual building of self-support— 
ing congregations. This means care in 
selecting the promising field. It calls 
forth the heart-—ache of telling many a 
group, “We are sorry, the prospects in 
this field do not warrant the placing cf 
a missionary.” Often the disappointed 
people can not understand why the large 
church body should leave them in the 
lurch. In fact, we try not to leave any 
one whclly uncared for, out to offer 
some occasional services. The latter, 
however, can easily make of the mission 
superintendent a travelling missionary 
raised to the nth degree. Another head-— 
ache develops when it becomes appar-— 
ent that hopes entertained concerning a 
mission field are not being fulfilled. Is 
it wiser to retreat early? Or would suv— 
port for two, three, more years, tell a 
different story? The Dalles, Olympia, 
Hoquiam, Astoria, are some of the com— 
munities where we worked for a season, 
withdrew, and now see others carry on 
successful work. Should we never yield 
up a place once begun? 
The Cradle 


Nct the pastor who successfully ad— 
ministers the affairs.of a congregation 
of 1200 to 1500 communicants is our 
hero. Cur heart gozs out to the mis— 
sionary who is sent to a town or a sub— 
urb to begin “from scratch.” What 
single soul cares whether he is here or 
not? Where shall he rent his room? To 
what place shall he invite the people 
whos: door—bells he will ring? He has 
scrutinized the store front and talked to 
a theatre owner. The Odd Fellows Hall, 
he has learned, is available at $5 per. 
What shall be the cradle for the tiny 
congregation yet to be? 

The community undertaking 
was the only thing available for the 
first services of Faith mission, Portland, 
and when some people objected to that 
strong reminder of the brevity of their 
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own span of life, the living and dining 
room of a rented house had to be con— 
verted into a chapel. Pastor Orrin Con— 
sear and his good wife swept the Legion 
Hall every Sunday morning at Cashmere 
and tried as best they might to get rid 
of stale smoke and beer smells. We 
should almost be thankful that one de— 
nomination uses Saturday for worship, 
for thus the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church becomes available for Lutheran 
services. In Newberg they allowed us 
to place a Lutheran church sign on the 
building alongside theirs. In Twin Falls 
our people have devised an ingenious 
way to convert the prosaic table into 
a worship inducing altar. In Kellogg the 
mission moved from a basement room 
under the bank into the Sunday school 
quarters of the Episcopal Church. In 
Toppenish the pastor’s newly constructed 
basement was considered an improve— 
ment over carrying collapsible benches 
(at times they collapsed without notice) 
into his living rcom. In a one room 
shanty of shiplap, we have turned a 
store—box, serving as a washstand, 
around and made pulpit and altar out of 
ate 

People used to brick churches, high 
altars, pipe organs, choirs swaying down 
the aisle, frequently turn up their noses 
at the fledgling mission; but oh, if they 
could be seized by the romance of begin— 
ning absolutely from the beginning! That 
sigh of relief ascending from the mis— 
sionary’s breast to God on high for the 
first, ever-so—modest cradle for his mis— 
sicn, may be worth a hundred formal Te 
Deums! 

First Homes 


Cradles described above can not long 
serve a missicn congregation. Thought 
must immediately be given to the ques— 
tion, what shall serve as the first home 
of the flock; under their complete con— 
trol, at their service the week around, 
and with facilities adequate to nurse 
the mission perhaps up to the point of 
self—support. 

Pastor J. P. Pflueger considered it a 
real step forward when in the Queen 
Anne section of Seattle lots had been 
purchased and the Church Building Fund 
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had provided a portable chapel. When 
a larger loan had made possible the 
erection of a frame church, the portable 
chapel was torn down and shipped across 
the state to Lewiston, Idaho, where on 
hot summer morning Pastor J. C. Cro— 
nek would keep the hose playing on the 
building for an hour before services in 
order to have a modicum of “‘air—con— 
ditioning” twenty years ago. Faith 
Church of Portland bought the rented 
house, crowded the then bachelor mis— 
sionary into less space, overflowed with 
its thriving Sunday school into every 
nook of the basement, and when it could 
do no better, moved the double garage 
off the rear of the lot and with ingenious 
planning attached a churchly chapel to 
the house seating 175 people comfort— 
ably. It is all paid for now, but the sec— 
ond pocket cf the duplex envelopes is 
working for the “permanent church.” 
When shepherding First English at Bak— 
er, Rev. R. F. Kibler grew tired of the 
basement of the public library, rolled up 
his sleeves, and led his men in the erec— 
tion of a frame church. Because the 
very sweat of the members was mixed 
into those concrete foundations and later 
into the floor of the basement, its church 
heme is very dear to the Lutherans of 
Baker. Bankers are supposed to be 
hardfisted people, but the two banker 
members of Grace Church, Cashmere, 
turned over the entire second floor of 
the bank building to the congregation for 
a rental which modestly pays for light 
and heat. You ought to see how wor-— 
shipful loving’ care has made half of 
that floor, leaving the rest of the office 
rooms for efficient Sunday school work. 
The pastor was the head carpenter ™m 
the erection of St. Paul’s Church, We- 
natchee. The basement floor, its parti 
tions, a more inviting entrance thereto, 
the landscaping of the large lot, were 
all separate projects for which funds 
had to be gathered and volunteer labor 
had to be rallied, Right now Zion Church 
of Newberg is stretching a modest 
Church Building Fund loan by erecting 
a frame church with much donated labor. 
At Toppenish a one year old bungalow 
chapel, can be converted into a six room 


parsonage just as soon as growth calls 
for the erection of the first unit of the 
future church. Pastor J. Hopp at Kel-— 
logg almost literally built a combina— 
ticn parsonage and chapel around him— 
self. Yes, and he found a bride that 
was willing to move into half finiched 
quarters so as to save rent and immedi— 
ately apply it on refunds. 

Let no reader say that this entire par— 
agraph deals with utterly material 
things: cement, bricks, nails, boards, 
dcllars. That’s what the superficial eye 
sees. Back of each one of these “first 
homes” of missions are agony, praying, 
planning, conversions, hearts made will— 
ing, consecration of life. He must be 
without all imagination who can see no 
human interest stcries behind home mis— 
sicns. Come close to the work, learn 
of its ups and downs, mingle with some 
of its products, and you will be willing 
to give to Home Missions an honored 
place beside the Foreign Mission work. 

Growing Pains 

They talk of growing pains in the bod— 
ies cf boys and girls. Whether there are 
such or not, we need not debate. Pains 
are often in the minds of fathers and 
mothers when another pair of shoes is 
worn through, when the dress can be 
lengthened not one additional inch, 
when a new suit is unavoidable, when 
John’s claims to a higher education must 
be reconciled with a limited family bud— 
get. 

How similar the growing pains of mi3— 
sion congregations! There is no Goubt 
that in this case both the mission and 
the supervising Board share in the pains. 

At first every item of equipment is 
needed, from a Sunday school enrollment 
card to a pulpit. “Old Ohio Hymnals,” 
giving way to the American Lutheran 
Hymnal elsewhere, are made to do an— 
other five years in the mission. The 
congregation that pays tribute to hy-— 
giene by adoption of the individual cups, 
allows the mission to trust God’s pro-— 
tecting care by donating its old com— 
munion set. One missionary covets a dis— 
carded locomotive bell for his miniature 
tower. Another shops for a bargain in 
an organ with a motor attachment. 
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There is no end to the number of things 
needed. They have a phenominal habit 
of wearing out, or of becoming insuffi— 
cient in number, as the Sunday schol 
and the church attendance grows. 

The “First Homes” cost money. Part 
is usuaily secured from the synod's 
building funds and those funds have — 
wisely, and to the interests of both the 
funds and the missions — strict rules 
for repayments. Before these are met, 
mew needs have arisen. What painful 
situation that creates! Bethlehem of Se— 
attle explains, “We could assume $300 
more of self—support, if this 25 year old 
building debt had not risen up to plague 
us of this generation!” Holy Trinity of 
Port Angeles is cheerfully and rapidly 
paying for its beautiful brick-veneer 
church; but, you see, “The choir seating 
had not been taken care of at the time 
of builaing. We had to add a’ double 
garage, and until now we were without 
adequate church bulletin. If it were not 
for these items, we could have done more 
toward self-support.”’ Pastor W. J. 
Fritz of Pullman declares, “The Church 
has given us a very fine combination 
church, social room and parsonage plant, 
and we can serve the 250 Lutheran stu— 
dents at Washington State College very 
well. But now that our home missicn 
congregation is also growing, we need 
more rcom for Sunday school work. 
Would it not be wise to insert in the 
new budget an item for reclaiming the 
space above the parlor for individual 
Sunday schcol rooms?” Friend S. C. 
Siefkes smiles as we come to Baker for 


our annual “budget ccntact.” “ I know 
you aie just waiting to have First 
Church get off the mission lizt. And we 


are not far from it. But here is our 
situation: we have turned every cubic 
inch in the church into useful space. We 
have surrendered the second floor of the 
parsonage for the week—day religious in— 
struction, for Sunday school classes and 
for a nursery. We simply must find a 
way of enlarging our church. Can't 
you give us another year or two of ‘pro— 
tective custody?’ ” 

Such growing pains are a sign of 
health, of course. But their financial 


aspects rise up to quarrel with that 
beautiful synodical resolution that mis— 
sions shall grow self-supporting in ten 
years, assuming each year a proportion— 
ate share. Everybody means perfectly 
well, but how work it all out to uni-— 
versal satisfaction? 
Retarded Growth 

Occasionally there occurs a case of a 
child whose growth lags. Father and 
mother worry, shall they be parents to 
a dwarf? Have they been guilty of neg— 
lect? What is the trouble? 

It is an open secret in the Church 
that there are mission children of re— 
tarded growth, to put it euphoniously. 
They are the special ‘Sorgenkinder” of 
the mission committees. Every time 
some one looks their way, apologies are 
in order. Still, they are children. Some— 
times even very good children, whose 
lack of development is not their own 


fault. Sometimes the Church sinned 
against them in times past. We shall 
not go into specific details. We only beg 


of the Church not to be too hasty with 
snap judgment. Those in responsible 
positions are, as a rule, doing all they 
can to relieve the problem situations. 
One such field on our mission list is 
51 years old, No, it has not been sup-— 
ported with mission funds all this while, 
it reverted to that status about 12 years 
ago. We are standing by with $225 sup— 
port a year. It is still our hope that a 
deep inner hurt can be healed, and then 
this parish can once again be self—sup-— 
porting. Meanwhile its missionary needs 
not cencure, but the prayers of the 
Church. His is a task more difficult 
than that of the man beginning in an en— 
tirely new field. There is another par— 
ich which reverted to mission status 
after having been self-supporting. We 
shall not name the cause. Our choice 
was: either lose a parish in a strategic 
position, or grant temporary aid. An 
automatically decreasing scale of sup— 
port for six years was agreed upon, and 
lo, the parish has rebuilt its member— 
ship and church attendance, has doubled 
the facilities of its church plant, and 
in two years will be self-supporting 
once more. A third field has tantalized 
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both missionary and mission board by 
the slowness and unevenness of its 
growth. We dig for reasons. We find 
some. We simply must exercise patience 
together with close supervision. When 
that hoary debt—which had been for— 
gotten for two decades—is finally paid 
off, when the old property—on which so 
little had been done for years—is mea— 
surably reconditioned, then also this 
field will see the day of independence 
draw near. It is already dawning! 
‘Conclusion 

Have we succeeded in captivating your 
interest to a small extent? Do you be— 
lieve that some of the Church’s most 
telling work is done on the home mission 
frontier? Are you beginning to see that 
rules automatically applied will never 
supply the answer to our home mission 
problems, but rather a careful weigh— 
ing of all fervent prayer? Will you fol— 
low up the giving of your home mission 
dollar with a fervent prayer that Dr. 
Passavant’s prayer may be fulfilled,, 
“execlesia Plantand,” that the Church be 
planted? 

If you want to make a closer study 
of the home mission work in the North 
Pacific area, write us for more material! 
/.Gcre_s: 3315 N. E. 17th Avenue, Port— 
land, Oregon. 


Ap aE 
MONEY NEEDED FOR EDUCATION 

OF MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN 

Before the American Lutheran Church 
tock action on the problem of educating 
the children of foreign missionaries a 
few were enrolled in our schools. The 
expense has been paid by individual 
friends of missions with the exception of 
a remaining balance of $100.00. Can 
you spare a bit toward this worthy 
cause? No gift is too little, and even 
$100.00 wouldn’t be too large. Kindly 
send a contribution for this purpose to 
the Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East Olive 
Street, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

ER iy net 


The tighter you hang onto your money 
when the church gives you a chance to 
help in the Lord’s work the less tight 
becomes your hold upon Christ and the 
blessings He bestows. 


NEWS FROM NEW GUINEA 


Our newest missionaries, Sister Marie 
Kroeger and Rev. Hans F. Ander, Jr., 
have arrived safely at Madang. 


Word has reached us of the marriage 
of Mrs. Frieda Spier, R. N., to Brother 
Andrew Mild, mission carpenter. 

The Rev. Emil Hannemann, having 
finished his second term of service of 
eight years in New Guinea as Head— 
Master of the Amron Central School, is 
now on furlough. Before leaving the 
first class of the school was graduated. 
The Rev. Mr. Hannemann is staying with 
relatives in Ramona, South Dakota, 
where was enacted the happy reunion 
between him and his wife and children 
who had arrived in the USA a year pre— 
viou:ly. One daughter has been here 
since 1931. 


Mrs. Herbert Hannemann and son are 
also on furlough. Mrs. Hannemann’s 
early return was due to impaired health. 
Her husband will follow cn furlough to 
this country later when he can be bet— 
ter spared from the field. 

Through Director Theile we learn that 
the members of our mission staff in 
New Guinea have recently been able to 
make use again of their radio—receiving 
sets. To our missionaries’ great sur— 
prise and joy the first thing to listen to 
was a service of the Lutheran Nazareth 
Church of South Brisbane. 


The missionaries (31) of both Luth— 
eran missions in New Guinea, interned 
in Australia, say that their treatment 
is thoroughly satisfactory. They are 
permitted to write a two page letter 
weekly to their people in Germany and 
are in regular communication with their 
families in New Guinea. They attend to 
much study and practice all sorts of 
handicraft. 

a 


The best possible path to take is the 
path from your door tu your church. To 
not use this path is to deprive yourself 
of blessings you can receive nowhere 
else. If you don’t use this path you'll 
use another; and it is certain the other 
will not lead you to heaven. 


. 
iad 
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A TRIP ACROSS THE ADELBERT 
MOUNTAIN RANGE 


By Will Siemers 

Monday morning, June 17, Rev. Hen- 
kelmann and I started a trip across 
the Adelbert Mountain Range. Buna- 
bun was our point of departure. We 
took with us seven carriers and twen- 
ty-one Karakar and Bagabag elders. 
During the afternoon we arrived at 
Sarisawu, the oldest helpers’ station. 
There are a fine group of Christians 
here today who not so many years 
ago were cannibals of the worst kind. 
Sarisawu is about two thousand fifty 
feet above sea level and the nights are 
generally much cooler than at the 
coast, and so we enjoyed a wonderful 
night’s rest. 

The Second Day Out 

Early Tuesday morning we left for 
Jauru and arrived there at two-thirty 
in the afternoon. The early part of 
the day was spent doing quite a bit of 
climbing to get up on to the moun- 
tain ridge. After that marching was 
fine until a cold shower of rain came 
and soaked us and made the paths 
slippery. We were glad to reach Jaura 
where we received a hearty welcome 
from Umat, the helper. He cooked 
food for our group and we washed 
ur, put on clean clothes and sat around 
fires and soon all were comfortable. I 
had the chance to take a few pictures 
before dark. At eight o’clock we had 
an evening service with the people and 
two of the elders who came with us 
sroke. At Jauru there are no Chris- 
tians yet, but there is a group of very 
interested catechumens who perhaps 
can be baptized towards the end of 
the year. Of course, there is also a 
group here that still cling to their can- 
nibalism. 

Visiting a Three-Year-Old Helper 

Station 

At noon Wednesday we arrived at 
Nerechek and at first found only the 
two helpers and their families at home. 
Although the people knew we were 
coming they had all gone out to their 
fields and were quite far away from 


their village. A few old men came 
around during the afternoon and also 
brought a little food for us. In the 
evening about twenty gathered for 
service. It appears that the Nerehek 
people are not yet convinced that the 
Mission has something better to offer 
them than their own cannibalism. 
Some of them are also cave-dwellers 
and are hard to contact. This station 
was opened in 1937 with three helpers 
stationed here. Two of the helpers 
soon made excuses to leave their post 
and the third one, having attended a 
cannibalism festival, became frighten- 
ed, and also deserted. For some time, 
then, there was no one at the station. 

About the above-mentioned canni- 
balism festival: just before the third 
helper deserted the Nerehek people 
staged a festival. They had killed two 
men and one girl who belonged to a 
neighboring tribe. The helper was in- 
vited and was asked to bring his lan- 
tern so they could see better to dance. 
When the helper arrived the two dead 
men and the girl were all cut up into 
chunks which were roasting over the 
fire. He stayed until late in the night, 
but it was too much for him! He told 
the chief he was going home to get 
his wife—he did get his wife, but not 
to go back to the festival. The helper 
and his wife fled down to the coast. 

Superstition at Hinihon Changes 

Our Route 

Thursday morning we left Nerehek 
at about seven-thirty and reached the 
divide (4600 feet above sea level) at 
one o'clock. At two o’clock we came 
to Hinihon. We wanted to cross the 
Adelbert Range via Miskor, Patri and 
Sisirka and desired the Hinihon peo- 
ple to loan us a guide. However, the 
local natives seemed to be afraid of 
the people living where we intended 
to travel. They also were supersti- 
tious because they were having a lot 
of sickness and some deaths and 
thought that their enemies, the Jaurus, 
had made sorcery against them. It did 
not help matters any that we had two 
men with us from Jauru. They claim- 
ed the Jauru men had come along only 
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to spy out their country and that aft- 
erwards they would return and kill 
them. 

On Friday morning we tried again 
to get the Hinihon people to send a 
guide with us, but they could not be 
moved to do so. Therefore we had to 
decide upon a different route. Fin- 


man where no white man had ever 
been seen before. At first the people 
were scared. Those who happened to 
be right in the village quickly crawled 
into their fortified houses, and those 
farther away hid out in their fields. 
Our guide from Wanembere was ac- 
guainted there and began shouting to 


Henkelmann in Tuluman Village: First White Man in Town 


ally, at ten-thirty, we directed our steps 
for Moman and arrived there at two 
o'clock. Shortly after reaching our 
destination it began to rain and we 
were thankful that we were under a 
roof. The helper, Aloi, treated us to 
some papaw and it wasn’t long until 
our whole group had food. After the 
evening devotion Rev. Henkelmann 
conferred with the elders, helpers, and 
local natives about the trip across the 
divide. 

Saturday we went to Mabit and 
Sunday afternoon to Wanembere, the 
farthest inland station. 


We Are the First White Men Natives 
at Tuluman Ever Saw 

On Monday morning, June 24, we 

began our second week of the trip. At 

noon we sighted the village of Tulu- 


the people that we were their friends 
and he asked them to come around. 
Soon a very friendly old man came. 
Next came the old war chief with a 
very stern face. He happened to rec- 
ognize a few of the helpers in our 
group who had made a trip through 
there before and had made friends 
with him. He must have felt safer 
because he began to call to his people 
to come. He also got some food, pre- 
pared it and gave it to our men. After 
a while the people came, men, wo- 
men and children, and tried to barter 
with us. I took my camera out and 
showed it to them and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting a few good snaps 
without causing a disturbance. 


When night came, however, the peo- 
ple would not offer us any of their 


» 
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houses for lodging. Although a cold 
wind was blowing we slept out in the 
open where we could take to the hills 
at the first suspicious move. 
Diplomacy in the Jungle 

Yes, even in the jungle there is dip- 
lomacy. Tuesday morning we planned 
to go to the Kridimetau village where 
Rev. Mager and Mr. Thogersen and 
Rev. Henkelmann were attacked in 
August, 1938. We could see the place 
plainly from where we were at Tulu- 
man. The chief gave us a guide to 
take us there and he also went along 
down the ridge to a place where there 
was a fork in the road. Here he stood 
sort of blocking the path to the right 
as if it was the left path that we were 
to take. The guide he had given us 
started to lead us down the left path 
and the chief let out a whoop and 
took hold of my arm as we departed. 
After coming down to the stream call- 
ed Lologun we became aware that we 
were on the road to Kate instead of 
on our way to Kridimetau. Then it 
dawned upon us that diplomacy stood 
the jungle chief in good stead in keep- 
ing us from going whither we wished 
to go. 

The Tulumans Chase Our Spirits Out 
of Their Village 

Soon after we had left the Tuluman 
village there was a sudden loud noise 
like clapping of hands, beating the 
ground with brooms, and_ shouting. 
The natives, of course, were chasing 
our spirits out. They did not want 
anv of our spirits to remain in their 
village. 

Facing Bows and Arrows 

On the way from the stream near 
the Tuluman village to Kate we had a 
rather stiff climb up a mountain ridge. 
Then we came to a newly made field 
where we had a fine view of the Kri- 
dimetau village and surrounding ter- 
ritory. There were fields and houses 
all over. 

Presently we came upon a village of 
three houses but saw no people. Short- 
ly thereafter we drew near another 
village and found a row of warriors 
blocking the road, their bows strung 


and their arrows in place. Fortunate- 
ly our road turned to the left and we 
did not have to try to pass them. When 
the warriors saw we were not going 
to invade their village and were just 
passing they became friendly and 
urged us to barter with them. 

With the Kate.People 

The Kate people did not run away 
when they saw us coming, but they 
claimed they had no field fruits to sell. 
There were no buildings for us and we 
had to provide our own shelter for the 
night. In the morning as. we were 
ready to start another day’s march it 
began to rain and that delayed us a 
while, but finally we were on our way 
again. 

The Kate people also chased our 
spirits out of their village after we 
had departed. We had proceeded only 
a short distance when the people back 
in the village called to the guides they 
had furnished us. The latter prompt- 
ly deserted us and we had to find our 
own way. 


Met by a Chief 

After a while of wandering we came 
to the Bilibabo stream where a sur- 
prise was in store for us. The chief 
and another man from Jeriatitum was 
there to meet us. They must have 
had their own reasons for doing so, 
because, instead of taking us the regu- 
lar way, they led us in a round-about 
way, even blazed trail for a part of 
the way until we came to the village. 

There were no large villages in that 
neighborhood, mostly single houses on 
ridges or mountain slopes, and it seem- 
ed that every house was at enmity 
with the next one. At this place we 
also had to take care of our own shel- 
ter for the night. Towards evening 
many came around to trade with us. 
We were much surprised to see so 
many women and children around. 
They seemed to even have a woman 
chief, at least there was a woman 
there who was very bold and always 
seemed to have more to say than any 
of the men. 

One of our helpers, Malek, who had 
visited Jeriatitum shortly before, got 
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a human bone from one of the meri 
who was using it as a lime spatula or 
stick. The bone was from a man of 
a nearby village. He had recently 
been killed and eaten by the Jeriati- 
tum people. Here we also saw a man 
with the jawbone of a human being 
tied around his neck. He claimed it 
was the jawbone of his son who had 
died. 

We Buy a Pig and Go Our Way 

In the morning the people came to 
sell us field fruits and provisions. We 
had all we could carry, but the boys 
had not had any meat for many days, 
so when we were offered a pig we 
purchased it, butchered it and took it 
along, going our way. 

From Jeriatitum we sought a way 
to take us over the range again. When 
we came to the divide two boys met 
us to act as guides. They had been 
sent from Kotakot. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon we reached Jeria, a one- 
house village on a sharp ridge. Later 
on we located a few more houses on 
the slopes that belonged to Jeria. We 
had to keep on marching until we 
came to a place where there was ma- 
ter‘al for building a shelter. In the 
prumicive bush, where white man had 
never camped before, we erected our 
crude shelters and spent the night. 
Our group was in good spirits for we 
had crossed the Adelbert Mountain 
Range and were on our way back to 
the coast. Four or five days more 
would be required before we would 
be “home again.” 

NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 
es 

What welcome news it was to re-— 
ceive word that the cases from Oregon 
City, Oregon had reached their destina— 
tion, Madang in New Guinea, safely. 
This pleased the packer as well as those 
who received the gifts which were en— 
closed. 

With all of our Christmas Cheer sent 
out in 1940 on time our missionaries 
could have everything in readiness at 
Christmas, even the gifts for the sta- 


tions farthest inland. We thank the Lord 
for the protection of those boxes on their 
long ocean journey. 

If some societies would like to sew 
something different they could give 
warm coats for the native helpers and 
teachers a trial this year. These coats 
are cut from our regular pattern and 
should have a short sleeve added. They 
are made from a material known as 
robing and this can be had in different 
color combinations and a bright hued 
one would certainly please the dark 
skinned wearers. These are intended 
mainly for the helpers and teachers up 
in the mountains where it gets real cool. 


And while we are thinking of the mis— 
sicn helpers and teachers in the moun— 
tains let us visit one of their Christ— 
mas services and see how they observe 
the birthday of the Christ Child. 

Mrs. H. Hanneman who is now home 
on furlough in Iowa was kind enough 
to send the description following. 

Christmas Eve at Ega 

Ega is one of the stations far in the 

hinterland. 


“On the evening of December 24th 
the white and native personnel of Hga 
Station gathered to witness a dramati-— 
zation given for the benefit of the hea— 
then class of about one hundred mem— 
bers. We met in a fence constructed of 
bamboo branches on a hillside near the 
church. In the middle was a square 
grass—covered enclosure in the cen— 
ter of which stood a long pole covered 
with dry grass. 


First of all the Kate helpers and 
families sang a song. Then the helper 
Agaio gave the following prayer, “O 
God, nct because of our righteousness, 
not because Thou hast any pleasure in 
us, but in spite of our displeasing Thee, 
Thou, our Father and Provider, for Thy 
love’s sake didst send Thy Son into the 
world. Yet our evil deeds, as sharp 
spikes, pierced His feet. Now again 
Thou sendest Him and we, searching for 
Him, come before Thee. Therefore we 
ask Thee to open our hearts and eyes 
that we may see His light. Amen.” Af— 
ter another Kate song the main act be— 
gan. 


=) 
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The helper Tiemengte walked around 
for some time in the enclosure exclaim— 
ing and at intervals calling on repre— 
sentatives of the seven different groups 
that compcse the heathen class. He ask— 
ed each one to come to the door, say— 
ing, “What do you see?” They came, 
but the door was closed, so they all an— 
swered that they could not see anything. 
Then the helper Gubang went into the 
enclosure, returned to the other helpers 
and families and said, “Truly terrible 
things I saw there!”’ What were these? 
Placed in the ground around the base of 
the pole were wooden spikes and points 
of arrows and spears, such as are set 
in game pits or on paths on which the 
enemy is expected or in fields to pro— 
tect against thieves. These spikes which 
pierce the feet of anyone who ventures 
where they are placed, were to repre— 
sent war, sorcery, death sorcery, incan— 
tation:, belief in spirits, ancestral wor— 
ship, thievery, murder, immorality, and 
so forth, all found in the life of a hea— 
then tribe. The enclosure with the 
closed door, causing darkness in spite 
of the moonlight represented the power 
of the devil over them, which prevents 
their recognizing the true nature of 
these things. In order that all might 
see what was hidden at the base of the 
pole the grass covering it was lit. 
While it burned as a huge torch all 
were asked to step closer and look. 
This torch represented the light of the 
gospel which appeared in their midst 
and which is to shed its light on the life 
of those tribes. 

At the close the helper Zaewaka 
prayed as follows, “O Lord, we are happy 
that, since we are sinners, Thou did:t 
send Thy Son our Lord to enlighten us, 
and He came and dispersed the darkness 
in our midst, so that now we can see 
our true nature. Therefore we pray 
Thee that Thou wouldst open the door 
for us that we may come to Thee and 
see Jesus. Amen.” After a closing song 
the helpers with their families, the 
more advanced school boys, and we went 
up to the church for the Kate Christ— 
mas Eve services. 

We waited outside while one went in 


1] 


to light the candles on the tree and those 
fastened to the ropes strung along both 
sides of the aisle. The church was pro-— 
fusely decorated with branches, flowers, 
bright colored leaves, paper stars and 
candles adorned the large Christmas 
tree. Several helpers spoke and songs 
were sung. The helpers’ children sat in 
a row on the mat-—covered platform. 
Later in the program they were asked 
about the Christmas story and each 
one recited a part of it. After the clos— 
ing song the members of the heathen 
class entered the church where the 
dramatization was explained to them. 
These two programs filled the evening 
completely so that it was too late to 
light the candles on our own tree. We 
did that on the evening of Christmas 
Day.” 

May yours be a blessed New Year! 

Request leaflets pertaining to the work 
of the Commissary Department can be 
had at any time from Mrs. R. Taeuber, 
1313 Earl St., St. Paul, Minn. 
oe 


INDIA BENEFICIARY 
DEPARTMENT 
Dr. J. H. Schneider 
eee aes 

With the year of 1941 has come the 
twenty-second anniversary of the start— 
ing of our beneficiary work in India. 
Nineteen high school] pupils in Tirupati 
needed support. Synod could see no way 
of furnishing such support. Finally it 
was agreed that the Board of Foreign 
Missions seek to interest special friends 
of cur work in India to give special do— 
nations for those nineteen boys. 

The special aid from the _ special 
friends came. Special help has continued 
to come until we now have a list of over 
five hundred individuals who are re-— 
celving part or all of their support 
through the Beneficiary Department. 


We are celebrating the anniversary 
of this work by directing three hundred 
and eight letters to the patrons. I find 
some of those letters telling things 
which our special friends should note. 


Our schools in India are divided into 
the Lower Elementary School consist— 
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ing of five Standards, or Grades. In 
this school the Telugu language is pre— 
dominantly used. The pupils in this 
department are not able to write per— 
fect English letters. The letters writ— 
ten by pupils in classes lower than the 
sixth standard must be expected to be 
short and very general—just about like 
German or French letters would be if 
your high school children would write 
them. 


In the Middle School there are three 
standards and more attention is given 
to English. 


Printed below are copies of letters 
from the lowest to the higher grades. 

We have three hundred and eighteen 
boys and two hundred and fourteen 
girls looking to the Beneficiary Depart— 
ment for aid. The number has increased 
notably by the fact that our school at 
Renigunta is being raised gradually 
from a grade school to a high school. 

We are sorely in need of new patrons. 
For information write 

Dr. J. H. Schneider, 
383 Thurman Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
es 
Renigunta 
Dear Patron in the Lord: 

I came here only in this year. I am 
reading well. Thank God, I did not have 
any difficulty by this grace of God. My 
teacher has given me a plot in the school 
garden. I ploughed it well and planted 
some seed. The plants are coming up well, 
so the teachers are appreciating me. 

My mother is a poor widow. She is at 
Madras now. I was in the 8rd class, now, 
I am in the 4th class, so, I am very glad 
EOL MdG. 

Lijike to: study up tos: SL, Cl it *yvou 
like it you can help me. I leave it to you. 

My mother and myself are sending our 
best wishes and Vandanams to you. 

With this I close, 
Kasukuti Ratnam. 
—t— 
Renigunta 
Dear Patron in the Lord: 

I am doing well here by the 
God and hope to hear the same of you. 
this boarding this year only. 


grace of 


I came to 


I am reading 4th class. My father is a 
catechist. I have seven brothers and one 
sister. 

My village is Muchalagunta. I am ten 
years, There are 24 m my class. My 
brother is also reading in this same 


school. Please send me your photo. 
We had a good rain here. My class 
teacher was bitten by a snake and God’s 
grace he is now doing well. 
With my best wishes, your poor and 
obedient son in the Lord. 
Luthar Augustus. 
= 
Renigunta 
Dear Patron: 


I am quite well by the Grace of God. 
My father has three sons and a daughter. 

I am reading in 5th Std. There are 29 
students in it out of which four are 
girls. 

I like to see 
your photo. 

May God bless you, 

Yours Obediently, 
B. Sundaran. 


you, so please send me 


—y— 
Renigunta 
Beloved Patron in the Lord: 

T am very glad that I have an oppor- 
tunity to write a letter to you. Though 
I am writing you, you are not replying. 
Though we are divided by oceans yet we 
are united in Christ. 

I came from a village where there are 


more Hindus than Christians. They all 
live by cultivation. But some live by 
wages. There is much difference. Upper 


classes do not treat lower classes well. 
Our missionaries as well as Gandhiji are 
trying to dispel this. Our missionaries 
are giving good education to lower class 
children. There is a mission school in 
my village. There is a catechist. Every 
evening he goes to preach. In the holi- 
days when I go home I used to go by 
him to preach. 

Our school is built in a Mango Grove. 
In this year our school was made into a 
high school. Not only the school strength 
but the hostle strength increased. We 
have a good staff of teachers, Mr. K. C. 
Gnanandam B. O. is our head-master. He 
is very kind towards the pupils. Our 
manager teaches us Bible. There are many 
good mottos written on wooden planks in 
our prayer hall. Now the Mission elec- 
trified our hostle and school. Our former 
head-master went to Lucknow to read 
N. A. 

T am very glad that I am a Christian, 
I am very sorry because many of our In- 
dians are not Christians. I want them to 
to Jesus by my character, conduct 
and by my preaching the Gospel. 

We are at a distance of 2 miles from 
the Church. Every morning from 6:45 to 
8 we have Sunday school. Though it is 
two miles to go to church we go with 
cheerful force because of the love we have 
in Jesus. 

[ thank you for your kindness to us. 
You never see us yet you are loving and 


come 


r) 
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sending us money. Perhaps in this world 
you cannot see me but in Heaven you 
can see me and I can see you if there is 
God's grace. I am well here by the grace 
of God and by your daily prayers. 

Hoping that this letter will find you in 
good health, Iam, 

Your most loving child, 
Ss. D. James. 
—t— 
Renigunta 
Dear Patron in the Lord Jesus: 

I am glad to have this opportunity to 
write this letter to you. Though we are 
far far away we are all united in Christ. 
So many oceans divided us but there is 
God to get us close. 


I am living in a poor and little village. 
It is in St. Pauls Field. The name of my 
village is Thimmasanndhvam. My mis- 
Sionary is Rev. C. D. Schwan. ie Lary 
thirteen years old and I am reading 4th 
Form. There are nearly twenty families 
in my village, but some are Christians 
and some are Hindus. They work from 
dawn to dusk to get their meals. They 
are all farmers. My father is also a 
farmer. I have three younger brothers 
and also one sister. My mother always 
guides them in good habits. 

There is one catechist. There are four- 
teen Christian families in my village. We 
also went with in the holidays to spread 
the word of God in Hindu villages. There 
is no school in my village. 

Our school is built in a Mango Grove. 
We have many mottoes in our school hall. 
Some of them are ‘Virtue is true happi- 
ness. Excellence’ is true beauty.” “Be 
good, Sweet child and do noble things 
and so make Life one Grand Sweet Song.” 
Our school motto is “Look up, Aim High.” 

We have three periods of Bible in a 
week. Rev. H. W. Mayer teaches us. 
We have a lot of time to study and also 
have Electric lights. 

Our Church is two miles distant from 
our boarding home. Every Sunday we go 


to the Church on foot. We learn many 
beautiful verses in Sunday School. I am 
very ¢lad that IT am a Christian. I want 


to tell the Gospel to all the people, some- 
times we go to some village to preach 
the Gospel. 

I am closing this letter with my best 
wishes. Convey my wishes to your friend. 
I am very well here. I wish you would 
also be as well as myself. Please remem- 
ber me in your daily prayers. 

If -cehkel asvone 


Write me a letter soon as 


receive a letter from you. 
With 
T am, 


my greetings I close my letter. 
Your poor child in Christ, 
Mallepalli Rajanna. 


—y— 
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Renigunta 
Dear Patron in the Lord Jesus: 

Last year I was in the Seventh Stand- 
ard, now I am in the 38rd Form. I am 
glad I have this opportunity to write 
this letter. I am very well by the grace 
of God Almighty. I am reading my les- 
sons well. 

Every Sunday we have Sunday school. 
The Church is two miles distant from us. 
On every Sunday we go to the Church 
with joy. I have no father and my moth- 


er ie old. My mother’s name is Susonam- 
mah. 


Our missionary is Rev. C. M. Doerman, 
In my village I was the first boy to come 
to this boarding and I am 


reading my 
lessons well. In the School there are 
many pictures hung up on the walls. 


There are many mottoes in our school. 
They are, 1st: Knowledge, Virtue, Truth, 
and Thee, These are the robes of riches 
dress, 2nd: Virtue is true happiness, Ex- 
cellence true beauty. 3rd: Be good sweet 
child, do noble things and so make life 
one grand sweet song. 

Our manager is Rev. H. W. Mayer, and 
he comes to us for Bible and Music. We 
have ten teachers and one writer. 

We play games on everyday, and even- 
ing. My native village is Reddinaripalli. 
When I go home I teach some Bible 
stories to Hindue friends. 

There are a few Christians in 
lage. Our school is 
Mango Grove. When I go home I help 
the Catechist with his work. 

There are two hundred boys in my hos- 
tle. Our school begins at 9:30 in the 
morning, in the afternoon at 2:10 and is 
over at 5:05. I am thirteen years old. 

There are many photos and desks in 
my school, I hope that you will send 
a reply to this letter. I pray to God every 
day. Remember me with your daily 
prayers. I am the last boy in my family. 

In our school we play Volley ball, base- 
ball, football, and ringball. I like to play 
football. 

Please send me a reply to this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Surebathini 


fe ——— 


my vil- 
built among the 


Jacob. 


A good many people are afraid of 
the word “enthusiasm”. Do you know 
what that word means? It means “in 
God.” The person who is “in God” 
surely will be filled with enthusiasm. 


—D. L. Moody. 


& 


During the latter part of 1940 The 
Rev. Mr. Paul Freyberg underwent an 
appendectomy at the Amele Hospital. 
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FINGERPRINTS IN THE SUGAR 
BOWL 
The Rev. KE. F. Hannemann 
ee 
One morning at breakfast when I lift— 
ed the lid from the sugar bowl I saw 
the fingerprints of four fingers of my 
house boy in the sugar bowl. This was 
undeniable evidence of petty pilfering. 
Kuseb, the boy in question, had to own 
up to his fault. 


On another occasion a slice of bread 
was missing. I could tell immediately 
because I always cut the bread myself 
and never aslant. I called him and said, 
“What are you beginning to do now? 
It seems that to some of you one must 
not speak about the all-seeing eye of 
God. For you appear to fear only the 
actual presence of the white person. But 
speaking in mere human terms I am re— 
minding you that you receive your own 
issue of food each day. The food in my 
kitchen is my rood. Your duty is to 
look after it. I know immediately when 
you take something. I do not like to call 
you out of the house every time I go 
out and lock the door. As long as you 
look after the house well, you and I 
will be good friends. But what will be 
ielation to each other if you do 
not?” (This incident occurred after my 
wife left on furlough in 1939). 


cur 


“True too much,” was all the house 
boy could say. 


Barring these aberrations, Kuseb was 
one of the best boys we ever had. 

Now what made this fine young chap 
do that? He is the son of a Christian 
clan. He went through the village school 
and learned the commandment that it is 
wrong to steal. Why then should he take 
things secretly? Do our foods tempt 
him? Indeed they do. By studying our 
foods and by nibbling around on them 
they have acquired a liking for many of 
them. However, this boy and thouzands 
of boys like him are not alone responsi— 
ble. We must seek the reason in the 
mode of economic thinking of the ma— 
jority of Papuans. In the minds of 
many, many natives the whites are so 
rich that a bit of filching does not mat— 
ter. This concept of property and prop— 
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erty rights is, as we know, common to a 
great percentage of people in every 
country. 


From what has been said, dear reader, 
you can deduct that besides temptations 
in the moral sphere, Satan’s chief means 
of enticing people lies in the economic 
realm. There can be no doubt that the 
car, the radio, the cinema, and almost 
countless other inventions and gadgets, 
beneficial as they are in many respects, 
have not cnly revolutionized our entire 
life, but are also estranging millions of 
people from their own ssul and God’s 
claim upon it. 

‘he same thing is strongly beginning 
to take place in New Guinea. Only a few 
natives near Rabaul (on islands several 
hundred miles from the mainland) have 
their own trucks to haul their produce 
to town, None to my knowledge have 
radios, and on the mainland, at least at 
Madang, not very many films have been 
shown. But it is the stirred imagina— 
tion regarding the mysteriousness of the 
white man’s inventions and his way of 
living which troubles the primitives. 

Most of the Europeans in the territory 
seem to get along by calling a min— 
ister for burial and leaving the rest of 
the services unattended. Perhaps the 
true God, after all, is solely the God of 
this earth’s astonishing commodities, 
and his service consists perhaps solely 
in the acquirement and enjoyment of 
them. The true man, after all, is per— 
haps the physical man. 


Your missionaries are doing every— 
thing they can to help the Papuans be— 
come enlightened citizens of this world 
and devoted believers in God. But this 
world with its technological surprises is 
a mighty foe to be overcome also in New 
Guinea, just because of its totalitarian 
claims. 


Will you, while praying for the 70 
million unchurched in this land, also 
pray for our Papuans? And of the 60 
million who are churched, will you also 
pray for those of their number who 
think that this life is so wonderful that 
they disregard their soul, their God and 
their Church ? 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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QUESTION BOX 
— te 
Q.: Why is it that some Christians who 
ai'9 faithful in church attendance and in 
Bible realing at home, who contribute 
well for local expenses and for charity, 
are, however, opposed to foreign mis-. 
sion werk? 
Mr. 8S. J. M., Towa. 

A.: Such Christians may be overim— 
pressed by the fact that we have so 
many millions who are unchurched in 
our own land and that we have so mavy 
people in cur own country who are in 
need of food, clothing, shelter, health 
and other help in general. To Chri tian— 
ize the unchurched at home and to hel» 
the nsedy cf the neighborhcod is a good 
Christian work. Loyalty to home folks 
is a fine virtue, but when it excludes 
ether nations it ceases to be a virtue. 
There were unbelievers in Palestine and 
there were widows, orphans, aged, crip— 
fled, uzderfed and ill clicthed peovle 
right in the neighbcrhocd when Jecus 
said, “Go ye and make disciples of ALL 
nations.” Jesus could have said, ‘Go ye 
and take care of the peonle at home 
first and then make disciples cf all na- 
tions,” but He didn’t. 

Some Christians may object to foreign 
missicns because they may not be con— 
scious of the real meaning of what they 
say and do. Such people forget that Jesus 
Christ is the Lord of the Church and 
that we members are only His humble 
servants. It is not for us to say wht 
work Christ’s Church shculd or shoul? 
not do. We are only servants and ser- 
vants do their master’s bidding. If we 
reelire that objecting to foreign mis— 
sion work iz acturlly rebellion azainst 
Jesus who commanded, “Go ve and make 
disciples of ALL nations,” we will sneed— 
ily change our attitude, for we Chris-— 
tians dare not act as if we knew better 
than Chrizt what should be done. 

Such Christians mzy be objectors to 
foreign missions because they live so 
closely in the present time and in their 
own small communities that they never 
think about those who lived in the world 
before them or about those who will 
live here after them. Come, let us rea— 


tian families. 


scn together. How did we Gentiles be— 
come Christian? Our forefathers were 
heathen and roamed about European 
countries centuries ago worshipping the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon gods. WHuroze at 
one time was a foreign mission field. 
Paul, the apostle, was one of the mis— 
siorarics. At some pcint in history, our 
forefathers, who were heathen, were 


Christianized by foreign missionaries 


and thus we came to be born into Chris— 
To object to foreign mis— 
sion work, therefore, is like cursing the 
mother who gave you your life. 

And lastly, such Christians may be ob-— 
jectors because they do not understand 
the third nor seventh commandments 
and do not comprehend what they ask 
when they prey the first, second and 
third petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
explanaticn to the third commandment 
demands that we show our fear and love 
of God by not despising His Word: His 
Word, however, demands foreign mis— 
sion work. To chject to what God's 
Word dem2nds can be construed as noth— 
ing else than despising God’s Word. 

The seventh commandment deals with 
material possessions and their God— 
pleasing use. All we have is but a 
trust from God. Our holdings (that’s 
all we have, holdings—God owns all, we 
hold it for a time) shall be used in such 
manner that expressicn be thereby given 
to our fear and love cof God. Who robs 
God and God’s work of financial support 
is just as great a thief as any who sit 
behind bars. Read Malachi 3. 

In the Lord’s Prayer we ask, “H3l— 
lowed be Thy Name. Thy Kingdom 
Come, Thy Will be Done.” To do God’s 
will, to help in making His Kingdom 
come to natives of foreign lands, and 
to hallow God’s Name, foreign mission 
work dare not be neglected. - ‘e 

If any readers are still objectors to 
foreign mission work let them go to 
their pastors for re-instruction on these 
parts of the catechism. 

—HJB. 
a 

If you cannot do some great thing, 

you can do some little thing for Christ. 
—D. L. Moody. 
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APPEAL TO NURSES 

New Guinea is in urgent need of nur— 
ses. Nurses and pastors have this in 
common: their work is a work of love. 
Nurses are ministers of mercy, pastors 
of grace. Both, to reach the ultimate 
in their work, must be moved by love. 
What we need right now is a nurse 
whose heart is sufficiently filled with 
love of her work and her Lord, one who 
is willing to place herself in God’s 
hands and minister mercy in New Guinea. 
Are you that nurse? If you are do not 
delay writing the Rev. R. Taeuber, 1313 
Earl Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


If the child of oe is headed for the 
devil, he certainly has the way cleared 
for him by many an adult. 

eS 

The home is the crucial agency for 
dealing with the child. If the home fails, 
other agencies can only pick up the 
pieces. 

ae 

We need to rebuild the dignity of labor 

as a concept in the child’s mind. 
Leela 

Do what you should and you will not 

have time to do what you should not. 
a 

The church is a workshop for wide-— 
awake Christians—not a dormitory for 
sleeping ones. 

ee 

It matters not what you lost if you 
save your soul; it matters not what 
you save if you lose your soul. 

The best way to get rid of an enemy 
is to make a friend of him. 

eee 

It is significant that whoever refuses 
to part with a generous part of his earn— 
ings also refuses to part with his soul— 
damning sin. 

Bee Sse 

It is a spiritual impossibility to give 
your heart to the Lord and at the same 
time to keep your pocketbook for your— 
self alone. 

S| 


Of the 7,083 islands in the Philip- 
pines only 1,095 are inhabitable. 
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THE CHURCH WITH A PERIECT 
ATTENDANCE 
The Rev. E. F. Hannemann 
=i 

During the past six years at Amrcn 
I have made vizits at Lecer Island 
periodically. The island where the lep— 
ers of the Madang District are segre— 
gated is a good hour by row-—boat or 
canoe and twenty-five minutes by motor 
launch from Graged near Madang. 

One thing that always impressed me 
was that the little church on Leper 
Island is perhaps the only church in 
the American Lutheran Church with a 
perfect attendance. 

Indeed, it happens that the one or the 
other of the lepers is really sick and not 
able to attend, but I think we all have 
an understanding for a genuine excuse. 

Again when I was compelled to visit 
them during the week, several of the 
members had perhaps gone to their gar— 
den on the neighboring island or were 
out on the reef fishing. But if they saw 
us they always came home as quickly 
as possible. 

In New Guinea at one time I held 
this little group of people—recently only 
twelve of our mission—up to others as 
an example. Why should it be necessary 
for people to become ill before they 
think of God with love and devotion and 
attend church services regularly? Hard— 
ly one of the patients on Leper Island 
will ever be sufficiently cured to go back 
to his village. 


Did these unfortunates come to hear 
God’s word because they had no other 
hope in life? Little hope all healthy 
people have beyond the grave outside 
of Christ. 

Did they attend so well because I did 
not visit them but about once a month? 
Although there are quite a number of 
Christians of the monthly or quarterly 
sort, I think such was not the case with 
regard to the lepers. For every time I 
went some of them deplored the fact 
that I did not come oftener. In reply 
I encouraged them to practice the priest— 
hood of believers’ method and not rely 
on me, their. American white mission— 
ary, too much. 


But to comflete our similitude I told 
irregular church-goers in New Guinea 
this: “If IT can live six weeks, or taree 
mcnths and longer without water and 
the same lengith cf time without food, 
and one to nine months without breat2— 
ing—then perhaps you can live without 
a continuous and devoted resting in and 
on God, but only then.” 

——S eS 

At Nayudupet Miss Mildred Monke is 
in charge of our India Mission Lace 
School which has an enrollment of thir— 
teen teachers and one hundred and six— 
teen pupils. 

ae 

God doesn’t open the windows of 
heaven wide for the man who keeps his 
Bible shut. 
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OUR MISSION STATIONS IN NEW 
GUINEA 
See 
It is our intention to publish articles 
descriptive of the various stations of our 
New Guinea Mission Field. We have asked 
the missionaries to write them for us. 
Missionary Jacob Welsch, our oldest 
ordained missionary in point of service, 
was the first to send us a report. There- 
fore it is but appropriate that his article 
should head the list. Thus we shall hear. 
first of all, about the mission station 
Begesin. 
—R. T. 


BEGESIN STATION 
By The Rev. Jacob Welsch 
Gazing at the scenery southwest of 
Amele the eye beholds the Gogol River 
winding its circuitous way through the 
valley. Beyond the river there lies a ver— 


The beginning was made when three 
young native Christians moved to Bege— 


sin with their families and established 


a helper’s station in 1922. Eleven years 
later Brother Henry Foege took charge 
of the work. He built a small bush 
house and kitchen with a corrugated 
metal roof. At the end of the follow— 
ing year when we came to relieve Mis— 
sionary and Mrs. Foege we found that 
the walls of the house had already de— 
teriorated to such an extent that rain 
could easily penetrate, and termites were 
hard at their work of destruction. We 
gradually rebuilt the bush house into a 
simple frame dwelling. 


Missionary’s House at Begesin 


dant plateau, and in the distance rise the 
rugged peaks of the Orsei Mountains. 
Beyond the first of these peaks the sta— 
tion of Begesin is located. It is 1780 
feet above sea level and is about nine 
or ten hours from Amele. Formerly no 
path nor road led to these mountains. 
Rivers and brooks of the region which 
are fairly shallow during the dry seascn 
were used as highways by travelers. 
They were also the roads by which we 
missionaries with our native helpers 
entered this territory to bring the Gospel 
to the human beings we found here. 


The Missionary’s Dwelling 

On the main floor (second story to 
you) we have a kitchen and a combina-— 
tion lounge and dining room. which is 
not enclosed but can be secured toward 
the northeast against the wind and rain. 
Adjoining this room are a small liv— 
ing room and Nagi’s little bedroom. Our 
bedroom and bath are on the east end of 
the house. 

The lower floor is arranged as follows: 
below the kitchen is a room for the 
native house girls, then an unenclosed 
space for trading and for storing bana— 
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Church at Begesin 


nas and taros. Under the living room 
and Nagi’s bedroom are two small rooms, 
one used by my wife as a store room 
for fcodstuffs and the other is the sta— 
tion store where our natives come to 
buy their loin cloths, knives, matches, 
etc. Ia front of this store the native 
patients are treated. The guest room 
is under our bedroom. 


There are no verandas on the house. 
The windows in the living room and tie 
bedrooms are covered with mosquito 
netting. When we first moved to Bege— 
sin the mosquitoes were a real pest. 
Since then the swamp has been drained 
and their breeding place thus destroyed. 
We do not have so many mosquitoes 
in Begesin now, but the ones we do 
have are more dangerous to us than the 
snakes, scorpions, centipedes and mille— 
pedes that thrive here because the mos— 
quitoes are carriers of malaria and other 
diseases. There seems to be no absolute 
protection against this pest. 


The Church and Other Buildings 


In 1935 we built a sturdy frame church 
at Begesin with a roof of wooden 
shingles which is a distinct novelty in 
New Guinea. (The shingles were made 
by hand by the natives under the super— 


vision of the missionary.—Ed.) We als) 
have an unpretentious school house and 
a frame building for the station boys. 
Every mission station requires several 
native boys for the outside work. Our 
boys, for instance, have to transport 
every single article for the station store 
as well as all food supplies which come 
from Madang as far as Amele. From 
Amele our boys must carry everything 
on their shoulders to Begesin. Remem— 
ber that the distance between these sta— 
tions is nine or ten hours. 


Two years ago we put up a small 
building in which I have placed my office 
or study. This is) a very satisfactory 
arrangement because anyone wishing to 
consult the missionary may do so un— 
noticed and with utmost privacy. 


If you add to the buildings described 
above the houses for the native teacher, 
the two native missionary helpers and 
several native students, you have a good 
mental picture of the station Begesin. 


Our Local Food Supply 


The livestock at the station consists 
of two cows, two pigs, one horse, and 
then there are some chickens and ducks. 
The stock does not require much care. 
It grazes and feeds where it finds food, 
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and there is plenty of that in the har— 
vested ficlds of the natives. At night 
we confine the animals in a small fenced 
enclosure. 

When speaking of food supply we must 
not forget our dogs and cats: the dogs 
are a valuable help in hunting game 
and the cats wage war on the rats which 
wculd otherwise become a real plague 
and destroy much of cur supplie:. 

Our vegetable garden probably re— 
quires more labor than gardens in other 
countries but our work is well repaid. 
We had an exceptionally good crop of 
beans last year. 


Training House Girls 

Besides the work boys mentioned be-— 
fore we have a group of girls in the 
house. Right now there are fifteen. 
They are to be trained so they will de— 
velop into real helpmects for the young 
teachers whom they will marry. No one 
in a civilized country has an idea what 
efforts such work requires. Formerly 
we had girls from the old Amele congre— 
gation and as a rule it was not long be— 
fore we saw results and the girls learned 
to be of some real help. All the girls 
we have now come from the hinterland 
and they have not been touched by cul— 
ture to the slightest degree. They don’t 


think of wiping their noses, their bodies 
are covered with scabies, some have 
large open tropical sores. They are not 
insulted when ‘they are asked if they 
have lice, in fact they consider the pres— 
ence of lice self-evident. It takes 
boundless perseverance to rouse them 
out of their indifference and lethargy. 
Perhaps patience will have its reward. 
Heretofore the Lord has visibly blessed 
this phase of mission work. 


Our Work at Begesin 

I have already mentioned that we have 
a daily dispensary for the treatment of 
the sick and for those suffering from 
tropical. sores. 

Begesin belongs to the Amele congre— 
gation. In its present status it is not 
possible to do the work satisfactorily 
from Amele. Our goal must be to com— 
bine the entire work under one mission— 
ary, but that can be done only after 
native helpers are farther along and can 
relieve the white missionary of a great 
share of the duties. Before that can be 
done the elders and helpers must become 
thoroughly established in their service. 

Elders and helpers come to Begesin 
on Friday. Some of them come from 
points as far as seven hours distant. 
In their meeting they discuss the hap— 


The Rev. Jacob 


Welsch, wife and Nagi 
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penings of the week in their villages, they 
obtain the missionary’s counsel and direc— 
tions, and prepare themselves for the 
proclamation of the Word on the coming 
Sunday. The station helper determines 
where the respective worker is to go 
for the Sunday 1n question. Without this 
preparation it would be impossible for 
these illiterate men to carry God’s mes— 
sage to their fellowmen. Sad to say, 
there are many villages in this area 
which stubbornly resist the Gospel an1 
openly reject Christianity. It is a hard 
fight which we are called upon to wage 
with the powers of darkness. Many a 
native teacher and helper has become 
weary and deserted the work. Therefore 
it behooves us to strengthen the hands 
of those who are in the work and to 
point anew to Him who said, “Behold, 
I make all things new.” 

It is also a matter of concern to us 
that our young helpers who have been 
preparing themselves for service for 
a number of years are still not permitted 
to enter the Iwam territory. This lies 
beyond the Ramu River. We long for 
the hour when the government authcri— 
ties will again open this territory and 
give us an opportunity to bring the 
Gospel to its poor benighted people. 

The Lord has graciou:ly granted us 
good health so that we can daily go 
about our duties. Of course, we are re— 
minded now and then that we are living 
in a fever—ridden country. 

God has not given us children of cur 
own, but He provided compensation in 2 
Papuan boy whom we took in as a young 
half-starved child. Nagi is now eleven 
years old and next year we hope to be 
able to send him to the middle school at 
Amele. (Many Sunday School children 
here at home have united with the secre— 
tary in praying God that little Nagi may 
some day become a faithful and efficient 
missionary to his people.—R. T.) 

—Translated from the German at the 

Office of the Secretary. 
+x- 


Our India Mission operates a Leper 
Asylum at Kodur with about fifty pa- 
tients resident there. The Rev. Carl 
Doermann is in charge. 


IN THE ST. PAUL FIELD IN INDIA 
Missionary C. W. Schwan 
— 

The St. Paul Field or the Piler Roya-— 
choti section lies on the edge of a large 
plateau and is lined by. rocky rugged 
hills and cut up by valleys. 

Piler, the first large village north, is 
about 52 miles from our nearest station, 
Tirupati. Royachoti, the headquarters 
for the Royachoti taluk is 87 miles from 
Tirupati, and, Mannesanevarepalle, our 
last congregation north and west is 
about 107 miles from Tirupati. 

The one good road is a trunk road 
running north and south and crosses 
two unbridged rivers. Out of the many 
reads running east and west only two 
can be called fair. All of them have 
unbridged streams and some of them 
should not be called roads at all. 

As to the climate it can be both bet— 
ter and cooler at times than the rest of 
our territory. It is a highly malarious 
section and often during the worst part 
of the season we find it difficult to main— 
tain the required strength in our schools, 
This is especially true in Piler section. 
The whole population bears the marks of 
this endemic disease. I have had to give 
leave or relieve teacher after teacher be— 
cause of this fever. Repeated attacks 
leave the teacher an easy victim to 
other diseases and infection. I have 
tried to introduce the use of mosquito 
nets among the workers and to a great 
extent have succeeded. But even in my 
own case where I take all the precau— 
tions such as net at night and boots in 
the evening I have had repeated attacks 
and resorted to quinine the lesser of two 
evils. In doses of from 15 to 20 grains 
a day over a long period of time it af— 
fects the hearing. 

My heart goes out to the poor people 
who because of their dire poverty are 
underfed and thus are all the more sus— 
ceptible, and for the same reason are 
unable to procure the preventatives such 
as nets, and even too poor to afford the 
medical treatment when attacked. 

In both Piler and Royachoti sections 
we find miles and miles of rocky soil un— 
der dry land cultivation, that is, depen— 
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dent upon a few showers in June and 
the monsoon in November. At best even 
with rains I often wonder how they sub— 
sist. 


In the narrow valleys one may find 
some rice cultivation under irrigation 
reservoirs or tanks fed by canals from 
the rivers during the rainy season. I 
imagine that it 1s out of necessity that 
they frequently eat other kinds of grain 
foods here. For some years much of 
this dry land has been increasingly de— 
voted to ground nuts or peanut cultiva— 
tion which as export crop furnished the 
exchange medium for rice. From my 
own observation I would say that the 
grains such as ragee, millet, and a kind 
of maize are better for them but would 
yield less per acre in food or bulk than 
the rice which they obtain in exchange 
for their groundnuts. 


The section as a whole is very poor 
and if it can be truly said anywhere, 
then here: the few wealthy are so at 
the expense of the poor. The village 
houses and huts advertise their poverty. 


» But their common poverty has not led 


them to a common sympathy for each 
other. 


As for the wealthier landholders, 
money lenders and traders, we might 
expect a certain spirit of tyranny, op— 
pression and exploitation, but one is sur— 
prised at the pride and caste distinction 
among the poor or middle classes, per— 
haps, because in many cases it is their 
only possession. In immorality and sin 
there seems to be no caste distincticn, 
only in those things which might help 
the common good and unity. The people 
seem to conform to their poor thin 
rocky soil, they are hard. It is a case 
of survival of the fittest. Malaria and 
other diseases and hardships wipe out 
the weaklings. Murder, robbery, theft, 
blackmail are common. Two months ago 
a young married Christian woman, it 
is claimed, was abducted by some caste 
men. To put it mildly they are callous— 
ly hard, even their language indicates 
this. They use the most appalling abu— 
sive terms in ordinary talk. Expressions 
used here in Tirupati only in abuse find 


their way into ordinary conversation 
there. 


In comparison with our other mission 
stations I am sure we have fewer out— 
castes in this section in proportion to 
the whole population. But more Vad— 
des, Sugalis, Hrukulas and many of 
these registered criminal tribesmen. We 
also have many Mohammedans, especi— 
ally in the Royachoti field. The work 
among the criminal tribes is uphill and 
heart—breaking work. While on the whole 
one might attribute their condition to 
economic situation, this would not be 
the whole story. Some are first class 
rogues by inclination. Many of the caste 
landlords are only too ready to use these 
people for work that will not stand in— 
vestigation and consequently would be 
happy if we stopped work among these 
people. A good school with a Christian 
school teacher living in these communi— 
ties is a check on criminal activity and 
also an obstacle in the way of tyranny, 
persecution and oppression among back— 
ward peoples and in out of the way 
places. To secure a plot of ground on 
which to locate a house for a mission 
worker in such a place is usually dif— 
ficult. In one such strategic place we 
have been trying to secure a site from 
the time we began work in the new 
field. While some of the villagers were 
anxious to have us, the nearby village 
headman was not. We wanted a piece 
of land opposite the village on the pub— 
lic road. Several weeks ago we were 
able to purchase a nice site facing the 
road and in the village itself. We con— 
sider this a decided gain since it was 
in this section we met the stoutest re— 
sistance. It was in this vicinity that they 
tried to dispose of E. Jeremiah and 
threatened Christodoss. The owner of 
the land was afraid to transfer the pro— 
perty to us at first, but when many of 
the villagers joined in raising a collec— 
tion to pay for it he took courage. They 
seem to want us there now. Why? 
There may be any number of reasons. 
We have worked among them for eight 
years with little encouragement. Sud— 
denly we find this change of attitude. 
Most of the credit must go to Mr. G. 
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Christodoss who seems to have won their 
confidence. 

It is all the more difficult to under— 
stand when I consider the nearest con— 
gregation, one consisting of Vaddes 
(stone workers, well diggers), regis— 
tered criminals, is anything but a model 
congregation. 

This is the first group from this caste 
we have taken in. I still do not know 
who was taken in. They acted like 
lambs before and after baptism for some 
time, but if we ever took a tiger by the 
tail it was on this occasion. Their idea 
of what is right and wrong and what 
is permissible or not, is simply astonish— 
ing. To say the least, the teachers, cate— 
chists, and I have received a 100 per 
cent education. I have worked with 
C.T.R. and K.D.s for a Icng time but 
this group has topped anything in my 
them as Christians. to excommunicate 
experience. It was a disgrace to keep 
them however would have cut us off 
from them since they were new, and also 
closed the door to us among all their 
caste men in the vicinity. I followed Dr. 
Walther’s advice for hardened sinners 
and gave them the Law at short range. 


In yublic and private I have ham— 
mered away until I believe they think 
the tiger story is reversed. Mr. Christo— 
doss has followed my lead, and really 
they have come around to the point 
where I think there is some hope for 
them. We have several groups of en— 
quirers in this caste at present but with 
our past experience they are due for a 
long period cf probation. In this caste, 
husband and wife have a very bad ha— 
bit of separating on slightest provocation. 
Wife beating, however, is so common 
that this is not a usual cause. The non— 
Christian Vaddes shift around and have 
a new deal every once in a while in 
wives and husbands, 


Our Eurukulas have a different prob— 
lem. They have a tendency to take two 
wives and we will not receive them if 
they have more than one. 


In one place this year we have bap— 
‘tised 13 caste people all of independent 
means. One group is a very fine Reddie 
family. 


We carried on the regular evangelistic 
work through catechists and teachers 
working in the villages near their homes 
rather than traveling about in evange— 
listic bands this year. I feel that we 
have gone a bit too fast from 1 to 450 
in these few years. Our number of com— 
municants is far too small in comparison 
to our baptized membership. This is 
due to several reasons. Our congrega— 
tions located in strategic villages are 
small and spread out over a wide terri— 
tory and we have too few competent 
catechists qualified to do this special 
pastcral work. I would venture to say 
we are short in qualified catechists all 
over the mission, but here among the 
new Christians the situation is acute 
and serious. 

When I first took up this field I could 
not find enough men from our mission 
and hired men from nearby missions, 
good evangelists, but they have no con— 
ception of what we require in the way of 
further instruction and congregational 
preaching. Our own older men will not 
venture to take up work in this distant, 
difficult field when they know they are 
so much in demand where they are at 
present. My hope is in the young men 
we are sending up to Rajahmundry for 
Bible Training, but for the present this 
is almost limited to one year for 
each mission station. I have refused 
confirmation to several groups of 
Christians this year because they were 
not sufficiently instructed. As soon as 
we can settle down to work in Piler I 
have a plan by which I intend to im— 
prove the Christian knowledge of our 
village Christians and make the elders 
take more responsibility. One difficulty 
is that most adults, caste and out—caste, 
are illiterate. 


We have still another task confront— 
ing us. Since Government is extending 
elementary education in a number of 
out of the way schools we find Christian 
teachers from other missions working 
without services and prayers, and I feel 
that for the good of our work I must 
visit them and see if we cannot make 
them good witnesses for Christ and help 
them to live a Christian life. 
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I have listed 9 losses by apostasy. I 
do this since they as Christians married 
non-Christians by Hindu rites. This can— 
not be done unless they declare them— 
selves as apostates. Some insist that 
they are still Christians but they will 
have to publicly declare themselves so. 
I shall, however, continue to work with 
them: I never give up a backslider. 


I have given a good deal of attention 
to my schedule this year and we are re— 
ceiving a nice grant from Government. 


In Endepalle in the Royachoti sec— 
tion, where in the beginning the non— 
Christians set fire to and burned down 
the school and chapel shortly after it 
was built by the new out-—caste Chris— 
tians, we have won the good will of the 
people. It is gratifying to see the re— 
ception the message now receives in 
this section. We are gradually widen— 
ing our friendship with the caste people. 
At first I had to visit them, but today 
they visit us and welcome us to their 
homes. On my last camp in a certain 
section the caste people sent for me at 
9 o’clock at night and asked me to give 
them a message as I had not visited 
them, On the morning of the same day 
I had a pleasant experience. For some 
time I had heard rumors that a cer— 
tain rich young caste landlord and a 
strong mationalist in a nearby village 
was much opposed to Christianity. I 
left all my workers in camp and with— 
out telling them where I was going, 
since I wanted to find out for myself, 
I walked to the village and fcund the 
man busily engaged with his accounts. 
He received me very hospitably and ask— 
ed me how I h2d come to the village and 
why alone. I told him I had come to 
see him and also to visit the village 
school. After the preliminaries were 
over, I launched the subject and we car— 
ried on until 12:30. By this time every 
one in the village was there. We went 
over the subject carefully and I soon dis— 
covered and pointed out to him th2t he 
was letting his enthusiasm fcr India and 
nationalism blind him to the truth of 
Christianity. He is quite well read and 
makes the common mistake of associat— 
ing all things western with Christianity. 


We parted on very good terms and he 
invited me to come again which I will 
surely do. 

In this first year I have put 10,740 
miles on my car, and many of them cn 
very poor roads, cften stuck in sand 
and water in the unbridged streams and 
other difficult places, many times at 
night which is a nice time to travel when 
it is warm. The car‘has certainly made 
seemingly impossible distance and tasks 
possible. 

We have so far made no material 
preparations to build the main bungalow, 
but the well is dug and one of these 
small two room houses will have to be 
my home until the main structure is 
built. 

As I turn into Piler off the trunk road 
I can not help but think of the cour— 
age and patience of the Hermannsburg 
missionaries who so many years ago 
pushed as far north as Piler, evidently 
in ox-—carts and with a vision of the 
future, purchased on the cross roads a 
four acre plot of ground which we own 
again today. During the years it passed 
from Hermannsburg into the hands of 
the Dutch Reformed Church or Ameri— 
can Aroot Mission, then to a private par— 
ty and then back to St. Paul’s, of To- 
ledo. 

In a place where the Hermannsburger 
must first have preached the Gospel we 
have again entered, planted, and are 
harvesting. 

To God the Glory. 
xe 


NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


a eee 
We just finished counting up the loin 
cloths which went out with our Christ— 
mas Cheer of 1940 and found there were 
4811. Too bad that there could not 
have been mcre as our Lutheran Mis-— 
sion can make use of 10,000 each year. 
The number of shorts this year, there 
were 927, fills the number of requests 
for these nicely. There were 78 coats 
and 762 pockets. All these things were 
for the men and boys. 
The headmaster of the Lutheran Cen— 
tral School at Amron in New Guinea is 
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on furlough in the States just now and 
told us that they need five to six hun— 
dred shorts every year, having so many 
men and boys in their school. Near 
the school is the printery, where another 
forty boys are employed. These boys 
too are some of the recipients of the 
Christmas gifts which we send in our 
Christmas Boxes once a year. 

For the women and girls of Lutheran 
Mission Madang we had 2349 large na— 
tive dresses sewed and packed, 529 me— 
dium size ones, and of the small ones 
there were 1695. Twelve blouses also 
found their way into the Christmas Box— 
es. 3313 pounds of home—made bandages, 
sterilized and ready for use, were packed 
and sent along. Wasn't that fine? 


We tried to make a list of the contri— 
butors to our Christmas Cheer in the 
year 1939 and found the following inter— 
esting figures. One society in Arkansas 
helped with the Christmas Boxes of that 
year and 15 societies and individuals in 
California. Colorado follows with three 
and then come Idaho with five. Next 
comes Illinois with 31, Indiana with 17, 
Iowa with 70, Kansas with 9, Maryland 
with 5, Michigan with 40, Minnesota 
with 53, Missouri with 2, and Montana, 
for the first time, with one. Nebraska 
has 28 to its credit, New York 9, North 
Carolina 2, North Dakota 9. Ohio leads 
with a total of 187. Oklahoma has one, 
Oregon 15, Pennsylvania 27, South Da— 
kota 25, Texas 43, Virginia 1, Washing— 
ton, D. C. 1, Washington 19, West Vir- 
ginia. 3 and Wisconsin 48. Canada had 
three contributing societies in 1939. 

If you would like to help with this 
work of sending Christmas Cheer to 
our Lutheran Mission Madang through 
the medium of the Christmas Boxes you 
can help us fill them by sewing some 
article of clothing for the native Chris— 
tians. Miss Emma Guetzlaff, 1020 
Fourth Ave. N. W., Waverly, Iowa, is 
always glad to send patterns for these 
clothing items free of charge to any 
address. Leaflet containing things re— 
quested to make up the Christmas Cheer 
can be had from 

Mrs; R. Taeuber; 1313 HBarl St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BENEFICIARY DEPARTMENT, INDIA 
Dr. J. EH. Schneider 
eet 

Mrs. Schwan writes, “I am sending the 
new lists of the boys and girls for 
1941. You will notice that we have a 
larger number of pupils this year than 
before. I am wondering if you will de 
able to find patrons for so many. Next 
year this list will be reduced because a 
number of those who are attending 
school now will be finished and will be 
removed from our lists. Then we can 
fill those vacancies with boys and girls 
who may have no patrons this year. 

“T have some of the Christmas letters 
written by the pupils to their patrons. 
I shall send them in a few days.” 

The addition to the list give us 318 
beneficiary boy pupils and 214 girl pu— 
pils. 

It is twenty—one years ago since we 
started our beneficiary work in India. 
We began with nineteen boy pupils. 
Now our list has grown to include over 
five hundred and eighty individuals. 

What can be done with those pupils? 
If we turn them away we may never 
See them return to the churchs Butt 
they are enabled to finish a course in 
high school they will have access to the 
government teachers’ training school. 
This will open the way to positions 4s 
teachers in the schools of the land. In 
that position they can exert a tremen— 
dous power for Christianity. 

I hope we can find mission friends 
to assume support of one of the pupils 
who need help. Write for information 
to. Dr. J, Hs Schneider, 383s Thurman 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

axe 


KODUR, INDIA 
By The Rev. Carl M. Dcermann 

We wish to send a greeting from In~- 
dia at this Christmas season. This year 
it takes letters much longer to get to 
America, sometimes nine weeks. So IT 
am sending this early with the hope that 
you may receive it shortly before Christ— 
mas. (The article was written October 
15 and the envelop in which it was sent 
was postmarked November 8, 1940, but 
it didn’t arrive until early in 1941. Ed.) 


© 
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i am writing this in Kodaikanal where 
my wife and I have been living since 
August first. We are to have charge 
of the hostel for missionaries’ children 
until the winter vacation begins, then 
Wwe shall return to our work in Kodur. 
We have thirteen children in the hostel 
now. They attend school in the Ameri-— 
can School for missionaries’ children. 
The prezent enrollment in this school is 
one hundred and seventy. Some of the 
children come from Arabia and Thail- 
and. 


I am still in charge of the Lefer work 
in Kodur. Quite a number of new fa- 
tients have been admitted into our asy— 
lum and a large number have died. 
When those who die are Christians and 
when they show by confession cf faith 
at death that they have found the pear] 
of great price it seems eminently worth 
while to provide for those unfortunate 
peoyle. Our one discouragement has 
been the lack of facilities to care for 
the more needy cases. Many of the ap-— 
plicants here at the compound gate aie 
contagious cases and their circulaticn 
among the people in generel ought to 
be stopped. But when institutions are 
overcrowded and the villagers do noth— 
ing for them there remains only a life 
of itinerant begging. The medical offi- 
cer in charge is Dr. Samuel and he has 
shown a fine spirit of cooperation and 
is technically trained for this work. He 
is reminding me now and then of the 
need for a microscope in our laboratory. 
We are reminding the government of our 
need for new buildings, but it is difficult 
to obtain financial a*sist nce when te 
mcney is needed for bcmbs. Governme:t 
has not assisted our institution since its 
founding in 1904. 


Evangelistic work is being carried on 
by a group of three men with seminary 
training. They direct the work in the 
villages and the teachers in our elemei— 
tary schools assist the evangelists wnen 
they are holding a series of meetings in 
their area. Good use is being made of 
tracts and a stereoptican lantern and 
slides of the Life of Christ. All our 
meetings are held out of doors under 
the trees or in the center of the village. 


Most of our people are farmers or labor— 
ers and therefore we do not find many 
people in town during the daytime. The 
real work of the evangelist must there— 
fore be done after dark. There are 
fourteen small congregations in my dis— 
trict with members who live in about 
fifty villages. 

Our effort along the line of self—sup— 
port is progressing slowly. Our people 
support one native pastor for the en— 
tire field. The pastor and I are the two 
ordained men. The catechists are trained 
to preach and so every little village 
church has its regular services on Sun— 
days and a short prayer service in the 
evenings. The evening service takes the 
place of family worship because most 
of our lay people are illiterate. The 
mission worker is the key man in every 
community. The mission workers re— 
ceive their salaries from our mission 
budgets. Many of them are supported 
by societies, leagues or congregations 
in the United States and Canada. We 
take this opportunity to commend this 
branch of our church’s work to your 
thought and your prayers. 

we 


ACKERMANN’S ACCOUNT OF HIS 
FIRST NEW GUINEA 
EXPERIENCES 
ee eee 
The station at which I am living is 
Malahang, three miles from Lae. There 
are two homes here. In one of them 
lives Mr. and Mrs. Wallent, Mr. Behren— 
dorff and Mr. G. Radke. They are taking 
care of the business end of the Finsch— 
hafen mission here. In the other dwell 
Mrs. Streicher and Mrs, Hiermann, 
wives of German missionaries who are 
in internment. Missionay Pietz and I 

stay here. 

Behind our house there is a planta~ 
tion of thirty thousand cocoanut trees. 
Cut in the bush there is a saw mill. In 
front of the house the airdrome stretch- 
es out for several hundred yards. 

The church for this station is at Ambo, 
I attended services there Sunday morn- 
ing shortly after my arrival here by 
boat. A native preacher was in the pul- 
pit. He announced his text and instead 
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of reading it himself the congregation, 
each worshipper having a Bible, read 
the text in unison. After his he 
preached for fifteen minutes. Of course, 
I don’t know what he said, but Rev. 
Pietz said it was a good sermon. After 
the sermon Rev. Pietz introduced me 
and asked me to say a few words. In 
New Guinea only an hour and I find 
myself speaking to a congregation al— 
ready. I spoke in English and Rev. Pietz 
translated it into the native tongue. 

After seeing Brother Krebs back to 
the boat for his journey to Madang we 
walked back past the church to Mala— 
hang, met the people there, and then 
unpacked my things. 

On our way back we had to cross a 
stream. Thus I had my first opportunity 
to cross a New Guinea stream on horse— 
back. I had crossed it twice before, on 
the way to and from church, but then 
I waaed through. It was on the way to 
Malahang that we met the preacher of 
the morning. He said the congregation 
wanted to hold a welcome for me at 
Ambo about five o’clock. 

Accordingly, at five o’clock we were 
at Ambo. There was an unplanned delay 
so we began to eat the evening meal. 
AS we were eating we could see the na-— 
tives light a small fire some distance 
from the house. After we were through 
with the meal and had had our devotion, 
the natives lit torches from the fire 
and came walking to the house. It was 
a grand sight to see them come march— 
ing double file up the path to the house, 
waving their torches, singing the while 
a native hymn that sounded more like 
a chant than a hymn. 

The natives gathered in front of the 
verandah and their leader spoke. Rev. 
Pietz translated it for me. The native 
told how thankful they all were that 
God had moved my heart to come such 
a long distance to them at a time when 
they did not have their regular mis— 
sionaries. He said that they were also 
thankful that God protected me on the 
long journey, and they were confident 
that under such kind protection we 
would be able to work together and do 
much for the Lord. He then prayed and 
the congregation joined in the Lord’s 


Prayer. The congregation sang in Eng— 
lish, “Nearer, My God, To Thee.” This 
was the last song that Iheard my congre— 
gation sing to me in farewell, and it 
was the first song that greeted me in 
New Guinea. Rev. Pietz then thanked 
them for me and they lit their torches 
and marched back to the village. You 
can well imagine how I felt. 

Such a welcome makes me long to go 
out and do active mission work, but at 
present that cannot be done. A handful 
of us are holding a large territory and 
the older men must travel continuously 
to keep check on things. For the time 
being I am to assist Rev. Pietz. 

When you look around you and see 
how swell-headed and spoiled money 
can make people, you sort of understand 
why God keeps most of us poor. 
wy 

EGA STATION 
The Rev. H. R. Hannemann 

The past year has brought many 
changes to our Mission in New Guinea. 
There is a great lack of missionaries 
and more work than the remaining mis— 
sionaries can do. Formerly Brother 
Doering and I were at Kerowagi and 
Brothers Bergmann and Goetzelmann 
were at Ega, a station of the Finsch— 
hafen Lutheran Mission. September 21, 
1940 the last mentioned two missionaries 
were interned and sent to Australia 


and I was sent to Ega to try to keep 
things together until the troublous times 
have changed. 

Ega station has four buildings built 
around a circular park as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. Because of this 
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the station has a characteristic appear— 
ance from the air and makes a good im- 
pression. Mr. Hubert Stuertzenhofecker 
laid out the station when he was at Ega. 
As you look at the diagram imagine an 
extension of the main road passing 
through the station to the north which 
leads to the church located about a mile 
from the station. Another road leads to 
the west where we find a small helpers’ 
village with a population of five teachers 
and helpers with their families. To the 
south there is a place where some of the 
school boys live and farther south we 
come to the work boys’ house. Still 
farther south, about a quarter mile, 
there is a large helpers’ village. Herve 
live also the larger number of school 
boys. On either side and below this 
village there are fields that support the 
people of this station. 

I am living in Goetzelmann’s house. 
Kast of the house there is a creek and 
beyond that a plateau stretching south 
which is used for an airplane landing 
field. Deep down in the valley is the 
Chimbu River. 


On the other side of the station, across 
the Ega Creek, is Kundiawa, the Chim— 
bu Government Post. Here Mr. Downs, 
chief officer, is stationed at present. 
The Chimbu Area includes the Wagi 
Valley up to within perhaps a day cr 
two from Hagen, the whole Koru, Chim-- 
bu, Mairifutaikar Valleys, plus all the 
area in between, and somewhere up to 
the vicinity of Asaloka in the Gafuka 
Valley. It is a big area including many 
thousands of natives. 


Higa station is located just west of 
the Chimbu River. When I came here 
there were fifty-four helpers and teach— 
ers, most of them with families. The 
reason so many were here at the main 
station was that in 1936 the government 
gave order that helpers and teachers in 
a certain outlying area be called in. 
Naturally they came to EHga and re— 
mained here hoping that the order would 
soon be rescinded and that they might 
return. But after waiting for a long 
time in vain we sent many of them to 
their home viliages “on furlough” until 


they will be permitted to go to work 
again. 

Our helpers are not permitted to visit 
the tribes on their own. They must be 
accompanied by a white missionary. 
This hinders our work greatly. However, 
we have succeeded in building schools 
for three tribes, the Jonggamugl, Diga 
and Tambandi tribes. Every two weeks 
we try to make a round trip having 
clats in each school. The material we 
use is Bible History. 

When I came here the helpers had no 
written or printed material in the local 
language. Since then I have been trying 
to satisfy this need. It takes endless 
hours of work at the typewriter, not 
mentioning the time spent with the na— 
tives translating and correcting the m3— 
terial. I have been translating from the 
Kate language. 

Another branch of our work here is 
the station school with an enrollment of 
150 boys. Native teachers serve as in— 
structors, but their work must be super— 
vised by the white missionary. 

At the station we have a large number 
of work boys whose job it is to do the 
garden work, keep up the roads and or— 
chards, cutting grass and other similar 
work. 

The population of our station is well 
over two hundred and these people must 
be supervised medically. There is quite 
a bit of malaria here and that calls 
for quinine dosages to be made. Every 
Monday I inject natives for framboesia. 
Last April we had an influenza epidemic 
that kept us busy. During that time 
some people also suffered dysentery. The 
sick were kept in isolation about a half 
mile from the station. 

Of course, being far away from any 
other place, we have to have our own 


stcre. The store is open on Saturdays. 
Salt is one of the items that moves 
best. 


We have twenty-two head of cattle. 
These are taken care of by two local 
boys. They herd them carefully so they 
do not get into anyone’s garden or field 
and cause damage. 

Our garden keeps us supplied with a 
variety of fresh vegetables. We make 
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garden once a week all the year around 
so we always have a fresh supply of 
foodstuffs. Our orchard is young, but 
in years to come the various fruits will 
be a welcome addition to our diet. 

ve 


NATIVE ELDERS AND TEACHERS 
HOLD CONFERENCE AT BONGU, 
NEW GUINEA 
= 
Missionary R. Inselmann 
Buged Congregation Is Host 

The 1940 elders’ and teachers’ con— 
ference was held at Bongu, a village of 
the Buged* congregation. The Totol 
left Madang at 10:15 in the morning 
and arrived at Malamu, near Bongu, at 
12:45 in the afternoon, The Bongu peo— 
ple were cn shore to welcome us by the 
singing of a hymn. They stood in a 
long row and shook hands with the new— 
ly arrived guests. Everything was dec— 
orated from the beach up to the church 
and to where the houses for conference 
guests had been erected. 

Conference Opens With Prayer Meeting 


On Saturday evening the conference 
was opened with a prayer meeting in 
which an elder of each congregation 
gave thanks to the Lord for calling 
them out of darkness inio light and in 
which they laid before Him tne various 
needs of the congregations, beseeching 
also for guidance by the Holy Spirit in 
the discussions of conference. 

After the prayer meeting, long, a 
teacher of the Buged congregation, wel— 
comed the delegates of the various con— 
gregations, asking them to present the 
special problems in each congregation, 
which problems should then be consider— 
ead during the next two days of confer— 
ence, 

Sunday Service And Native Preaching 

The text for the Sunday morning ser— 
vice was that of the Tenth Sunday after 
Trinity, “Jesus Weeping Over Jerusa— 
lem and the Cleansing of the Temple.” 
Various speakers expounded the text. 


* Buged is the official name adopted by 
the former Keku or Bogadjim congre— 
gation. This statement was made by 
the Buged elders at conference. 


The main thought pointed out to confer— 
ence was, “How Jesus, as evangelist, 
made use of both the Law and the Gos— 
pel.” 


In the afternoon the first meeting of 
the conference took place. Ilong, as 
chairman, opened the meeting. The 
Saturday night and the Sunday morning 
services had been conducted in the 
church, but the rest of the meetings were 
held beneath the palm trees. A platform 
had been erected and in front of it a 
small tree had been planted. A vine was 
extending from the ground to the tree, 
winding itself around the larger lower 
branch of the tree and then also twist— 
ing around the upper branches. The 
vine, however had no leaves. The top, 
together with its leaves had been cut 
off and thrown to the ground. Ketua of 
Mis, a teacher in the Nobonob congrega— 
ticn, said, “If we do not watch the vine 
will grow again and cover the whole 
tree.” Ud of Amele emphasized the fact 
that the vine had its stem and roots still 
in the ground, that only its leaves were 
gone, but that Jesus was able to uproct 
the vine if Christians would walk with 
Him. The planted tree was to represent 
the Christian congregation in New 
Guinea. The part of the vine which en— 
tangled the upper branches of the tree 
was to indicate spiritual laziness: the 
part which was twisted around the 
lower large branch was to indicate 
dancing. The top of the vine that had 
been cut off represented the various 
congregations before the lifting of the 
ban on Holy Communion and Baptism. 
The Home Church Can Learn “Church 


Discipline” From The Natives 


The decisions by the elders of the 
Karkar congregation were read by Mil— 
eng and discussed by conference. All 
decisions were approved as read by Mil— 
eng, and almost all were observed by 
the various native congregations. 

The following were the main decisions: 

i. A Christian who dances cannot par— 
take of the Lord’s Supper. If he re~ 
pents he may. 

2, When a Christian is dying, but has 
used sorcery to recover, Lord’s Sup-— 
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per shall not be administered unto 
him. : : 

. One who has recently committed 
adultery should not partake of the 
Lord’s Supper for about. a-year. -It 
was pointcd out to them that they 
should not over-emphasize the period 
of time, but rather watch for the 
fruit of that person’s repentance. 

4. One who does not attend church ser— 
vices regularly shall not partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. One congregation 
admitted that they had been rather 
lax in stressing regular church at— 
tendance as a prerequisite for par— 
taking of the Lord’s Supper. 

5. To the sick Lord’s Supper shall be 
given. Some of the congregations 
have already done so by electing an 
elder of good report who ministers to 
the sick. 

6. Married peoples’ children should be 
baptized only if parents partake of 
Lord’s Supper. 

7. In case one parent is a Christian but 
the other is still a heathen, their 

children shall not be baptized. 

. When one parent is a _ confirmed 
Christian and the other is attending 
confirmation instruction, 
dren may be baptized. 

9. When a man makes a contract far 
away from his home, his children 
shall not be baptized as lcng as he 
has not returned and thenonly after 
he has proven his Christianity. 

Other Problems Discussed 
The Nobonob congregation reported 
that some of its elders do not attend 
the regular elders’ meetings. They were 
advised that the congregation should in 
that case no longer consider them elders, 
but rather as heathen. However, the 
congregations should pray for them and 

also not cease to admonish them. 


The Rai coast congregation asked 
whether bigger children should be bap— 
tized together with their parents. Con— 
ference replied that children of school 
age should not be baptized with their 
parents, but first be allowed to grow up 
and be instructed. 

Buged congregation inquired what at— 
titude the congregation should take in 


their chil—- 


the case of a girl from the congregation 
marrying a boy from a distant place. 
It was pointed out that if a girl is mar— 
ried to a boy whose people live far away, 
the girl would either have to go with 
the man to whom she was married, or 
the man would have to stay with her 
at. her place. The marriage tie is bind— 
ing and cannot be broken by man. Par— 
ents who give their daughter into mar— 
riage to a man from a distant place 
should consider well what they are do~- 
ing, knowing beforehand that much mis— 
ery has often befallen the woman in 
such a marriage. 

Siming, a doctor boy at the Amele 
Hospital, talked to the conference about 
the obligations of the various congrega— 
tions toward their doctor boys and that 
this year some new boys ought to be 
sent to the Hospital for instruction. 

Bel (Graged) congregation raised the 
unsolved question whether natives should 
be married in church or just take a wife 
without the blessings of the church like 
heathen. Thls question was referred to 
next year’s conference. 

Plea For Progress 

One of the helpers from Raipinka 
pleaded for more helpers for the inland. 
He said, “If a man’s heart is in a good 
condition, that person will live. If Jesus 
means to us what the heart means to 
a human being, then we are living 
Christians. A healthy heart is perform— 
ing its duty and likewise, a living Chris— 
tian is a working man in the service of 
the Lord.” 


Gulal, one of the teachers at the Am— 
ron Central School, talked about matters 
pertaining to the school boys at Amron 
and about the middle schools to be 
started by those congregations which 
have not as yet had a middle school. By - 
middie school is meant the first two 
years after the village school has been 
completed. The school has a twofold 
purpose: to raise education in the com— 
munity, and to prepare some of the bet— 
ter boys for the Central School at Am— 
ron. 

Inspiring Farewell Address 

At the end of conference meeting 

Tiong gave an address of farewell. He 
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said, “You have all noticed the log fire 
which we have kept burning ever since 
the beginning of the conference. On 
this fire we prepared the meat, taro, 
sweet potatoes, yams and bananas. 
Likewise take that fire which is the 
Word of God with you from here and 
work with it in your congregations and 
among the heathen.” 
Soe Ee, 

Now is the time to think about living 
in such a way you wont have to be 
ashamed to sell the parrot to the town 
gossip. 

ee 

Our India Mission Field is located in 
the Madras Presidency, north of the city 
of Madras along the Bay of Bengal 
Coast. 

ees 

I’d rather be behind bars with God 

than free without Him. 
a oe 

Our India Mission Field is about eleven 

thousand miles from Chicago. 
as 
MEMORIAL WREATHS 

Instead of wreaths upon a mortal’s grave 
A pile Of love immortal souls to save. H. B. 

auc suiituwingy memorial wreaths have 
been dedicated: Grace Sunday School, St. 
Paul, Minn., $3.00 in memory of Mr, A. 
Swanson; the L. P, Wagner lamlly, Jack- 
son, Minn. $1.00 in memory ot Mrs. John 
Kiedaisch; Junior Luther League ot First 
A. L. C. Church, Oconto, Wisc. $1.50 in 
memory of Mrs. W. Strutz; Miss Augusta 
Protiengeier, Minneapolis, 1[£mmanuel’s 
Ladies Aid, Culdrum, Minn. $1.00 each in 
memory of Mrs. Bertha Ganz, Swanville, 
Minn.; St. Jonn’s Ladies Aid, Grove City, 
Ohio, $4.00 in memory ot Mrs. Rachel 
Kunz; Kev. and Mrs. kh. Hrmisch, Minne- 
apolis $1.00 in memory of Rev. C. Meyer, 


Oelwin, Iowa; Mrs. Jonn Scheuffele, Long 
Lake, S. D., $1.00 in memory of Mr. Wil- 


helm Fischer; Mr. and Mrs, Henry See- 
mann, Clinion, Okla., $2.00, Mrs. Sophie 
Intermann $1.00 in memory ot Mrs. See- 


mann, Sr.; in memory of Mrs. Titus Olson, 
Stewart, Minn., the families ot Messrs. 
kK. Hy and H.-L Funk, Bi Gl Breck, P.O: 
Putney, H. G. Olson, J. J. Mamtvedt, J. W. 
Rusch, Chas. Hanson, Mrs. Josephine 
Hiseleier, Miss Elizabeth, Richardson, Gor- 
don Williams, Mrs. Stuke, Miss Bernice 
Bruce, Ladies Aid $3.00 ($11.75); Misses 
Viola Baugatz and Marie Schagum, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. $5.00 in memory of Mrs. Henry 
Bosch, Stanton, N. D.; St. Michael's, Wal- 
tham, Minn. $7.75 in memory of Mr. Frank 


Ziemer; Ladies Aid, Boyden, Iowa $3.00, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. Foege, Eldorado, Ia., 
$2.00 in memory of Mr. Hermann Stege 


mann; Rev. and Mrs. W. Foege, Eldorado, 


Iowa, $1.00 in memory of Mrs. Rev. G, 
Blessin, Minneapolis; St. Paul's, Mayville, 
Wisconsin $10.00 in memory of Mrs. 
Michelke, Ramona, S. Dak. Total $57.00 
KARL ERMISCH. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Dec, 31, 1940. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE NOW 

The Mission Auxiliary, officially recog— 
nized by the American Lutheran Church, 
is the only synod—wide mission organiza— 
tion open to individual men, women and 
children. 

The Lutheran Missionary, a monthly 
magazine, is published by The Mission 
Auxiliary in the interest of American 
and foreign missions. 

Your Membership in the Mission Aux— 
iliary is a vote in favor of carrying out 
the Lord’s missionary command. Your 
membership fee enables The Mission 
Auxiliary to render the American Luth— 
eran Church valuable assistance in its 
mission work. Membership dues are 
$25.00 for life or $1.00 per year: both 
include subscription to The Lutheran 
Missionary, 

Subscriptions Accepted. The Mission 
Auxiliary has consented to make the 
Lutheran Missionary available to non— 
members who are asked to pay a sub-— 
scription fee of 50c per year. 

How To Remit. .Kindly fill out the 
blank and send it accompanied by cash 
or stamps (at your own risk), or by 
check or money order to The Rev. C. 
Taubert, 509 East Olive Street, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 

(Fill out, detach here, and mail to) 
Rev. C. Taubert, 

509 E. Olive Street, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Enclosed please find $_.................. 

to be used as checked below. 

Reset es 3, Life Membership at $25.00. 

aS i ae Year(s) Membership at $1.00 
per year. 

ches eee Year(s) Renewal of subscrip— 
tion at 50c per year. 

Si hace ee Year(s) New Subscription at 
50c per year, and 

b eae rere as a donation for the work of 
missions, 
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MISSIONARY EMIL HANNEMANN TO 
ADDRESS LUTHERAN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 

The Lutheran Foreign Missions Con— 
ference of America will hold its annual 
convention at Madison, Wisconsin, April 
15-17, 1941. 

This conference comprises the mission 
boards of the United Lutheran Church, 
the American Lutheran Church, the Nor— 
wegian Lutheran Church, the Augustana 
Synod, the Lutheran Free Church, and 
the Lutheran Orient Mission, as well as 
the various women’s missionary boards 
of these churches. It therefore repre— 
sents foreign mission work in many parts 
of the world. Dr. Edwin Thomas of 
Baltimore is its president, Rev. John 
E. Gronli of Minneapolis its vice presi— 
dent, Rev. S. Hjalmer Swanson, Minne— 
apolis and Rev. M. C. Dixen, Minneapolis, 
treasurer. 

Drvbesuchrning. Dre he Braun irveVinku. 
Taeuber will represent our Board. Mis— 
sionary Rev. Emil Hannemann is on the 
program, The Women’s Mission Federa— 
tion of the A. L. C. will be represented. 

Many missionaries, home on furlough, 
will attend this convention and present 
to the conference their impressions of 
the world situation. The needs of the 
Lutheran orphaned missions will also be 
given consideration. 

The business sessions will be held in 
Park Hotel, which will be the convention 
headquarters. Evening sessions will be 
held in local Lutheran Churches, April 
15 in Central Church, (Augustana), April 
16 in St. John’s (American Lutheran) 
and April 17 in Luther Memorial (Unit— 
ed Lutheran). 

(signed) 
S. HJALMAR SWANSON. 
ee 
BFM MEETS IN COLUMBUS 
— 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
American Lutheran Church met in Co— 
lumbus, Ohio, January 28 and 29. 

The matter of sending a personal 
representative of the church to both 
mission fields was discussed, and in keep— 


ing with the Detroit resolution nomina— 
tions were made subject to approval by 
the Board of Trustees. Names of the 
candidates were not released for publi— 
cation. 

The hospital at Renigunta, India, is to 
be headed by a white doctor as soon as 
such a one can be found. Two nurses 
shall be sent to New Guinea. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the Missouri Synod mission in India for 
the training of native helpers. 

The Board of Foreign Missions decided 
to work more through the Stewardship 
Department of the church, believing that 
the weekly church bulletin would reach 
more people than special pamphlets is— 
sued by the board. 

ee et 
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Main Building at Amron, Lutheran Central School 


OUR MISSION STATIONS IN NEW 
GUINEA 
Amron 


The Rev. E. F. Hannemann 
pee ee 


Lutheran ‘Mission Madang has _ its 
Lutheran Central School at Amron. This 
station at the highest point is 320 feet 
above sea level. What a difference those 
320 feet do make! When going to Ma— 
dang for a visit the difference is especi— 
ally noticeable because Madang is only 
10 feet above sea level. At our station 
we never sleep without a coverlet while 
in Madang or on Graged Island seldom 
more than a sheet is used. All winds— 
nature’s electric fan—strike us whcre 
we live. 

When starting the station it was 
necessary to denude the station site of 
almost all wild trees to make room for 
ornamental trees, fruit trees and cocoa— 
nut palms. While they are growing 
there is no wind—break whatever. To ke 
sure, we do not wish to smother our— 
selves in trees and thus lose the cooling 
effect of the winds and have the mag— 
nificent view of the mighty Finisterre 
Range across Astrolabe Bay shut off 


from our vision. We want to see the 
wide expanse of the Pacific to the east, 
we want to see Madang and the ships 
that come and go. 


The numerous streamlets on the hill— 
sides are hardly ever dry. After a heavy 
rain the music of running water is heard 
from every direction. These streams 
supply the pupils with water for drink— 
ing, cooking, washing and bathing. There 
is a cascade not more than ten minutes 
from the station. Some day we shall 
develop it into a Sunday afternoon re— 
treat. 


As the township gradually emerges 
from the jungle the snakes which visited 
our chicken houses so frequently in the 
early days of Amron history, 1934-1935, 
appear to feel themselves betrayed and 
they are becoming less and less. But 
chicken hawks enjoy the improvements 
of civilization. Most shamlessly they 
make almost a daily inspection of the 
clearing and enjoy adding chicks to their 
diet. Stealthily an iguana will still risk 
crawling up our hillock to lacerate a 
chicken for food. 


I would like to send you an aerial pic— 
ture of the station, but that will come 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
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have befallen a village or an individual of 
the village. An old sorcerer was accom- 
panied into the bush by three warriors 
and by magical words he would “trans- 
form” them into some animal, for ex- 
ample, a wild pig. The warriors would 
then put on a disguise similar to a wild 
pig’s head. Thus disguised they were to 
follow a sign the sorcerer had given them 
and they were then to find the one respon- 
sible for their ills. When the “guilty” 
one is found the warriors return to the 
village and report to their chief. Plans 
are then made for revenge. 


After the dances came the burning of 
implements of sorcery. All those things 
with which they had grown up, the things 
into which they had put their trust, were 
now cast into a fire: they were changing 
their beliefs and their manner of living, 
were now becoming Christian. 

The Sunday festivities began at 9:00 
o’clock. The catechumens assembled on 
the hill in front of the church. The wom- 
en wore white dresses and the men had 
white lap-laps. There were one hundred 
and thirty-three in the group. Of this 
number sixty were men, fifty-eight were 
women and the rest were children. At 
9:30 this group marched down the hill 
into the church. Brother Siemers had his 
movie camera and I think he got some good 
shots. The service was much like services 
at home. In the baptism Missionary 
Henkelmann was assisted by native teach- 
ers and as each one was baptized a Chris- 
tian name was given. The whole service 
was conducted in the Ragetta language. 
Thus ended the second baptismal service 
I was permitted to witness since my ar- 
rival in New Guinea. 


LARGE GIFT RECEIVED 


A received from a family which has 
repeatedly made large contributions to 
our cause a gift of $210.00. This is a re- 
markable gift in itself and it came at a 
time when great need calls for extraordi- 
nary offerings in God’s Kingdom. 

“And let us consider one another to 
provoke unto love and to good works.” 
Hebrews 10:24. 

C. TAUBERT, Manager. 


BIBLE WOMEN AT WORK IN OUR 
INDIA MISSION 


Chakram Mary, supported by St. Peter Sunday 
School, Flanagan, Illinois, the Rev. E. V. Schroeder, 
Pastor, writes as follows to her patron friends in 
America. 


My Dear patrons in the Lord: 

We, the Bible or Zanana Women in 
India, have written letters to you. I am 
glad that we have also received answers.. 
We are happy when we receive your let- 
ters. 

Our work is progressing year by year. 
We know that God is the sole cause of this. 
Many faithless Christians have gone back 
to their old Hindu religion. Now God is 
using us in bringing them back to Christ. 
Iam glad to say that many souls have been 
won for Christ this year. When we go 
to the villages around here we often re- 
turn at twelve o’clock noon. Sometimes 
we go to villages that are at a distance of 
four or more miles to carry the Word of 
God. Then we take our noon meal with 
us and stay all day. 

During the afternoon we work in our 
own village. Our work is chiefly with the 
Indian women. We teach them the stories 
and miracles of the Bible. They are very 
much interested in learning them. We 
have taught embroidery also, and as we 
teach them this, we tell them of God’s love. 

The caste feelings are gradually fading 
away so that they ask us to sit by their 
sides. This is a great change among the 
Hindus at the present day. Many are 
believing in Christ secretly because caste 
feeling stands in the way. We, however, 
tell them that they must also confess 
Christ publicly. Pray for those people. 
There is very much work to be done among 
the women of India. Therefore we need 
more Bible Women workers. 

There are about thirty pupils in our 
village Sunday school. 

Our Missamma comes from Tirupati oc- 
casionally to see us, to speak with the 
Hindu women and to visit the Christians. 

In order that the Lord’s work may 
prosper and increase, I pray that God 
may bless all of us. 

My heartiest thanks to you all for the 
help you are rendering us. I shall be very 
happy to receive a letter from you. 

Sincerely, 
CHAKRAM Mary. 
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OUR MISSION STATIONS 
IN NEW GUINEA 


Nobonob 
By THE Rev. R. INSELMANN 


Let’s go to Nobonob! Standing on the 
bridge at Madang harbor we see a moun- 
tain toward the northeast. On a bright 
morning we can see the roofs of two 
houses on this mountain. The one is the 
roof of the Nobonob station house, the 
other that of the guest house. 


At Sagalau, a native village belonging 
to the Nobonob congregation, two boys 
with several horses await us. The horses 
are to carry us up to Nobonob. But before 
we start out on horseback, let’s have a 
green cocoanut to drink for it was rather 
hot on the canoe from Madang to Sagalau. 
The horses, eager to get back to their 
grass at Nobonob, start out ina swift trot, 
but when they must begin the 1300 foot 
climb they slow down. The higher we 
climb the cooler we find the breeze. The 


Nobonob Church and Baptismal Group 


We are starting out in a native canoe 
across the Madang harbor, passing the 
island on which the government native 
hospital is located. A small channel sep- 
arates this island from the mainland. 
Having passed the island we turn around 
the bend on our left and soon leave the 
open sea, following the Mairo River for a 
short distance until we turn to the right. 
Following a small channel we enter a 
dense jungle which enables us to see trop- 
ical vegetation in its full beauty. The 
channel itself is full of fish small and 
large. After a little while we again enter 
a small harbor which is an arm of the 
sea extending inland about a mile. It is 
called Sagalau harbor. The canoe voyage 
has taken us exactly thirty-five minutes 
with native boys at the oars. 


mountain is quite steep and thus the road 
makes many a turn, winding its way up to 
Nobonob. Now we are up at Guntabag. 
On this mountain the tibud Guntag (a 
god) was believed to live. When the Nobo- 
nob people were stsill heathen they feared 
this tibud place and would not go on this 
mountain. From Guntabag we can see 
the station house at a short distance lo- 
cated on another peak called Kubpug’da. 
The station house is painted white and its 
roof red. The free space around the house 
is surrounded by a hedge which beautifies 
the place. Coming up to the station you 
will say, “O what a wonderful sight from 
here!” We can see Madang and its har- 
bor, Graged and the many other islands, 
the airplane field near Madang, and in the 
background the Rai Coast with its mighty 
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often may be out in the field planting 
or harvesting rice. Sometimes it is 
difficult for the Christians to get leave 
from their landlords on Sunday in order 
to attend services. 

Tie whole eccnomic situation in India 
seems almost hopeless and the welfare 
of the future church is largely wrapped 
up with it. For a people so steeped in 
ignorance, superstition and poverty it is 
difficult to build up a church organiza— 
tion which is self governing, self sur— 
porting and self propagating. While 
the building of a church should not he 
dependent upon money, yet it is difficult 
to make much progress when the pover— 
ty of the large majority of the members 
keeps them in the clutches of their cred— 
itors. We need leaders, men and women 
consecrated to Christ, of strong char— 
acter, who are not ashamed of the Gcs— 
pel of Christ, because they are convinced 
that it is the only power unto salvation. 
Where daily wages for unskilled labor 
is only 10 to 15 cents per day, and food 
stuffs are not so cheap, it means that 
every possible effort will have to he 
mace *o eke out an existence. So soon 
as a child can do a bit of work it must 
help to provide for the family. The mat— 
ter of education takes a secondary place 
in this struggle for existence. Yes, a 
great deal of money ha3 been sent from 
America to educate boys and girls for 
leaders in the Indian Church. A great 
many prayers have gone along with 
these gifts, and an immeasurable amount 
of good has been accomplished. A great 
number of these young feorle turn out 
to be outstanding Christian men and 
women. Nearly all our pastors, cate— 
chists, teachers and Bible women owe 
their usefulnecs in the church to such 
help. However it is nothing short of a 
miracle when children who come from 
the lowest of the outcastes become real 
leaders in the church. Surely we could 
hardly expect that every child thus 
helped would turn out according to our 
hopes. Some reach the limit of their 
abilities when in the elementary schocl. 
Some long before they have finished the 
Sth grade. Again others may be iniell'— 
gent but they come from such bad fami— 


lies that their old family traits stay by 
them. Temptations are manifold to lead 
them a:tray, and it is a wonder that any 
of them turn out a blessing to the 
church. In our boarding schools for 
boys and girls we are making concen— 
trated efforts to give them the best we 
have to give without spoiling them. Here 
they are protected and given spiritual 
training as well as secular education. 
A large number of these later develop 
into teachers, catechists, bible women 
and pactors who are not afraid to pre— 
sent the Gospel message to their fellow 
men, and who really give the impression 
of “having been with Jesus.” 

At present there are seven pastors 
who are serving parishes in our Mission 
Field. Some of these parizhes are very 
large being made up of 20 or more vil— 
lage congregations grouped together 
wita the Station congregation. The 
pastor is assisted by the catechists and 
tsacuers Who may be working in or near 
the congregation villages. The Miszicn— 
ary also takes turns preiching in thee 
numerous congregations. The parishes 
are tco large to do the best possible 
work. But we have been stressing the 
self support idea, and in order to sup— 
port their pastor a large number cf 
small congregations have been grouped 
together. As these congregations grow 
the parish can be split and other pastors 
called. At least two of our larger par— 
ishes are making plans for calling a 
second pastor. The salaries of our paz— 
tors are much lower than equally quali— 
fied men in other missions. The object 
of this was to make it possible for con— 
gregations to support their pastor. Some 
of our present pastors were receiving 
r:itth more when they were serving as 
teuchers than they are at present, but 
I Felieve they have caught the spirit of 
service to the church. Their lot is not 
an easy one. Even though their parish 
is made up of many small congregations, 
and the pastor’s salary is low, he has a 
great difficulty to raise his salary. 
Christian giving is a difficult subject 
even in this country and in a land steep— 
ed in poverty and vice like India one 
can readily see that it would not be any 


— 


Ce 
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easier. With creditors on every hand 
it takes a strong will to set aside any— 
thing for the Lord’s work. We under— 
stand their difficulty, and oftimes we 
excuse them or help them out, but that 
does not relieve the situation. General-- 
ly it is easier to give them a hand—out 
than to show them how they can help 
themselves. Besides this the congrega— 
tions are constantly brought into con— 
tact with non Christian influences and 
quite often persecution of the most dia— 
bolical nature. Child marriages, plural 
marriages, immorality and disease con— 
stantly harass the overburdened pastor. 

For ‘several years there has been a 
desire to organize the various congrega— 
tions in our Mission Field into a synod. 
In this connection a great many prob— 
lems arose. Such as, how much of the 
present work of the Mission is to he 
delegated to the Indian Church? What 
kind of an organization shall it be? 
What shall be the status of missionaries 
in this church? We must not organize 
a “foreign” church. The culture of the 
country, and its various problems will 
have to be considered and yet it must 
be built upon the foundation of the Luth— 
eran Church doctrinally. It takes some 
Indian brains to help in this organiza— 
tion. The plan thought best was to hold 
conferences bimonthly with Indian and 
Missionary pastors in attendance to 
discuss the many problems of the Indiin 
Church and to study other church organ— 
izations. As a guide we worked through 
the Rules of Association, and By-laws 
of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church yin they UL ly Cs Wield.] “These 
conferences were very interesting azxd 
helpful and after considerable work a 
set of rules was compiled and after a — 


proval by the India Conference were sent.; 


to the Board of Foreign Missions, India 
Section for suggestions and ratification. 
It was the hope of Missionaries and 
India workers that this organizat:o1 
might be affected as a part of the seven— 
ty fifth anniversary celebration. I be- 
lieve every reader of this article wil 
agree that this would be a very fitting 
way to remember the efforts of the 
founders of the Mission and to praise 


God for his guiding and protecting hand 
over these seventy five years. Due to 
delays in mail from India on account of 
world disturbances, and since this must 
go to press, I am unable to give the 
latest developments in this church or— 
ganization. 

An outstanding feature of this seventy 
fifth anniversary was the raising of an 
offering. Plans were being worked’ out 
almost two years in advance. It was 
the aim of the India Church to raise 


an offering in our terms and standard’ 


of living. But taking into consideration 
the poverty of our congregations and 
that last year was a famine year, we 
can understand that it will require a 
great effort to raise this amount. 
Missionaries and workers have nearly all 
subscribed one month’s salary toward 
this offering. Some have pledged a 
lamb or a goat or a calf or a brood 
provide funds for Gospel work within 
Besides this “hundis’” (baked clay offer— 
ing boxes) were made and such coins as 
were available were dropped into them. 
In general the idea was getting across 
to the people but it was requiring con— 
siderable encouragement. One Sunday 
as I was conducting service in one of 
the village congregations an old man 
brought a young ram as an offering. 
This man was not then baptized Vut was 
under instruction. As a hindu he was 
accustomed to bringing an annual offer— 
ing of this nature and now since he was 
interested in Christianity he brought 
his offering to the church, and I had the 
pleasure of sending the proceeds Rs 2— 
8-0 to the Treas. of the Jubilee Fund. 
The purpose of this thank offering is to 
porvide funds for Gospel work within 
the bounds of our Micsion by the Indian 
Church. In other words, Home Mission 
work in. India, for which there is a large 
ficld and many of-our India brethren 
and sisters are getting awake to this 
important work. I believe that one of 
the fruits of this anniversary will be to 
get our Indian people more interested in 
the work of the Church and they will 
experience that peculiar joy which comes 
from real Christian giving, which is so 
necessary for the life of the church. 
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More and more our Indian Christians are 
beginning to see the real need of the 
Gospel for their fellow men and their 
responsibility in this blessed work. 


No doubt many of our people here in 
the home land have wondered what part 
our Indian women are going to take in 
Our Indian Church, in a land where re— 
spect for womanhood is lacking and 
many women of the higher castes still 
live in seclusion. Although our Indian 
women still play a small part in the 
active organization of the church there 
is no denying the fact that they do have 
a real influence in the life of the church, 
and until they can be trained how best 
to use that influence for the good cf 
the church they will be slow in shoulder— 
ing their responsibilities. By this I mean 
to emphasize the need for Bible women’s 
work, and it is surely a step in the rigat 
direction that we have at last a Bible 
Training School for women and girls in 
our own Mission. 


A glimpse into the lives of our 
Missionary Bible women and Missionary 
wives will show you the privilege it ‘s 
to bring the Gospel to our Indian sisters. 
For instance, the Bible women are going 
into villages and facing dirt and filth 
and disease in some homes until they 
often feel that they simply can’t go back 
again, and then again they come across 
women and girls who are living in little 
one room thatch roofed houses who are 
being living witnesses of the Gospel to 
the other Indian women in their own 
village, by the clean life they live and 
by their teaching. It is surely a real 
challenge to you and me who have been 
blessed with such lovely homes that 
many of us take for granted, to not lose 
sight of the real joy nad privilege it :s 
to tell others cf Christ, I do not mean 
by that that we need go outside of our 
homes and preach but every day of our 
lives people are coming to our homes 
that we can help in some little way of 
kindness and that is just what every 
missionary’s wife is doing in far off lone— 
ly stations in India. Just a little word 
of encouragement and often physical ail- 
ment helped, will sometimes preach a 


very effective message for Christ when 
it is done for His sake alone. 


All of our main stations now have 
Women’s Societies, which meet either 
weekly or monthly. These organizations 
are started by our Bible Women and 
missionary wives. Sometimes the Indian 
Pastor leads in the devotions and dis— 
cussion topics, but we feel that more is 
accomplished when the women shoulder 
the responsibility of the Bible study. 
They then feel more free to bring their 
spiritual problems for help and solution. 
Our Indian sisters have problems to face 
that neither you nor I can solve for 
them, but can be solved only by the 
guidance of God’s Word. For instance, 
just before we left India a rather intelli— 
gent and kindly Indian man wanted to 
bring his children for baptism. When 
the case was investigated we found that 
he had two very nice looking wives. His 
first wife found that their marriage 
would never be blessed with children 
and she agreed to the taking of a second 
wife. Now she is helping to take care 
of the children of the younger wife, and 
she was the most anxious to have them 
baptized. The marriage of two wives 
is of course not permitted according to 
the Indian Christian Marriage act, nor 
does the church sanction it, but by the 
instigation of the wives’ parents (tine 
wives are sisters) the man backslid and 
married his second wife as a hindu. Now 
they seem to have come to realize their , 
mistake but want to make the best »f 
it, and I believe they are sincere. What 
is the best solution for these cases? 


It is of course difficult to predict what 
the future of the Indian Church will be. 
How well it will shoulder its responsi— 
bilities. The field of labor is large and in 
many places is white unto harvest, while 
in others little impression seems to have 
been made. The old hindu religion has 
been ground so deeply into their thinking 
and customs, and their daily life has 
been built up around it that to embrace 
Christianity means a reversal of their 
habits, customs and mode of living. For 
the more important hindu festivals the 
people congregate by the thousands from 
all the surrounding villages. In fact 
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it is often more of a fair than a religious 
festivity. They meet their friends and 
relatives from distant villages. Mar-— 
riage arrangements are made for their 
children. New clothes are bought, their 
hairdress, part of their clothing, ye3, 
even their names have a hindu signifi— 
cance. It means that the convert is left 
out of all these, and if the Christian 
community is small, his is a rather lone— 
ly lot. As the congregation grows, how— 
ever, other entertainments will be sub— 
stituted. There will be harvest festi— 
vals, Christmas and Easter programs, 
which are often celebrated in a grazd 
way, and in the larger centers many 
non-Christians will be found in attend— 
ance. 

The door is open and I believe is be— 
ing opened wider and wider. The Indian 
Church is beginning to see her duty and 
her difficulties more and more clearly. 
She has a very great responsibility. She 
needs our help more now than ever be-— 
fore. A new National spirit has beea 
arising. Young India is anxious to do 
something. How will the church, Our 
Indian Church, meet the problems which 
are bound to come? I have used the 
word, ‘Our’ Indian Church, and re- 
frained from the word “Foreign,” in or— 
der to emphasize the nearne’s, and the 
blessed relationship which should exist 
between us in the homeland and our 
brothers and sisters in Christ on the 
opposite side of the globe. May we grow 
ever nearer and dearer to cne another 
as we faithfully labor together in love 
for the sake of Him who redeemed us. 

Ww 
KUDER’S LETTER TO PATRON 
CONGREGATION 

Seok ee 

Ogelbeng, New Guinea. 
Lethlehem Lutheran Church and 

Sunday School, 

Pemberville, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Dear Friends: 

If you have not noticed it in the church 
papers, the heading of this letter will tell 
you that there has been a change in 
New Guinea. We have moved. 

For more than six years we lived near 
the sea. There it was warm all the year 


around. There the surf reminded us 9f 
the noise made by our own Niagara 
Falls, and we could look out toward the 
northeast and think, “Over there lies 
the United States.” There we could see 
every ship that passed and we always 
knew then that there was mail in Ma— 
dang and we could hardly wait until the 
Totol brought it to us or someone came 
overland with it. 

All this is changed. It happened like 
this. So many German missionaries have 
been interned that we of the Madang 
micsion had to go to their stations to 
keep things in order. One of these sta- 
tions is the one where I am now living. 

When word came to us that we would 
nave to leave we went to Madang where 
it was decided that I should go to Ogel- 
beng. To travel overland would take 
nearly two weeks, but the government 
dces not permit land travel through that 
area SO we must go by plane. 

Since no plane was scheduled to leave 
for several weeks I had to wait. Finally 
the plane came and early in the morning 
we went to the landing field. The freight 
was loaded, I climbed in after the pilot, 
a short rush and we were off. 


Soon we were over Madang. How 
pleasant and peaceful everything looked 
below! Soon we turned away from the 
beach toward Amele. We could see the 
hospital, the doctor’s house, the native 
wards all clearly below us. We were on 
our way inland, the Rai Coast mountains 
through which I traveled so often were 
on our left. Would I ever march through 
them again? 


Soon we were flying high over tne 
mountains and then I began watchings 
closely for the first glimpse of the native 
gardens. The gardens of the inland peo— 
ple are very different from those on the 
beach. It was not very long before I 
saw the first one through an opening 
in the clouds, for we were flying above 
the clouds. Then I saw more, here and 
there alzo a house. Finally the houses 
of the station showed up and the land— 
ing field. Then all of a sudden the earth 
was nearer and we stopped right in front 
of the house. In the inland at last! 
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Everything is different here. A broad 
plain stretches for miles. There is very 
little forest except on the mountain 
sides to the right and to the left. And 
it is much cooler. Except for the time 
of the day when the sun is hot one wears 


a sweater, sometimes even two. We are 
about a mile above sea level. 
The people are much different. Down 


at the hot beach people move more 
slowly, they never seem to be in a hur— 
ry. Here they are always busy about 
something. All day long one can see 
people coming and going somewhere. 


In the Rai Coast circuit we had plen— 
ty of heathen. Whole districts were still 
unbaptized. But there was a Christian 
congregation with which I could begin. 
Here, however, there is no congregation. 
The people are all heathen and are very 
much afraid of the spirits they believe 
to dwell in the neighborhood. We « 
have services though. What a strange 
sight this group presents when it gathers 
on a Sunday morning. One thing aston— 
ished me very much. Hach man brougat 
with him a tool of some kind: either he 
held a hatchet or axe, or else a long 
knife. Others came with arrows, still 
others with long canes. I have never 
heard singing like these people put forth. 
The men who were here first set’ some 
Christian words to native tunes. Thee 
the people sing with great energy and 
enthusiasm. I can’t tell you what kind 
of singing it is. Perhaps it is somewhat 
like the chanting of the liturgy, only no 
congregation at home can chant their 
liturgy like this group of people sing 
their hymns. After the strangeness 
wears off it is really fine. I can hardly 
wait for service to start Sundays so Ii 
can hear them sing again. They all sing 
in unison and there is no dragging. It 
would be fine if we could record some 
of their singing and then send the rec— 
ords to the United States so you people 
at home could get some of the joy of 
hearing these people sing about God in 
their own way and in their own melodies. 

There are many strong, well-built 
men among the people here. I have an 
idea that the people here are taller thaa 
at the coast. Nearly all the men have 


beards which make them look like the 
patriarchs of old. They seem very proud 
of their beards and often ornament 
them with pieces of shell, or with berries 
or tree fruits. Some even fasten empty 
rifle cartriges in their beards. 

Here we have different classes among 
the people. We have the wealthy and 
the poor, masters and servants. I have 
not heard of this in other parts of New 
Guinea. Wealth here consists in moth— 
er—of—pearl shell, pigs and wives. The 
mcre of these a man has the wealthier 
he is. The men of wealth are the chief— 
tains whose word counts more than that 
cf others, and if he dies through sorcery, 
as they believe, his death had to be 
avenged by war, but that was before 
white man’s government came into these 
parts. 

One thing I wish to mention about 
the people’s gardens. It is their cus— 
tom to make them in neat, square plots. 
From the air these gardens look like 
large checker boards. Other parts of 
New Guinea do not plant this way. The 
people have a fine sense of neatness and 
their gardens look well kept, free from 
weeds, and seem to show that the peo-— 
pie really take pride in their work. The 
main crop is sweet potatoes. 

Food to which we were accustomed 
at home grows very well here. We have 
fine potatoes, carrots, radishes, tomatoes, 
lettuce, etc. The other day I went out 
into the garden and ate a strawberry— 
the first fresh strawberry in about seven 
years. We alzo have coffee trees growing 
here. 

When I get to know the people better 
I hope I will be able to tell you more 
ebout their customs and of the work we 
are trying to do with them. 

Sincerely, 
J. KUDER. 
—$—$—<— 


FIRST NATIVES AT SOMAU 
BAPTIZED 
The Rev. J. Hafermann 
Eee 
It was but a short time ago that the 
first natives in Somau were baptized. I 
would like to give you a picture of the 
days we spent there. The occasion was 


\ the first group I baptized. 
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of special interest to me because it was 
There were 
one hundred and one natives, young and 
old, in the baptismal group. About 
three years ago these natives burned 
the things which they used to practice 
sorcery. The helper Bacio has been 
working with them for thirteen years. 
When the Rev. Welsch and I made a tour 
of the stations in July the former ex— 
amined the catechumens. The examina— 
tion was not satisfactory and they were 
told that if they expected to be baptized 
the next month they would have to do 
much better. It was not the helper’s 
fault that the group was not prepared 
so well. For two weeks the baptismal 
candidates applied themzelves intensively 
and the result was that when the Rev. 
Welsch gave them their examination 
again the questions were answered very 
well. 

Three days before the baptism we de— 
parted from Begesin for Somau to make 
final preparations. Several boy3 of our 
middle school, the helper Botik, Joroa, 
cne of the helpers who has not been 
stationed yet, but who was alco to be 
baptized with his family, and a number 
of the girls who are ina training here 
went along. 

We started from Begesin at six—thirty 
in the morning, taking horses as far 
as the Ujapan River, a distance of about 
two hours. Then we walked because the 
ground is quite scft in places whe-_e 
there had been recent landslides. Ako =t 
eleven o’clock we arrived at a villave 
where one of our teachers is stationed. 
Hiere we ate and rested for an hour. 
Our afternoon traveling was uphill most 
of the time. When we arrived at Somau 
the natives lined up to sh ke hancs with 
us. 

On the following day we caled th? 
catechumens together to line them u»d 
in their places. If this were n:t done a 
grand confusion would result. The Rev. 
Welsch then discuszed the text with tue 
helpers and elders. Again on Satuvday 
we assembled to go through the whole 
order of service. In the afternocn at 
two-thirty the examination took yl°ce. 
As the time passed more and more visit— 


ors came. Guests came from far and 
near. Some came from the other side 
of Amele near the sea, some from the 
Bismark Mountains. Some of them had 
to travel two days to get there. To feed 
and house ali the people took quite a bit 
of preparation. For such an occasion 
a special field of taro is planted. Pigs 
are brought from the surrounding vil- 
lages. Everybody is busy gathering and 
cutting firewood and cutting bamboo 
which is used to carry water in. 

At the examination, which took place 
in church, services began with a hymn 
and prayer. The examination was thor— 
ough and detailed. It required about 
two hours. 

Sunday morning it was raining. At 
about nine o’clock the rain ceased to 
fall, but the sun was not able to shine 
through the clouds. At about ten o’— 
clock we went to the hefper’s houce 
where we lined up for the procession. 
Then we marched to the church which 
lies on a small slope about 100 yards tn 
the east. All benches in the church were 
filled, people were sitting in the aisles 
and outside they were standing threes 
aeep. There were between eight and 
nine hundred people present. 

The Rev. Welsch opened the service 
in the name of the Triune God. Then 
a hymn was sung. The text for the day 
was Matthew 5:14-16, “Ye are the lignt 
of the world. A city that is built on a 
hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light 
a Candie and put it under a bushel, but 
cn the candlestick; and it giveth light 
unts all that are in the house. Let your 
light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.’ The Rev. 
Welsch delivered a short sermon on the 
Text. 


The natives use and understand pic— 
ture language very well. In order to 
bring the theme, “Be lights in the 
world,” closer to the people and to im- 
press it firmly upon their minds, two of 
the natives came forward, each having 
a lantern in his hand. One of them 
had a rusty old lamp without kerosene 
in it and the other one had a new one 
filled with oil. Then one old elder tried 
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again and again to light the old rusty 
lamp, but it failed to light. Then Ud 
asked him how he expected to light the 
lamp. The elder answered nothing but 
tried a few times more to light the 
lamp, but it was no use. Then Ud took 
the lamp and turned it upside down. 
Dirt and rust came out of it. Then he 
said, “You expect to light the lamp 
which is rusty and dirty and which has 
no kerosene in it?’’ Then he portrayed 
the incident as representing heathendom. 
In the heathen heart there is only dirt 
and rust. How can such a one ke a light 
in the world? 

Now the other native began to light 
his lantern. It took flame immediately. 
Why did that one light? Because it had 
kerosene in it. That lantern represented 
Christianity. God’s work by the power 
of the Holy Spirit lights the hearts of 
men. Such a one can also bring light 
to others. es, the new lamp must be 
refueled again and again so it will not 
go out. God’s Word must be heard 
again and again and it must work in the 
hearts of men so they can go forth and 
let mon see their good works and glori— 
fy their Father which is in heaven. 
When Ud had finished two helpers gave 
addresses. After another hymn tve 
catechumens made their confession ke— 
fore the congregation and I baptized 
them and then the service was brought 
to a close. 

In the afternoon another service was 
held and even after supper people lin— 
gered and talked informally with each 
other of the event of the day. 

——-* 
A TASTE OF TRAVEL IN 
NEW GUINEA 
Missionary R. Inselmann 

Brother Jaeschke, manager of our Na— 
gada plantotion, and I, accompanied by 
twenty-six natives, had been ten days 
on our trip into the Adelbert Mountains. 

Now we decided to leave the mountains 
and go to the village Karegata. Five 
native men were to guide our party 
from Magila-Kumari for we did not 
know the way, but toward evening one 
of the five who knew a little Pidgin 
English told us that two of their friends 
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who were living there in the bush would 
guide us to Karegata—the five natives 
wanted to return to Magila—Kumari. 
Vhe following morning we met our 
new guides and, with one of the origin— 
al five remaining with us, we set a 
straight course for a village which 
seemed not too far away. However, no 
trail could be found so our guides and 
helpers had to cut a way through the 
jungle with their bush knives. After a 
few hours we saw the village close be— 
fore us, but a deep valley intervened. 
Where was a path which would lead us 
there ? 
No Read Maps, Our Guides Forsake Us 
How easy to travel back home where 
there are roads and road maps! Here 
we were in the wilderness with no maps 
and not even a road of which to make a 
map. We -searched and searched but 
our discovery was not a happy one: we 
found that we could not get to the vil- 
lage by the way we had come. There 
was a mighty gap in front of us. The 
natives searched for hours to find a 
path and they learned that the village 
was called Ujarilu and was across the 
valley on top of another mountain, but 
no trail was found. All of a sudden we 
moticed that our two guides had dizap— 
peared: they were likely afraid of us 
because they had failed to find a trail 
to the village. The one native who had 
come with us from Magila—Kumari 
begged us to let him gio back because 
he did not know the jungle any farther. 
Now we were without a guide. Before 
us was a deep valley and we were on 
the mountain which was just like a wall. 
Lost and Hungry in the Jungle 
The plan to go to the village Karegata 
was abandoned. Instead we traveled to— 
ward Kumuram, the collective name of 
several villages on the other side of the 
Gogisl] River near the Ujapan and Ramu 
Rivers. We marched until five o’clock 
when we came to a steep waterfall. The 
first fall must have been about sixty 
feet and then the stream turned and fell 
another forty feet. We crossed the water 
above the falls and camped for the 
night. 
Our native companions were without 
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food and were hungry, having climbed 
mountains all day. Brother Jaeschke 
and I had some breakfast food, toasted 
bread and also a little smoked meat. 
What made our situation still worse was 
that the previous day our men had had 
only a little to eat. They started out 
with a small supply hoping to procure 
fresh supplies in the village we failed 
to reach. Here we were in the jungle 
with no guides, no food for our men and 
little for ourselves, and far away from 
any village. 


The Lord Supplies Our Needs 

The next morning we continued our 
attempt to descend into the valley of 
the Gogol. Finally we came to a small 
mountain stream and followed it. The 
water path was difficult to travel, yet 
we managed to get down. After two 
hours we came to a larger stream which 
we followed hoping to be led to the Go- 
gol River. 

All of a sudden, a wild pig! It was 
rooting in the river bank about one 
hundred—twenty yards ahead of us. A 


) shot from the Winchester 38 riflle broke 


the tension and the natives, like a pack 
of hunting dogs, followed the pig which 
disappeared into the jungle. The pig 
didn’t go far because the natives found 
it about fifteen yards in the bush. Great 
was the joy of our natives because it 
was the second day wtihout food. Two 
elders addressed the boys and said, “Did 
we not tell you last night that the Lord 
would give us meat as he did unto the 
children of Israel in the wilderness ?”’ 
This was not mere talk for the two 
elders had admonished the group the 
evening before not to be discouraged 
because the Lord would suprly them the 
next day with a pig or a cassowary. 

After eating fresh roasted pork we 
continued our journey and soon came 
to the River Gogol. And then! Ancther 
shot! Another pig! This, of course, 
meant the end of travel for the day. 

At last we had reached the River Go- 
gol, we had plenty to eat, and soon we 
were all happily gathered around a large 
camp fire. 

We Find A Village At Last 
At 6:30 the following morning we be— 


gan the day’s march with high hopes of 
reaching Imbeta or Aregasar, villages of 
Kumurram, in a few hours. Our way lay 
through dense jungle through which we 
had to cut our path. At the top of a 
high hill two natives climbed a tall tree 
to its very topmost branches trying to 
see from there a village. They reported 
seeing a place where the ground was 
cleared for planting. Again we set out. 
The road was bad. There were hills, 
small streams and little brooks to be 
crossed. In the river sand we discovered 
native footprints, a sign that natives 
were near. The hours passed. At 11:30 
o’clock, instead of finding a village, we 
were once more on the banks of the 
Gogol River. We thought we had been 
marching away from it, but the river 
makes such big turns through the moun— 
tains that it is hard to determine its 
course. For two days we had tried to 
get to the Gogol River and now we 
couldn’t get away from it. Knowing of 
no road and being too tired to cut 
through more jungle we followed the 
river. After a few hours we found a 
path and some of the natives were sure 
it would bring us to Kamambo, After 
one and one half hours on this path we 
came to the village. Thus, after four 
days of wandering through the jungle 
we again had come to a village. We ar- 
rived not a bit too early, for the next 
day we had a terrific downpour and the 
Gogol River was so greatly swollen that 
we could not have followed it. 


Rainy Season Complicates Travel 


Leaving the Kumuram village on our 
way back we experienced what it means 
to walk in New Guinea during the rainy 
season. At many places on the govern— 
ment “road” (a path about 12 feet wide 
cut through the jungle) the water was 
standing from three to five feet deep. 
We marched for two days and covered 
what ordinarily could be traveled in dry 
weather in a single day. Every little 
brook had turned into a wild stream. At 
many places we had to swim across; at 
more dangerous places we were able to 
cut large trees, letting them fall across 
the water, thus serving as bridges. When 
we finally had to recross the Gogol after 
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another week of travel, the natives made 
two rafts and on them we made the 
crossing. When the water is very high 
it is impossible to cross the Gogol even 
by raft. 

This account, dear reader, will give 
you a taste of travel in New Guinea. 
We had a wonderful experience and were 
all thankful to the Lord who had been 
with us, giving us food and protecting 
us from the dangers of high water. 

x 


HORSES AND MULES 
The Rev. KE. F. Hannemann 


In our United States horses and mules 
have decreased from 26.7 to 14.9 millicn 
head within the last twenty years. The 
exclusive horse traction days seem to 
be definitely past. But what wouldn’t we 
give for buggy roads in New Guinea! 
Even bridle paths to all the principal 
villages would be greatly appreciated. 
So far such paths have not been made 
in every locality. Especially in the 
high mountains, with few exceptions, 
horses cannot as yet be used. 

Don’t we have cars in New Guinea? 
Ye3, cur mission has three trucks. One 
is being used on the Amele road, one on 
Nagada Plantation, and one in Madang. 
Large rivers present the chief difficulty. 
To build bridges over them would cost 
millions of dollars. Then, too, we have 
excessive rains (140 to 180 inches per 
year) which continuously destroy moun-— 
tain grades. For these reasons no roads 
of any length have been made so far 
and trucks can run only between rivers 
and ford the smaller streams. 

For that reason we come back to 
horses. No dinghy trains, no cars, no 
airplanes (the terrain will hardly permit 
making landing fields throughout our 
mission field, and it would be rather 
costly if we could) can give us a lift on 
our trips, but horses, barring the high 
mountains, can. 

In 1939 the mission imported a thor— 
oughbred stallion of the race horse type 
from Australia to obtain a better tyre 
of saddle horse. He is a fine spirited 
animal, but he has a slight defect on 
one of his legs for which reason Dr. 
Theile was able to procure him with 
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quite a discount in Brisbane, Australia. 

So far we have had only scrub horses. 
Naturally slow, these horses are still 
more so because of the lack of oats or 
other grain. Corn, if we have any, we 
like to feed to our fowls. All imported 
grains are expensive. So horses have 
only grass to eat. They do, however, 
like a few bananas and a pawpaw occa-— 
sionally. Our Dolly at Amron used to 
come running to the gate daily for a 
banana or two. To be sure, bananas are 
not expensive in New Guinea. 

Horses are used also for the transport 
of goods. Back in 1928-1930 I used a 
pack-—horse on my trips around Karakar 
Island. In that way I saved two native 
carriers. Nobonob is using them for 
carrying cargo from Nagada. Finsch— 
hafen used pack—horses and pack—mules 
for years into Gabmazung, Kayabit, and 
the Kreatke Mountain station, twenty— 
five, seventy-five and nearly one hundred 
miles respectively. 

Although airplane rates have been re— 
duced considerably, horse transportaticn 
is still cheaper for some of our New 
Guinea stations. At the present time 
we are thinking of importing and rais— 
ing donkeys for this important phase of 
our work. One or two native boys can 
handle a long line of them, and they 
could, we think, be used as pack ani— 
mals in some of our mountain stations 
as well. 

We thank the Lord of creation and of 
They 
are not yet out of date in every part 
of the world. 
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NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


Referring to our Christmas Cheer we 
naturally like to know that our gifts 
reached their destination and how they 
were received and if they are liked by 
the ones who get them. Some time ago 
Mrs. Andrew Mild was kind enough to 
give us some insight into this and wrote 
the letter following: “Dear Mrs. Taeu— 
ber: My thoughts often cross the sea 
to you and the many women who put 
forth their time and energy in bringing 
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us a little bit of home and civilization 
at such a happy season. As one looks 
upon the stacks and stacks of boxes 
that arrive and the numerous things 
contained therein a vague idea begins 
to dawn on us of how much there really 
must be in getting them ready. I think 
many of us must rightfully feel ‘pangs 
of conscience’ for even our best efforts 
could not sufficiently express our grati- 
tude. It is not only we who feel thus. 
Our natives realize their benefits also. 


“One day shortly after Christmas one 
of our ‘doctor boys’ came to me for a 
little talk. He usually likes me to tell 
him things about America or of things 
that my people might be doing at certain 
times of the year. That topic of con— 
versation never seems to become tire— 
some. This time he wanted to know 
about the boxes that always come at 
Christmas and who puts the things in 
there for them. That we white people 
always got things he could understand 
but why anyone should care about them 
he couldn‘t quite grasp. So I explained 
to him the best I could of all the people 
in America who, because they love Jesus 
wanted to do something for Him. Now 
not all of them could go to the heathen, 
or help the sick and needy and the like 
so they worked hard and gave money or 
maybe a loin cloth or a dress or some— 
thing so that the people who received 
them would know that someone loved 
them. Then they weren’t sunposed to 
think cnly about that perséa2 who loved 
them: but why? If peorle whom we 
have never seen can love us so much, 
just think how much more Jesus loves 
us! He answered that he was very much 
ashamed of himself for sometimes he 
wasn’t quite satisfied with what he got. 
Perhaps ‘the loin cloth wasn’t just the 
color he liked or something like that and 
he said. ‘That is just as though I teld 
Jesus I didn’t like what He did for me.’ 
God grant that more and more learn 
their lesson like that. And may He grant 
you all joy and courage to continue your 
work.” 

That is just what we are trying to do, 
continue with this work of getting the 
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Christmas Cheer ready and naturally we 
look to all of you, who have the interest 
of our Lutheran Mission Madang at 
heart, to help us as we can pack only 
that what you prepare for us to pack 
and send out. If you are making plans 
for doing so let our leaflet giving sug— 
gestions assist you. You can have it 
on request from St. Paul, Minn. 

If we could voice a plea it would be 
this one: when sending home-made 
bandages to your sending station have 
them sterilized before sending, if you 
can possibly do so, This would save so 
much work at the sending station. We 
know that in many instances this is not 
possible but where it is and can be done, 
please have it taken care of before you 
ship them to your nearest sending sta— 
tion. 

And lest you forget where these send~ 
ing stations are we will list them here. ; 

Pittsburgh, Penn., Miss Ella Koch, St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, corner Madison 
Ave. and Avery Sts. N. S. 

Oregon City, Ore., Mrs. E. G. Wuest; 
714 Jefferson St. 

Dubuque, Iowa, Mrs. L. E. Kupfer-— 
schmidt, 725 Hennepin St. 

St. Paul, Minn., Mrs. R. Taeuber, 1313 
Karl St. 

Regina, Sask., Canata. 
Schneider, Luther College. 

MRS. R. TAKUBER, 
1313 Hari St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. Rex 


Sg aa Oat ae cS 


Donations for Special Purposes. June 18th 
1940 to February 4th 1941. 
A. For Where Most Needed and Emergen-s 


cy Fund. 

Mrs. Rosa Ditter, Jonesboro, Ill.: $15.00 
—Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Anderson, Lockhart, 
Minn.: $16.22—and again the same: $10.73 
Mr: and Mrs. Martin Wittig:Faysprings, 
Nebr. $10.00—Mrs. Hans Ehm,. Fontanelle, 
Towa, :$2.00—the Seemann Children, Ken- 
sington, Kansas, in memory of mother: 
$2:50—Miss Bertha Neumann, Niagara 
Falls, N.. ¥Y. $5.00—Shive L. A. Hamilton, 
Texas $10.00—S. S. Nursery class. Cres- 


eent City, Ill. $6.65—Trinity Luth. Church, 
L. A. Pottsville, Texas: $5.00—Paul Jaeh- 
nig, San Antonio, Texas: $2.00—Bible class 
Salem Luth. Church, Jackson, Minn.: $4.50 
in memory of John Ambrose—Miss Ber- 
tha. Neumann, Niagara Falls, N. Y. $10.00 
—Sami Stock, Ledbetter, Texas $2.00—Mrs. 
Otto Friedrich, St. Edwards,. Nebr. for 
tractor: .$1.00—S*. Peter’s Luth. Church, 
Eldorado, Towa, $15.00—Mr. and. Mrs. A. J. 
Anderson, Lockhart, Minn., $26.29—N.. N. 
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Iowa, $.25—-N. N., lowa, $.25—W. H. Tegt- 
meier, Sumner, lowa, $.50—Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Fetdmann and Ernst, Smith Center, 
Kansas, $2.00—Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Fiinspach, So. Oil City, Pa., $15.00—Mrs. 
Irene Striemer Smith, Waterloo, Iowa, 


$3.00 in memory of Mrs. Emilie S.riemer— 
mr. and Mrs. ‘fed Strege, Theresa, Wis., 
$3.00 and Mrs. Martin Seemann, Smith- 
tield, Nebr., $1.00 in memory of Mrs. Geo. 
Seemann, sr., Kensington, tansas—Leuie 
‘essien, Jackson, Minn., $5.00—Miss Dena 
Busch, Waverly, Lowa, $1.00—Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Miller, Agra, Kans., $40.00—Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Anderson, .Lockhart, Minn., 
$30.70—Mrs. I. N., Ohio, $100.00—Mrs. Jonn 
Eekert, Katemcy, Texas, $5.00—Mrs. Matt. 
Schwarz, Hazen, N. D., $10.00—Rev. EK. M. 
Mueller, Rock Rapids, lowa, rental New 
Guinea film, $3.00—Mrs. Geo. Classen, 
Kock Rapids, Iowa, $.50—Miss Emma 
Guetzlaft, Waverly, Iowa, $2.00—Mrs. Wm. 
Schlottmann, Brenham, Texas, $9.00—Mrs. 
Walter Wischulke, Gran.ion, Wis., $.50— 
Rey. R. B. Holteld, Defoe, Sask., Canada, 
$2.00—Mrs. C. Ager, Waupeton, Iowa, $2.00 
—Tabitha Society, Kensington, Kans., 
$2.00 in memory of Miss Emilie Waldow 
—Rev. O. H. Wonn, Brandon, Wis., rental 
New Guinea film, $13.63—Rev. David Rath, 
Prairie du Sac, Wis., showing New Guinea 
film, $17.40—Rev. C. F. Hatermann, Dan- 
torth, Ill, showing of New Guinea film, 
$75.46—Mrs. Uffe Ludwigs, Chana, IIll., 
$1.00—Rev. C. Winter, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$25.00—-N. N., Ark., $30.00—Mrs. Chas. 
Pohl, Detroit, Mich., $1.00 in memory of 
husband—Ph. J. Schmidt, Compton, [ll., 
$1.00—Mrs. Otto Friedrich, Albion, Nebr. 
$1.00—Louis Froh, Marine City, Mich., $1.00 
Hdwin Boeder, Watertown, Wis., $1.00— 
Mrs. F. Schroeder, Detroit, Mich., $.50— 
Herm Blank, Franklin Groves, Ill, $.50. 

Total — $550.08. 
B. Kor Sending Account: 

Miss Dorothy Rundt, Lincoln, Nebr., 
$1.00—Helen and Elsie Milleville, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., $20.00—Mrs. John Korte, 
Metropolis, Ill., $10.00—Zion Missionary 
Society, Clinton, Iowa, $15.00—N. N., Texas, 
$15.00. Total — $61.00. 
Cc. Training of Native Helpers. board- 

ing Schools: 

L., Nebr. $25.00—Mrs. John Moser, Good- 
rich N: D7 $5200: Total — $30.00. 
D. Medical Mission, Hospital, Salwarsan: 

Mrs, F. H. Rausch, Waverly, Iowa, $1.00 
—L., Nebr., $25.00—Mrs. Geo. Helmkamo, 
Eustis, Nebr., $1.00—Mrs. Otto Friedrich, 
St. Edwards, Nebr., $3.00—John Brandt, 
Cole Camp, Mo., $1.00 Total—$31.00. 
EK. For the Education of Missionary 

Children: 


Rev. W. A. Foege, Eldorado, Iowa. In 
memory of Mrs. Hulda Gratfenberg, El- 
dorado, Iowa, by: Mr. and Mrs. Max Graf- 
enberg, Mr. and Mrs. John Drewes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fritz Vagts, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Grafenberg, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Strudchoff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Drewes, St. Peter’s 
ln A. Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Trapp, Reve and 
Mrs W. A. Foege: $11.00—H. F. P. Jaehnig, 
San Antonio, Vexas, $5.00—Mrs. John Kor- 


te, Metropolis, Ill, $1.00—Mrs. Minnie 
Hassinger, Salem, Ore., $5.00—M. Boett, 
cher, Brandon, Wis., $1.00—Otto Wieder- 


anders, Pinedale, Wyo., $5.00—Rev. W. A. 
Foege, Eldorado, Iowa, in memory of Rev. 


Conrad Meyer, Oelwein, Iowa, $1.00—Rev. 
W. A. Foege, Eldorado, Iowa, in memory 
of H. W. Gross, Eldorado, Iowa, by: Mr. 
and Mrs, Fritz Gross, Miss Anna Gross, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Koester and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Trapp, Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
ford Ney, Rev. and Mrs. A. W. Foege, 


$8.00—Mrs. C. 
Mrs. Marie Lehmann, St. 


Metger, Mercer, Pa., $5.00— 
Paul, Minn., $1.00 
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—A Friend, Gothenburg, Nebr., $1.00— 
Miss Anna Haack, Curtice, Ohio, $1.00— 
Paul F. Peters, Hamilton, Texas, $2.50. 

Total — $47.50. 


May the blessing of the Lord rest upon 
the kind and cheerful givers and their 


giitts. Thank you! 
C. TAUBERT, Mer. 
Fort Collins, Colo., 
Kebruray 5th 1941. 
——_- 


BOOK REVIEW 

The World ‘voday, a challenge to the 
Christian Church by Prof. Alfred M. Reb- 
winkel, M. A., Bb. D., of Concordia Semin- 
ary, Sct. Louis, Mo., Concordia Publ. House, 
St. Louis, Mo., Price cloth, 90c; paper, 50c. 

Here is a precious gift to the Church. 
In these times of confusion this disserta- 
tion wiil clarify one’s though.s and put 
your feet on safe and solid ground, viz., 
the Holy Scriptures. The title indicates 
this book’s timely contents. It deals with 
the political and international world, the 
social and economic world, and the religi- 


ous world. The Scriptural basis esp. 
trom the prophecs, is exceptionally thor- 
oughgoing and _ irrefutable. Quotations 


from all sorts of sources, our Confessions, 
church fathers, statistics are very valu- 
able. Historical data, e. g., on English 
Slave trade with its unspeakable horrors, 
saie of human beings by German princes, 
etc., etc., make one’s blood run cold. This 
is a sane, sober, Lutheran way of looking 
at the world of today and tinding your 
way With the guidance of God’s sure and 
infallible Word. Tolle, lege! 


“In the Ligsht of the Cross” Daily devo- 
tional readings for Lent by Rev. J. H. 
Deckman. Concordia Publ. House, St. 
Louis, Mo., and 

ist vollbracht” meditations on Lu- 
ther’s explanations of the second arti- 
cle and on the seven words from the 
cross by Rev. R. Herrmann. Concor- 


“Es 


dia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 5e, 
$3.00 per hundred. 
We had the privilege of examining 


three different booklets for this season 
of Lent. Without a doubt, “In the Light 
of the Cross’ is the best. The Introduc- 
tion alone is worth the price of the booklet. 
Its brief meditations deal with our Temp- 
tations, Our Faith, our Life, our Service, 
our Witnessing and our Loyalty. A series 
of fine morning and evening prayers and 
prayers in sickness are welcome addi- 
tions. Forty Scriptural readings on the 
Passion are included. Best of all, these 
meditations are devout interpretations of 
Scripture and offer the pure Word of 
God. The prayers in the German edition 
are on the Seven Words and are especi- 
ally beautiful. This edition also contains 
brief notes on some of our Lutheran Lent- 
en booklets help establish a family altar in 


many homes this Lenten season! 


Gio dle VA, 
oe i a Dey 
EDUCATION OF MISSIONARIES’ 
CHILDREN 


A young lady from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
sending $2.50 for education of mission- 
aries’ children, writes, “I know what a 
siruggle many of us have had to finance 
our way through college, and these chil- 
dren and their parents certainly deserve 
financial aid.’”” The Board of Foregn 
Missions would appreciate other gifts like 
this for the education of missionaries’ 
children, 
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MISSIONARY KREBS’ 
FIRST REPORT 


A new man at the missionary front is 
a new reporter to the church papers back 
home. A new man I truly am, but as to 
my ability to report conditions as I see 
them remains to be seen. I have now been 
in New Guinea a short seven weeks. My 
arrival here was safe and most joyous, but 
I aim to give you not a travelogue, but 
rather an account of a native baptismal 
service, the second I witnessed since com- 
ing to New Guinea. The first was in the 
village of Sumau in the Begesin parish. 
Of the second I shall now tell. 


On September 29 there was to be a bap- 
tismal service in the village of Jauru, 
inland twenty miles from Bunabun. Mis- 
sicnary Hafermann, Brother Siemers 
and I planned to attend. Our Totol was 
making the trip to Bunabun on the 26th. 
We set sail from Nagada, our cocoanut 
plantation near Madang, at 8:30 in the 
morning. Under the experienced guidance 
of Captain Radke the Totol was safely 
guided through the reef-infested waters, 
past the many small islands lining the 
coast-line, and so out to the open sea. In 
spite of the smoothness of the sea I did 
not prove to be a very good sailor, but 
this didn’t make me feel badly since almost 
everyone gets seasick on the Totol. After 
five and a half hours we arrived at Buna- 
bun. 


Bunabun is one of the central stations 
lying on the coast about fifty miles north 
of Madang. If the Totol hadn’t made the 
trip just when it did we would have had 
a hard two day march along the coast. 
Brother Barber met us at Bunabun. He 
is in charge of our teakwood plantation 
there. Rev. Henkelmann had gone to 
Jauru the week before to make final prepa- 
rations for the baptism. We spent the 
afternoon repacking our supplies and 
limiting ourselves to the barest neces- 
sities. 

On the following day we arose before 
sun-up, but last minute preparations de- 
layed us so we did not start until 8:00 
o’clock. Ten contract boys were to ac- 
cumpany us to carry our “rucksacks” with 
all necessary supplies. Feeling quite 
fresh and spry we set out for the village 


of Sarisawu which is about half way to 
Jauru and at an elevation of 2,000 feet. 
The first two hours were spent in the 
Furuk River valley. It seemed to me that 
most of this time was spent in the water. 
At first we tried to cross the stream by 
searching out stepping stones, but this 
soon proved a waste of time. All in all we 
crossed this one stream nineteen times 
before we finally reached the base of the 
foothills of the Adelbert Mountain Range. 
We were fortunate that it was the dry 
season for I don’t see how we could have 
negotiated this stream otherwise. The 
large river bed and the numerous large 
rocks testify to the fact that this river is 
a treacherous one in the rainy season. 
Thus began our steady climb up to Sarisa- 
wu. 

Through the heat of the day we suc- 
cessfully negotiated the steep climb to 
Sarisawu. This village is beautifully lo- 
cated and on a clear day the ocean and 
the harbor of Bunabun can easily be dis- 
tinguished. We arrived there at 1:30 
o’clock and decided to spend the night 
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there. We made ourselves as comfortable 
as possible in the house kiap and bathed 
as well as possible in a basin of water 
and rested from our long climb. The 
house kiap is a bush house erected by the 
natives of the village for the use of any 
Europeans who might desire to stay over 
night in their village, or who might want 
to rest before continuing their journey. 
To the native it really has a greater sig- 
nificance. To them it is the house for the 
kiap or government official when he comes 
to collect head-tax and to take the census. 
It is also at his request that such houses 
are built. Making ourselves as comfor- 
table as possible on the hard floor, we 
settled down to a good night’s sleep. Did 
I say good? We thought it would be good 
because we certainly were tired enough, 
but to our displeasure the mosquitoes were 
not of the same opinion. So between the 
hard floor and the persistent anopheles 
we had hardly closed our eyes when it 
was again time to be up and on our way. 


The next morning, September 28, the 
air was fresh and clear and at 6:00 o’clock 
we were on the road again getting ready 
to climb another 1300 feet to Jauru. Here 
we encountered no level stretches of land, 
but spent our time going up and down, 
following a steep ridge most of the time. 
At this altitude we noticed a decided 
change in the climate. The temperature 
was slightly on the cool side. In spite of 
this we managed to work up a good sweat 
and stood shivering when we stopped to 
“kissem wind,” to catch our breath. This 
is one of the many examples of the con- 
trasts one finds in New Guinea. 

We arrived in Jauru at 11:30 and soon 
noticed that our coming was awaited. 
There was a line of some two hundred and 
fifty natives to greet us. The line extend- 
ed from outside the village compound 
proper to the very steps of the new bush 
house which had been erected for the mis- 
sionary for this special occasion. As we 
came into view of this long line of natives 
we were greeted by a hearty “‘fele,” which 
is Amele for our welcome. To get to the 
new bush house where Rev. Henkelmann 
was waiting to greet us we had to shake 
hands with every man, woman and child 
standing in line. Such an act of friend- 
ship on the part of the natives is hearten- 


ing and helps a great deal toward making 
one feel right at home in their midst. 
We had hoped to arrive at Jauru in 
time for the examination of the catechu- 
mens, but that had taken place while we 
were still on our way. However, there 


_was another treat in store for us; we 


were to witness a typical war dance, vic- 
tory dance, and the burning of the old 
instruments of sorcery. 


Let us go back a few years. When it 
was first decided by these people to ac- 
cept Christianity there was a difference 
of opinion among the villagers. A certain 
faction comprising about half of the vil- 
lage didn’t want to part with their old 
practices of sorcery. These were led 
by one of the old chieftains. Their faith 
in their old “tambarans” was so strong 
that they finally decided to move out of 
the village. This they did and set up their 
own village, leaving their relatives to 
meet their own doom, so they thought. It 
is significant to note here that on this par- 
ticular day the old chieftain who protested 
most strongly, came quite voluntarily and 
cast a few of his old instruments of sor- 
cery into the fire. So there is always great 
hepe that the conscientious objectors will 
be brought closer to Christ in the near 
future. 

The display in the afternoon was to be 
presented by the catechumens. They as- 
sembled on a hill at the edge of the village 
and donned their “war paint and feathers” 
with a great outburst of shouts and 
screaming, the men came stampeding 
down the hill followed by the women. They 
stopped before they came to us and vent- 
ed their pretended wrath on the ground 
with their spears. They then went to the 
center of the village and began their vic- 
tory dance. 

In the victory dance men, women and 
children took part. With beating of tom- 
toms and a rhythmical stamping of feet 
and weird incantations they milled about 
in a huge circle. These dances would 
sometimes last for days until the last 
dancer would fall down from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

Next we were shown the method used 
for establishing the identity of one respon- 
sible for a death in a village, or for a 
murder, or for any other ill which might 
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have befallen a village or an individual of 
the village. An old sorcerer was accom- 
panied into the bush by three warriors 
and by magical words he would “trans- 
form” them into some animal, for ex- 
ample, a wild pig. The warriors would 
then put on a disguise similar to a wild 
pig’s head. Thus disguised they were to 
follow a sign the sorcerer had given them 
and they were then to find the one respon- 
sible for their ills. When the “guilty” 
one is found the warriors return to the 
village and report to their chief. Plans 
are then made for revenge. 

After the dances came the burning of 
implements of sorcery. All those things 
with which they had grown up, the things 
into which they had put their trust, were 
now cast into a fire: they were changing 
their beliefs and their manner of living, 
were now becoming Christian. 

The Sunday festivities began at 9:00 
o’clock. The catechumens assembled on 
the hill in front of the church. The wom- 
en wore white dresses and the men had 
white lap-laps. There were one hundred 
and thirty-three in the group. Of this 
number sixty were men, fifty-eight were 
women and the rest were children. At 
9:30 this group marched down the hill 
into the church. Brother Siemers had his 
movie camera and I think he got some good 
shots. The service was much like services 
at home. In the baptism Missionary 
Henkelmann was assisted by native teach- 
ers and as each one was baptized a Chris- 
tian name was given. The whole service 
was conducted in the Ragetta language. 
Thus ended the second baptismal service 
I was permitted to witness since my ar- 
rival in New Guinea. 


LARGE GIFT RECEIVED 


A received from a family which has 
repeatedly made large contributions to 
our cause a gift of $210.00. This is a re- 
markable gift in itself and it came at a 
time when great need calls for extraordi- 
nary offerings in God’s Kingdom. 

“And let us consider one another to 
provoke unto love and to good works.” 
Hebrews 10:24. 

C. TAUBERT, Manager. 


BIBLE WOMEN AT WORK IN OUR 
INDIA MISSION 


Chakram Mary, supported by St. Peter Sunday 
School, Flanagan, Illinois, the Rev. E. V. Schroeder, 
Pastor, writes as follows to her patron friends in 
America. 


My Dear patrons in the Lord: 

We, the Bible or Zanana Women in 
India, have written letters to you. I am 
glad that we have also received answers.. 
We are happy when we receive your let- 
ters. 

Our work is progressing year by year. 
We know that God is the sole cause of this. 
Many faithless Christians have gone back 
to their old Hindu religion. Now God is 
using us in bringing them back to Christ. 
lam glad to say that many souls have been 
won for Christ this year. When we go 
to the villages around here we often re- 
turn at twelve o’clock noon. Sometimes 
we go to villages that are at a distance of 
four or more miles to carry the Word of 
God. Then we take our noon meal with 
us and stay all day. 

During the afternoon we work in our 
own village. Our work is chiefly with the 
Indian women. We teach them the stories 
and miracles of the Bible. They are very 
much interested in learning them. We 
have taught embroidery also, and as we 
teach them this, we tell them of God’s love. 

The caste feelings are gradually fading 
away so that they ask us to sit by their 
sides. This is a great change among the 
Hindus at the present day. Many are 
believing in Christ secretly because caste 
feeling stands in the way. We, however, 
tell them that they must also confess 
Christ publicly. Pray for those people. 
There is very much work to be done among 
the women of India. Therefore we need 
more Bible Women workers. 

There are about thirty pupils in our 
village Sunday school. 

Our Missamma comes from Tirupati oc- 
casionally to see us, to speak with the 
Hindu women and to visit the Christians. 

In order that the Lord’s work may 
prosper and increase, I pray that God 
may bless all of us. 

My heartiest thanks to you all for the 
help you are rendering us. I shall be very 
happy to receive a letter from you. 

Sincerely, 
CHAKRAM Mary. 
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OUR MISSION STATIONS 
IN NEW GUINEA 


Nobonob 
By THE Rev. R. INSELMANN 


Let’s go to Nobonob! Standing on the 
bridge at Madang harbor we see a moun- 
tain toward the northeast. On a bright 
morning we can see the roofs of two 
houses on this mountain. The one is the 
roof of the Nobonob station house, the 
other that of the guest house. 


At Sagalau, a native village belonging 
to the Nobonob congregation, two boys 
with several horses await us. The horses 
are to carry us up to Nobonob. But before 
we start out on horseback, let’s have a 
green cocoanut to drink for it was rather 
hot on the canoe from Madang to Sagalau. 
The horses, eager to get back to their 
grass at Nobonob, start out in a swift trot, 
but when they must begin the 1300 foot 
climb they slow down. The higher we 
climb the cooler we find the breeze. The 


Nobonob Church and Baptismal Group 


We are starting out in a native canoe 
across the Madang harbor, passing the 
island on which the government native 
hospital is located. A small channel sep- 
arates this island from the mainland. 
Having passed the island we turn around 
the bend on our left and soon leave the 
open sea, following the Mairo River for a 
short distance until we turn to the right. 
Following a small channel we enter a 
dense jungle which enables us to see trop- 
ical vegetation in its full beauty. The 
channel itself is full of fish small and 
large. After a little while we again enter 
a small harbor which is an arm of the 
sea extending inland about a mile. It is 
called Sagalau harbor. The canoe voyage 
has taken us exactly thirty-five minutes 
with native boys at the oars. 


mountain is quite steep and thus the road 
makes many a turn, winding its way up to 
Nobonob. Now we are up at Guntabag. 
On this mountain the tibud Guntag (a 
god) was believed to live. When the Nobo- 
nob people were stsill heathen they feared 
this tibud place and would not go on this 
mountain. From Guntabag we can see 
the station house at a short distance lo- 
cated on another peak called Kubpug’da. 
The station house is painted white and its 
roof red. The free space around the house 
is surrounded by a hedge which beautifies 
the place. Coming up to the station you 
will say, “O what a wonderful sight from 
here!”’ We can see Madang and its har- 
bor, Graged and the many other islands, 
the airplane field near Madang, and in the 
background the Rai Coast with its mighty 
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Finisterre Mountains. Looking south- 
west we see the majestic Bismarck Range. 
To the northwest is the Adelbert Range 
and to the north we see Karkar Island. 
Indeed, a grand sight! On a clear day 
in the afternoon we are able to see also 
Long Island and Crown Island about 
seventy-five miles away. Every ship 
coming to Madang and leaving again can 
be seen from here. 


You will notice that everything looks 
quite new at Nobonob, for the station 
and most of the smaller buildings were 
just completed in April, 1938. The station 
house has also a room for guests, and 
having come up from Madang, you may 
feel a little chilly toward evening at 
Nobonob. You certainly will need a blan- 
ket at night. The smaller buildings are 
a hen house, a wash house, a store, a shed 
for firewood and a house for the contract 
boys. A little ways down the mountain 
you will see a shed for the cows and an- 
other one for pigs. A good pasture pro- 
vides sufficient grass for the horses and 
cows. 


About two hundred yards down from 
the station house the guest house is loca- 
ted. People who like to live at Nobonob 
for a longer period make use of the guest 
house. One hundred yards north of the 
station house is the Nobonob church. It 
has two bells and every Sunday they in- 
vite the people for services. Close to the 
church is a dispensary where medicine is 
given to sick natives. Natives who are 
more seriously ill may stay in the two ad- 
joining rooms of the dispensary. 


Before leaving Nobonob again you cer- 
tainly wish to see the four villages on the 
mountain. This will take you about half 
a day. The names of the four villages are 
Balapa, Mih’da, Bedip, and Palameg’pa. 

Going back to Madang you may want to 
take a different road and thus the horses 
will take you down to Nagada Planta- 
tion. In one and a half hours you will 
arrive there. I am sure you will equally 
enjoy the road via Nagada with all its 
scenery as the one via Sagalau. Brother 
Jaeschke, our manager of the plantation, 
will be so kind as to have his boat’s crew 
take you back to Madang. 


GOD’S LAW OF GAIN 


Our God is a God of law and order. 
Everything in the universe runs according 
to definite laws. The sun rises in the morn- 
ing, not at night; the fields are ripe unto 
the harvest in the late summer and fall, 
not in the springtime; this is not an acci- 
dent or just luck—God has ordered it to be 
so. 


For man’s happy existence God has also 
ordained laws, which, if obeyed, do work 
for man’s benefit. Man seeks profit in all 
he does. Real profit, however, depends 
upon fulfillment of God’s law regulating 
profit, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” Most men try to make their lives 
profitable by first seeking to gain much 
of this world’s material goods, but “What 
is aman profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” “We 
brought nothing into this world and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out.” For 
real gain, God says, “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” This law does work because 
it is God’s law of gain and it has His 
blessing. Any other attempt to gain 
profit does not have God’s blessing. 


If you want to be rich here and here- 
after follow God’s law of gain and “seek 
ye first the kingdom of God.” 


Seeking the Kingdom of God 
1 
God’s kingdom is revealed to us in the 
Bible. Know more about your God: read 
and study your Bible each day with your 
family. 
2 


The Church is the only organization on 
earth that is vitally concerned about our 
eternal welfare and about putting God’s 
kingdom first. If you are seeking God’s 
kingdom go to church regularly, for the 
church is God’s kingdom here on earth. 


3 


God’s kingdom has been established not 
for God’s sake, but for your sake. Sup- 
port the work of His kingdom liberally, 
for the more you put into the kingdom 
the more you'll get out of it.—EH. J. B. 
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OUR FAR-FLUNG MISSION IN THE 
FOOTHILLS OF THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


By THE Rev. Peter Mour 


Radiating in all directions from the 
city of Calgary, one finds many hard 
surfaced highways, railroads and now, of 
course, airlines as well. 

All these modern highways and sky- 
ways bring even the city of the foothills 
within each reach of the rest of the world 
and make possible the planting of the 
Church of the Reformation among the 


the means of grace to the Lutherans who 
were seeking new homes. 


Some of the fields belonging to the 
“Foothills Mission Parish” have been 
served continuously for many years, even 
though not at all regular. There has not 
been the progress one would look for or 
desire. One must, however, not forget the 
many difficulties which were encountered 
here in years gone by and many of these 
are still existent. The population, espec- 
ially in the early years, was shifting, 
moving from place to place, seeking bet- 
ter farms and homes. There is no doubt 


River and Mountain Scene West of Calgary 


many scattered settlers in this far western 
frontier province of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Using the city as center of operation, 
mission work is carried on in the outlying 
districts as far away as one hundred and 
sixty miles to the southeast. Calgary is 
the logical center, since the various places 
served are all located along the east side 
of the Rockies, to the north, south and 
east and can all be reached by highways 
throughout the year. 


Mission work in the province dates back 
to the early history of the province of 
Alberta. When, in 1905, this part of the 
Northwest Territories became a part of 
the Dominion of Canada under the name 
of Alberta, it was soon after that our 
Church followed the railroads and oxcarts 
into the fast opening wilderness to bring 


that some of the early missionaries, too, 
were to blame for some of the failures, 
some attending much more to their busi- 
ness as colonizers than spreading the 
Kingdom and planting the Church. How- 
ever, we shall not pass judgment, since 
much of the earliest history lies shrouded 
in secrecy. Many of the original places 
are no longer being served, having long 
since been abandoned and far too many 
have become a prey of the sects which are 
perhaps more numerous here than else- 
where. 


Our mission work throughout Alberta 
was not done as aggressively as it should 
have been pushed during the period of 
rapid expansion. Far too many of the 
more promising fields were left to others, 
some were given up and in a good many 
cases were left to the sects. 
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The American Lutheran Church is not 
at all well represented in the foothills 
province. We certainly would rejoice had 
we located or not withdrawn from many 
of the promising fields, and in this case 
even cities come into the picture. We, 
nevertheless, rejoice that we have a foot- 
hold in some of the fields which hold some 
promise for the future. 


Looking more closely at the field, which 
we shall call the “Foothills Mission Par- 
ish,” we find that it consists of seven mis- 
sions and preaching places stretching all 
along the Rockies for one hundred and 
ninety miles, from south to north, and 
some sixty-five miles to the east. Up to 
a few years ago this field was served by 
two missionaries, but owing to the short- 
age of both men and funds, it has been 
combined into one parish and is now served 
from Calgary as the center. 


Didsbury, Alberta is but a preaching 
place, a number of families having set- 
tled in the town and vicinity a few years 
ago. Most of these families have come 
from some of our other congregations. 
Thirty-seven souls belong to this preach- 
ing place which is forty-eight miles north 
of Calgary on the Edmonton Trail, the 
main highway of the province. 


Owing to the few services which can be 
given, growth cannot be expected to be 
rapid, but will continue to be slow. A 
small church belonging to the Seventh Day 
Adventists is being rented for the services 
and the sessions of the Sunday school. 
Didsbury was formerly the center of the 
northern part of the field, the missionary 
making his home there. 


Twelve miles south and twenty to the 
east is located the congregation known 
as St. Peters, some ten miles west of the 
town of Acme. Here we find a small dwell- 
ing which is being used for divine serv- 
ices. When we think and speak of churches 
we have in mind a much more pretentious 
building than the one we find here. This 
simple building has nothing in common 
with churches found elsewhere, as far as 
the building is concerned. 

A small group of worshippers gathers 
here monthly or at best every three weeks. 
Many of these people first settled in the 


city of Calgary, but were forced to leave 


their homes when the depression of the 
last decade swept the country and have 
made homes for themselves on the rolling 
prairies some sixty-five miles to the north- 
east of Calgary. A few of the families 
found here come from the drought area of 
Saskatchewan. Having found new, and 
seemingly more permanent homes, they 


A Typical Footh 


are rejoicing in the fact that the Church 
which they for years have called their 
own is again able to break the Bread of 
Life for them. 


Going north along the Edmonton Trail 
we come to the town of Olds, where we 
turn east to reach another of the preach- 
ing places. Seventeen miles southeast 
brings us to the preaching place known 
as Olds. 
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Most of these people left their homes 
in Iowa and sought new homes in the fast 
opening country after the turn of the 
last century. Only a few families of Lu- 
theran stock have settled here and for 
this reason growth has not been rapid or 
spectacular. A few families with no 
church affiliation are attending divine 


on Parish Scene 


services here which are not held oftener 
than once a month. Our Lutheran people 
who live here are loyal and rejoice that 
the Church is able to bring them the 
Gospel. Twenty-eight souls gather in a 
school house for divine service and Sunday 
school. 

Another fourteen miles northeast 
brings us to the newest American Luther- 
an Church mission in the Canada Dis- 


trict. Good Hope Church, Torrington. 
Even though the newest, it is nevertheless, 
the largest of all congregations compris- 
ing the “Foothills Mission Parish.” 

No doubt, the reader will ask how did 
we come to this mission? Why were these 
people not served before, or have they all 
moved here just recently? The village of 
Torrington is in the process of develop- 
ment. Only the most necessary services 
were rendered up to now, but with every 
passing month, more places of business 
and public services are springing up so 
that in the near future a good sized town 
may develop. 

Several of the families now residing at 
Torrington belonged to our Church years 
ago and were then members of our mission 
known as Sunnyslope, but for reasons 
which we do not care to mention here, 
left our Church and attended other 
churches in the community. 


During the last few years many fam- 
ilies have been moving into the newly 
opened country. We meet here families 
who more than thirty years ago settled 
in southwestern Saskatchewan, but who 
were forced to leave their new found 
homes on account of the ever recurring 
droughts. They have faithfully tried to 
make new homes for themselves and their 
families and have to some extent succeed- 
ed admirably. Being desirous that the 
church of their fathers should be pre- 
served for their children, these newcom- 
ers joined by the former members of our 
Church, founded a new congregation and 
undertook the building of a church home. 
Having completed the most necessary 
work on their church they called upon 
the American Lutheran Church to give 
them service and that is the story of the 
newest mission in the Canada District. 
One of the first steps of this group was to 
make application for membership in the 
American Lutheran Church, the church 
they have always belonged to, it is the 
Church they love. 

Every three weeks divine service and 
Sunday school are held here in Good Hope 
Church, Torrington. Good Hope has the 
distinction of being the first and only 
church in the rapidly expanding village 
of Torrington. 

It can easily be understood that many 
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of these people live in dire poverty, hav- 
ing lost all their material possessions in 
their former places of residence through 
many years of drought. Despite their pov- 
erty, these people are nevertheless liberal 
towards their church and desirous of 
spreading the Kingdom at home and 
abroad. Their offerings have proven their 
love for their church and the Kingdom. 
Being the only congregation in the village 
Good Hope Church looks hopefully into 
the future, feeling that many of the un- 
churched in the community can be won for 
Christ and His Church. With God’s bless- 
ing the members of Good Hope Church 
look into the future to the time when they 
will have become more firmly established 
and thus will be able to support their 
Church more liberally than they are able 
at the present time. 

Sixty-five miles to the east of Calgary 
we come to the town of Cluny where one 
of our oldest Alberta congregations is 
located, known as Christ, Cluny. Despite 
the many years of history this congre- 
gation has not increased and developed 
as its founders had hoped that it would. 

Christ Church, Cluny consists of a num- 
ber of families who have settled here 
years ago, coming mostly from our con- 
gregations in Saskatchewan. The mem- 
bers of Christ church are known as lib- 
eral supporters of the Church and have 
demonstrated this fact quite frequently. 
Even though this field was vacant the 
larger part of the year and few services 
were conducted, the members almost 
tripled their Fair Share for the year. 

A church building has never been ac- 
quired here and for this reason the serv- 
ices are conducted in the homes of the 
members. 

Despite the fact that no young people 
are connected with this congregation, 
there are a fine lot of youngsters attend- 
ing Sunday school, who will, if all of them 
can be kept with the Church, greatly in- 
crease the size of this congregation in the 
not too distant future. 

Following highway No. 1 south of the 
city we come to Monarch, where one of 
the congregations of the “Foothills Mis- 
sion Parish” is located. One hundred and 
twenty-eight miles to the southeast of 
Calgary. A couple of miles from the town 


of Monarch situated upon a hill, we find 
Trinity Church, Monarch, the second 
largest congregation comprising this field. 
Materially these people are much bet- 
ter situated, having lived here for a long- 
er time and having enjoyed better oppor- 
tunities. Most of the members are living 
in the irrigation district, with its diversi- 
fied farming and sugar beet industry. 
Every three weeks the members gather 
for divine service in their little church on 
the hill. We must pay tribute to these peo- 
ple for their faitful attendance, even 
though some of them are as far as twenty 


Pine Lake, North of Calgary 


miles distant. We live in hopes that this 
mission will develop and become one of 
the largest congregations in the field. The 
congregation has paid for its modest 
church building without the help of the 
Church Building Fund of the American 
Lutheran Church, and already plans are 
being formulated to enlarge the edifice 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Twenty-nine miles to the north of Trin- 
ity Church some distance from the town 
of Iron Springs is the last of the seven 
missions belonging to the “Foothi!ls Mis- 
sion Parish.” Here in one of the con- 
solidated school houses the members of 
Christ Church meet for divine service 
and Sunday school. 

The members of this mission are spread 
over a large area, many of the former 
Lutherans who live here have fallen into 
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the hands of the sects that abound here. 
The work of the Church is hindered and 
hampered under such conditions and prog- 
ress is bound to be very slow. 

To reach the seven missions or congre- 
gations in the “Foothills Mission Parish” 
it is necessary to travel seven hundred 
and sixty-five miles, at least monthly or a 
total of ten thousand miles annually, re- 
membering that when more frequent 
services are held the mileage is according- 
ly increased. Owing to these distances 
the service of this field is very expensive, 
since all traveling must of necessity be 
per auto. 

That under such conditions the work 
cannot develop as rapidly as would be the 
case under more favorable conditions is 
readily seen. The services one can supply 
are few and therefore the less loyal can 
easily be tempted to join other groups 
who offer more services at no increased 
cost. 

The Lutheran Church has throughout 
the whole of Alberta many sects to con- 
tend with and ever so many former Lu- 
therans are no longer found in the fold of 
the Lutheran Church. This applies to 
cities as well as rural communities. 

Owing to the excellent climate there 
is very little difficulty in keeping the 
schedule in operation. Cold spells do 
come, but our famous Chinooks will 
change the coldest weather within a few 
hours, and thus make possible motor trav- 
el the year around. 

Thanks to the American Lutheran 
Church which has been and is now sup- 
porting this work, none of these souls 
could otherwise be served. We hope that 
some day these mission parishes will be 
able to support themselves and help more 
liberally to extend the Kingdom of God 
in the plains and mountains of Alberta. 

This country abounds in scenic beauty 
and is the playground of the west. Thous- 
ands of tourists come here every year to 
spend their vacations in the famous park 
at Banff. 

Many of our fellow Lutherans, no 
doubt, also take vacations and some will 
no doubt also seek the beauties of the 
Foothills. We, therefore, extend a hearty 
invitation to any and all members of our 
Church who should pass our way. 


A WOMAN SHOWS THE WAY 


By MISSIONARY REV. F. HENKELMANN 
NEw GUINEA 


Scandal 


“You are a real leader of the people 
and a fine friend of the helper indeed!” 
Biri’s invective on Ambug’s head burst in 
a flash of irony. She was the wife of 
Sisou, the mission helper at Suberam in 
the Laden area of New Guinea. Cut to the 
quick by the decided change in attitude of 
the elder of the young congregation she 
added bitterly, “Must our friendship end 
by you, Ambug, starting a scandal about 
my husband behind his back!” 


“What other reason had he for giving 
Peta that pig if he was not in love with 
her?” Ambug contended stoutly. 

“He did not give Peta a pig,” Biri coun- 
tered with warmth. “I tell you it was I 
who gave her a pig, my own pet pig Nga- 
sug. (In the native language Ngasug 
means “I bathe”—-a significant native 
name for a pig). I gave it to her when 
we went back to Bagabag for a spell last 
year because Peta has helped us so well 
with all my work about the house and gar- 
den. And now you start a scandal about 
it. That’s the thanks a person gets for 
saving the poor girl from the clutches of 
that mean old polygamist, Wahon. Oh 
how you begged us to save the pretty in- 
nocent girl from such a dreadful fate! 
And how we ran to the rescue with all re- 
sources we could muster so that that old 
polygamist could not get your dear young 
sister Peta. Upon your.own suggestion 
we took her into our house and kept her 
from lewd Wahon though he was boiling 
with rage. And now I hear the beautiful 
young thing isn’t your sister at all. Aha! 
It dawns on me now that you are in love 
with her yourself, hence your heroic ef- 
forts in her behalf. Wait till I tell your 
wife about it! Won’t she be delighted to 
hear it! You think you can fool a woman, 
do you? Bah, we women can look right 
through you men! Just because Peta did 
not fall for your wiles and smiles but 
stayed with us, you are trying to make out 
she has an affair with my husband. Don’t 
judge others by yourself, Ambug.” 

“You'll regret this, you sharp-tongued 
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Amazon,” Ambug managed to wedge in 
edgewise; and then taking advantage of 
the opening proceeded to say, “Don’t for- 
get that Song of Bagabag, the other mis- 
sion helper here at Suberam, had to leave 
two years ago for no other reason than 
because of the trouble his wife caused 
here, wagging her wicked tongue all the 
time like a vixen. And don’t forget that 
I was the one who burned down his vacant 
house after he had left and chopped down 
the cocoanut palms and galip trees he had 
planted. You hot tempered shrews of the 
islands try to run everything your way; 
you'll get all of our docile women of the 
mountains infected yet with your rebel- 
lious spirit, if we don’t stop you pretty 
soon. You just wait and see: I’ll teach you 
your place.” Still muttering vague threats 
Ambug withdrew, leaving Biri and her 
husband Kisou alone. 

“You shouldn’t have said so much, 
Biri,” remarked her husband after Am- 
bug had left. ““You know how little these 
men will take from women. You remem- 
ber how the woman Serab and the two 
girls Keran and Inap were killed on ac- 
count of a trivial feud when we first came 
here. In the present case I am afraid 
you have made a bitter enemy. After all, 
Ambug is an influential man and has 
been one of our most faithful friends; 
and we surely do need friends in these 
heathen parts. We have been having 
enough trouble with the old heathen Wa- 
hon, that cannibal chief, and his follow- 
ers. You well remember how he and the 
gang from Jauru under Siliba and the 
heathen from Sarisawu under Panok 
banded together in the murder of Kamong 
in 1935. Yet Ambug stuck with us through 
thick and thin. But one thing he can’t 
stand is to be bossed by a woman. He 
couldn’t go Song’s wife because she could 
not keep her mouth shut and now you have 
spoiled it with him too. Your scathing 
tongue touched his pride. He won’t for- 
give or forget so soon.” 

“Well, do you want your name be- 
smirched and your whole work spoiled by 
his dirty insinuations? I told him the 
truth and nothing but the truth and if it 
hurts him to hear the truth, it’s just too 
bad. And what’s more: God is no re- 
specter of persons, so why should we be 


more afraid to tell an influential man 
where he’s wrong than the open sinner? 
Far from it; the influential man is the 
one we are in duty bound to correct be- 
cause everyone else is afraid to do so, and 
if he’s kept straight we have a much great- 
er force for good.” 

“Yes, yes, you’re right. You’re always 
right. But there is such a thing as tell- 
ing the truth in love.” 

“Though then is just the time you men 
lie to your wives, when you're in love with 
someone else.” 

“Now, now, you know what I meant by 
telling the truth in love.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do,— 
fall in love with Ambug?”’ 

“No, for I doubt whether you would 
tell him the truth then.” 

“Don’t I tell you the truth in love?” 

“HWnough of this lovely banter for the 
present. I feel too serious to joke. I’m 
rather worried about how things will turn 
out; in fact I’m quite anxious about future 
developments.” 

To tell the truth Biri was too but she 
would not admit it as she tenderly pressed 
her baby daughter, Naip, to her bosom, 
and watched her husband slowly puff away 
at the cigar she had rolled and lit for him 
with a smouldering brand from the hearth 
fire. Both, lost in thought, said nothing. 


Council of War 


Well might Kisou and Biri be apprehen- 
sive, for presently Peta’s two thwarted 
lovers, Ambug and Wahon, erstwhile bit- 
ter enemies, were finding a common 
ground for mutual understanding. As 
luck would have it, just at that time 
Wahon received a message from Panok 
of Sarisawu. It was a queer message but 
Wahon understood it for he had received 
many such messages in his long life. He 
received it with a leering grip for the 
message was a taro pierced with an ar- 
row: the old war symbol. ‘“Erekerek, 
tomorrow night,” whispered the messen- 
ger and the old chief raised his eyebrows, 
which is the Papuan way of nodding as- 
sent. “Send the message on to Siliba,’” 
directed the messenger and departed. 

On the following evening the three war 
chiefs, Panok of Sarisawu, Wahon of 
Suberam, and Siliba of Jauru, gathered 
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in a small hut near the hamlet of Ereke- 
rek for war council. There was a time 
when they had been powerful leaders of 
their people, ruling these slopes of the 
Adelbert Ranges with an iron hand and 
filling the hearts of their enemies with 
terror. But now the advent of the white 
man had cursed their power. Their glory 
was fading. The authority, prestige, and 
influence that once was theirs was slow- 
ly but surely slipping from their hands 
into those of the mission helpers. Now 
whole-heartedly they hated these new 
rivals, so unlike any upstart rivals they 
had known and dealt with before! They 
had tried their most potent death sorcery 
against them but it had failed. The help- 
ers could not be killed through black 
magic; they were immune. They must 
have a most extraordinary antidote. The 
cannibal chiefs had tried threats and 
bribes and murder, but the helpers could 
not be frightened away and the influence 
of the mission and government was stead- 
ily increasing. The Sculptor of Resigna- 
tion was secretly sharpening his chisel 
to put his mark upon their weather- 
beaten brows along with the wrinkled 
furrows that had already been drawn by 
the Sculptors Age, Lust, Fear, Super- 
stition, Hatred, and War. 

For a considerable time the Big Three 
silently sat around the flickering camp- 
fire thoughtfully sucking their cigars and 
looking off into space with a vacant stare. 
It was Panok who broke the silence with 
the words: “It is just too much! To think 
that it has come to this! A person can’t 
even do with his own wife what he wants 
to! The other day I was beating my wife 
up a bit with my wooden sword to help 
her remember who’s the boss when her 
shrill shrieks attracted the mission helper, 
Jaun. Instead of helping me, he knocked 
me down and wrenched the sword out of 
my hands and ranted and raged that I 
was killing my wife. As though it is any 
of his business what I do with my wife! 
He even went so far as to take her down to 
Bunabun* and had the missionary bind 
up the gashes I had cut across the top of 
her head. Revenge, revenge is what I’m 
after! My honor demands it! No! not 


*On January 26, 1939. 


on Jaun directly, just yet. Discretion is 
the better part of valor. First, let me 
get those whose heads he had turned; the 
women Mengama and Sasir and the man 
Hamu. They took my wife in ‘to keep her 
from harm until her wounds heal’! Those 
three are on the black list, doomed to die. 
But I can’t kill them because I would be 
suspected at once. You must do this job 
and help me out!” 

“T’d be suspected at once too for I have 
a couple of irons in the fire myself,” said 
Wahon, “especially since, through a 
judicious turn of circumstance, one of my 
old rivals has split with the opposition 
and is beginning to show signs of intelli- 
gence. But,” turning to Siliba he con- 
tinued, “how about you taking over the 
job? You could have it done without con- 
juring up immediate suspicion. You are 
the real man to do that little piece of 
work for Panok and at the same time you 
could do a little job for me, too.” 

“IT could put up an excuse too for not 
wishing to be the cat’s paw for Panok,” 
said Siliba haughtily. “Since Busonai, 
one of our Jauru boys attending school 
at Amron, died} even the mission help- 
er’s best friends are all wrought up and 
demand that all Jauru boys attending 
Amron are to come home at once and stay 
home. You may rest assured that I have 
blown that fire into a full blaze and with 
a few more sticks we’ll make it hot for 
Umat, the mission helper at Jauru. I ex- 
ploited the occasion to the fullest extent 
and encouraged the cannibals to threaten 
the helper Kabug, at Nerehek too. So if 
anything happens now I'll be suspected, 
for people out my way know that the old 
hawk is sharpening his talons. But I am 
not afraid. You two are getting old and 
feeble and have lost your fighting spirit, 
I still have the blood of adventure flowing 
through my veins. I'll tackle any job 
worthy of a warrior. It is no good burn- 
ing up with hate and doing nothing. I’m 
for tackling this business in a big way. 
I’ve just been waiting for an opportunity 
to tell you of my plans. I’m fed up on 
greens and vegetables and am yearning 
for meat. I’m in favor of killing off all 
helpers and teachers, government officials 


+On December 6, 1938. 
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and missionaries. I have already put my 
men to work digging pitfalls and making 
bows and arrows and spears and shields. 
I have butchered a pig and divided it 
among my people and have sent some 
pork, knives, pots, and loin cloths to the 
leading men of the Pirene tribe. They 
accepted my gifts and are one with me to 
ambush the foreigner, whether white or 
dark, who dares to come to our village. 
If we all pull together on this plan of 
action it can’t fail. Are you in on it?” 

“Aye, aye,” chimed in Panok and Wa- 
hon, their eyes aglow with the old-time 
fire at the prospect of realizing the reso- 
lute plan of their energetic younger col- 
league. 

“Ah, if I could have but one more good 
old cannibal feast before I die,’ sighed 
Wahon as he arose to retire for the night. 


(To be concluded next month) 


AN EVANGELIST AT WORK IN 
INDIA 


The following letter was addressed by Sreepuram 
Devadatham to Bethlehem Sunday School, Pember- 
ville, Ohio, The Rev. Theo. Buntz, pastor—JHS. 


Dear Patron: 

I am longing to write something about 
the evangelistic work which I am doing 
with your prayers and the money you are 
sending us. J am working as a catechist in 
Venkatagiri Town where the Maharajah 
is living. It is a city of almost sixteen 
thousand inhabitants. There are nearly 
two hundred Christians here. Some of our 
Christian pupils are reading (studying) 
in our Mission Boarding Schools at Reni- 
gunta, Nayudupet and Gudur. 

This is a self-supporting congregation. 
Our pastor is the Rev. K. Nathaniel and 
our missionary is the Rey. A. B. Nichol- 
son who resides at Kalahasti. He comes 
now and then and encourages us with 
sound advice. 

There are some centers, namely, Cha- 
palapalli at a distance of five miles, Pa- 
rolu at a distance of ten miles, Tathlur 
at a distance of seven miles and G. Ni- 
cadu at a distance of ten miles. At those 
places we have our congregations. Our 
pastor pays visits to these congregations, 
distributes the sacraments and conducts 
Sunday services. Our pastor and I do 


evangelistic work in the vicinity of this 
town. We sing a hymn, then I read a por- 
tion of the Bible and explain the same 
and close with a prayer. I visit Christian 
homes daily and tell them about Christian 
life and peace and teach them to subscribe 
to the pastor’s support. When our pastor 
goes to the village congregations I take 
the Sunday service and preach in the 
church. I also go to the surrounding vil- 
lages and preach the Word of God to the 
Hindus. Last year we rejoiced over 
the fact that twenty-nine were added to 
our church. They belonged to the caste 
which was suppressed by all Indians, 
even our own brethren for many cen- 
turies. Even our forefathers had for- 
saken them and taught us to forsake them. 
But a new light came and we all took 
holy communion with them with great 
pleasure. Our laymen also are happy to 
have them as our brethren. Also this 
year we have some people who are long- 
ing to be instructed. I am also doing evan- 
gelistic work among our Idia high caste 
people. They listen carefully, but they 
do not yet accept Christ as their Lord. We 
catechists meet every Wednesday to dis- 
cuss and learn more about the Gospel 
text which is prescribed for use on the 
following Sunday. 


We have here a movement which stands 
as an obstacle in the way of spreading 
the Gospel truth, yet we go on doing this 
with hope. 

We had planned to celebrate our dia- 
mond jubilee, but this has been stopped 
by the great war. We collected the offer- 
ings for our jubilee fund in various ways. 

We are glad that you are praying for 
us and for our Gospel work. 

I do not have a large family. I had a 
son who was reading in our Mission Board- 
ing School. He died in the year 1935. 
Now I have only one daughter. She is 
reading in the seventh standard (grade). 
Please pray for our family so that it may 
grow in the fear of God and in the like- 
ness of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


It is my sincere wish that we may see 
each other face to face in heaven though 
we are far apart here. 

Sincerely, 
SREEPURAM DEVADATHAM. 
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A BIBLE WOMAN SPEAKS TO HER 
PATRONS AND TO US 

The patron of this woman is St. Paul Lutheran 
Church, Imlay City, Michigan, The Rev. Martin 
Pempeit, Pastor. 

At the outset I offer my hearty thanks 
to the Almighty for the opportunity He 
has given me to let you know of the prog- 
ress of our Senana (Bible Women) work 
has made here in India. It must be de- 
sirable for you to know what prosperity 
the Lord’s work being done by us, has been 
experiencing. We see that God’s work 
is being done abundantly everywhere in 
India. 

His work has spread to the greater part 
of our Christless country. The prosperity 
of God’s Word is invisible to human eyes. 
The time for the destruction of the king- 
dom of Satan is at hand. Therefore, it is 
exerting all power to spoil the kingdom 
of God. But our gracious Lord is enrich- 
ing the spirit of faith of His children by 
manifesting Himself through His Word. 

God has never left us empty-handed 
after our unceasing prayers and true 
labors. We are sure that all labor bears 
its fruit. We cannot say that all that has 
been done was accomplished through our 
labor; it was accomplished as St. Paul 
says, through Jesus living in us. 

There are still innumerable souls that do 
not know Christ. Many are still to be bap- 
tized. 

You have no doubt heard about our hot 
climate. It stands as a hindrance to white 
people in India. Our Superintendent, Miss 
Kettner, caring little for her bodily com- 
fort, tries to stay with us all the time dur- 
ing our preaching work. This encourages 
us very much. 

Until we had the necessary instruments 
to attract the people with music we found 
it hard to gather crowds. Until the com- 
ing of Miss Kettner it was difficult to 
collect audiences. Now we gather crowds 
with hardly any instruments. It is be- 
cause white-skinned people are objects of 
attraction to our villagers. Marvelous 
numbers are gathered to see one white 
person. We utilize this for God’s work. 

In spite of our Superintendent’s ab- 
sence there is very little lacking in the 
progress of God’s work. We are working 
as usual. It is the work of God and not of 


man. We want no salvation through man, 
but we want Jesus. 

We are all doing well and hope to hear 
the same from you. Please remember us 
in your daily prayers. 


Yours affectionately, 


VIGAM BLANDEENAMMAH. 


KIND WORDS FROM ACROSS 
THE SEA 


Extract from “Australian Lutheran,” 
organ of the Ev. Lutheran Synod of 
Australia. 


New Guinea Mission: A few words of 
appreciation. 


One of the bright sides of our experi- 
ences on an isolated mission field has been 
the kind consideration and assistance of 
the neighboring missions. On a number 
of occasions in the past we have had to 
seek medical help and hospital service 
from the Lutheran Mission Finschhafen. 
In the last issue of the Australian Luther- 
an we reported on Mrs. Freund’s opera- 
tion at the Amele hospital of the Luther- 
an Mission Madang. 

We wish to place on record our grati- 
tude to these missions, especially to the 
hospital staffs, but also not forgetting the 
kindness of a number of the ladies at 
Amele and Madang, who, when they found 
that we had left home unprepared for 
this sudden and unexpected trip to Aus- 
tralia, untiringly sewed and even gave 
clothes to my wife and children. 

And in this connection we cannot re- 
frain from saying a few words about the 
doctors and nurses of these missions. 
Their motto is “service.” You can find 
men and women there who have dedicated 
their lives to the work, who do not ask 
what their pay is to be, and they do not 
shrink from sacrifice and hardship.—On 
behalf of the staff A. P. H. Freund, Bris- 
bane, Australia. 

Piety is assuming the God-directed at- 
titude and relationship toward God, self 
and fellowman with the Holy Ghost as 
motivating force. 
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CATTLE IN NEW GUINEA 
By THE Rev. E. F. HANNEMANN 


Animal life is rather meager in New 
Guinea. Native to New Guinea are only 
the wallaby, the hog, the snake, the dog, 
the iguana, the lizard and a number of 
other animals. There was no animal of the 
bovine type in the country. Cattle have 
been brought in by the white men. They 
use them for the same purpose for which 
cattle are used back home. In addition 
they use oxen as draught animals on their 
plantations and for transporting cargo 
to their station. 

Each mission station has from two to 
eight cows. Even for adults milk is an 
excellent food. It is said to be a good re- 
storer of red blood cells of which many 
are destroyed by malarial parasites. Milk 
is also a very essential food for children. 
By order of our doctors on the field it is 
always to be included in the dietary. 

Milking is done, as a rule, by native 
boys under the white man’s supervision. 

What type of dairy cows do we have? 
A friend of our mission in Queensland, 
Australia, donated several Friesian Hol- 
stein heifers about eight years ago. Un- 
fortunately, the Holsteins are not im- 
mune to Texas fever and have to be dipped 
or sprayed every three weeks. They also 
develop huge sores which require a white 
man’s supervision. The Holsteins are not 
herdy enough for the tropical climate. 
But would the Guernsey, brown Swiss, 
Jersey, or any other dairy type do any 
better? I think, if anything, they are still 
more sensitive. 

For this reason we are crossing the 
Holstein with the Zebu for a hardier type 
of animal. Types like the Red Poll or the 
Llawara should also be tried out. 

The Zebu are the domestic cattle of 
India. They are hardy and strong and 
almost free from ticks. (Ticks cause Tex- 
as fever.) They have convex foreheads, 
drooping ears, pointing horns and a huge 
fatty lump on the shoulders. Some of 
these cattle are large and some are small. 
Their colors are gray, cream, brown, 
white, red and sometimes black. 


The mission plantation at Nagada has 
over two hundred head of these cattle. 
They are kept to supply meat to the native 
work boys and to the mission stations in 
the vicinity. 

The Zebus are poor milch cattle, and 
for that reason crossing them with a bet- 
ter dairy type seems to be the only solu- 
tion to getting milch cows that can stand 
the tropics. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS NOTES 


Brother Jaeschke called on Dir. O. 
Theile in Australia on his way to his rela- 
tives in South Australia where he will 
spend a short furlough. 

Mrs. Schamann had the misfortune of 
breaking a leg just above the ankle. For- 
tunately the services of a doctor and the 
use of the X-ray were available. The in- 
jury has healed well. 


MEMORIAL WREATHS 


Instead of a cypress wreath 

On the grave of one held dear, 

We humbly bring a gift of love, 

The fragrance of their life to breathe 

Upon the world, and, from above, 
Bring heaven near. (Ch din 


The following memorial wreaths have been dedi- 
cated: in memory of Miss Marie Ziegenhagen, Le 
Center, Minn. Mr. and Mrs. G. Ziegenhagen $3.00, 
Mr. Henry Ziegenhagen and family $5.00, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Ziegenhagen and son Milo, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Ziegenhagen and son Gordon $2.00 each, 
the families of Messrs. Henry Tiede, Aug. Ziegen- 
hagen, Ted Seltz $1.00 each, Messrs. Gust and 
Herbert and William and George Ziegenhagen $1.00 
each, Francis, Mona and Moan Smisek and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Cecka $3.00, Miss Elsie Erdmann $1.00; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Kunde, Milwaukee, Wis. $3.00 
in memory of Alvina Hemmann; in memory of 
Johann Ehmke, Waltham, Minn. $3.50; in memory 
of Mr. Gustav Ziegenhagen, Sen., Le Center, Minn. : 
Mrs. G. Ziegenhagen $5.00, the Henry Ziegenhagen 
family $5.00, the families of Messrs. F. Smisek, F. 
Ziegenhagen and son Gordon, Arnold Ziegenhagen 
and son Milo, Fred Witte $2.00 each; H. Tiede, Hy. 
Welckle, Fred C. Rau, Theo. Zimmermann $1.00 
each, Messrs. Gust Jr. and William and George 
and Herbert Ziegenhagen $1.00 each, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Tiede 50c, Lutheran Ladies Aid $3.00; Rev. and 
Mrs. R. Ackermann, Le Center, Minn. $2.00, Mrs. 
Edith Tiede and family, Albert Lea, Minn. $2.00 
in memory of Rev. W. Adix, Manchester, Iowa; 
Lutheran Ladies Aid, Wishek, N. D. $3.00, the fam- 
ilies of Messrs. George Wolff $2.00, Edwin Wolff 
$1.00 in memory of Mr. Erwin F. Wolff; Mr. M. 
Bringewatt, Beatrice, Nebr. $1.00 in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frey; the Fred Moeller family, Ritz- 
ville, Wash. $14.00 in memory of the Rev. O. T. 
Just, Portland, Ore.; Rev. E. F. Hannemann, Chi- 
cago, Ill. $2.00 in memory of Mr. Ernest Hanne- 
mann, Ramona, 8S. D.; Rev. and Mrs. K. Ermisch, 
Minneapolis, $1.00 in memory of Mrs. Rev. M. 
Hafermann, Philadelphia, Penn.; Rev. E. F. 
Hannemann, Chicago, Ill. $1.00 in memory of Mrs. 
Michelke, Ramona, S. Dak. Total: $88.00. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1350 Spruce Place, 


April 14, 1941. KARL ERMISCH. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 


By Dr. F. O. THEILE, AUSTRALIA | 


The Dutch East Indies, the chain of 
islands between Australia and southern 
Asia, which form the greater part of the 
Colonial Empire of Holland or of the 
Netherlands in Europe, and which are 
most densely populated, have for many 
years been the object of much successful 
missionary effort. This missionary area 
and its missionary undertakings are not 
widely known among us for two reasons: 
first, most information of this field is 
published not in English, but in German 
or Dutch; secondly, the people inhabit- 
ing these islands are neither politically 
nor culturally of great interest to the 
outside world. 


On these islands there is an indigenous 
Christian Church larger than on any 
other better known mission field. It num- 
bers 2,000,000 members. Of these 1,- 
600,000 are indigenous people who have 
become Christian as a result of Prot- 
estant missionary work. The Roman 
Catholic Missions are also extremely ac- 
tive in this area. They number about 
450,000 adherents. Not only the total 
number of Christians, 2,000,000, is so 
striking, but its proportion to the total 
population of 61,000,000 is also more fa- 
vorable than on other mission fields in 
populous countries. 


Another striking characteristic of the 
missionary position in the Dutch East 
Indies is the compact, racially and cul- 
turally homogenous groups of Christians 
or Churches. We find in northern Suma- 
tra the Batak Church. The German 
Rhenish Mission Society has won a whole 
people that was a sorcery-bound, canni- 
balistic set of tribes a hundred years ago. 
They have organized what is today the 
largest of all the young Christian 
Churches on the Protestant mission 
fields, a church numbering nearly 450,- 
000 souls. In northern Celebes we find 
the Minehassa Church founded and or- 
ganized by the Dutch Mission Society 
(The Nederlandische Zendingsgesell- 
schaap) having some 250,000 members. 
In the Moluccas we also find a compact 


mass of Christians spread over islands 
that are scattered in this part of the 
South Seas. These compact groups of 
Christians are exerting a powerful and 
far-reaching influence on the surround- 
ing tribes and throughout the whole com- 
plex of islands. 

Paganism is disappearing very rapid- 
ly. We can contemplate a future when 
there will be but two religions side by 
side in the Netherlands East Indies: 
Islam, which is becoming more and more 
active and aggressive, and Christianity. 

Please do not misunderstand. It is 
still a long, long road until such a posi- 
tion will become real fact. There are 
still large regions in these islands to 
which the missionary message has not 
yet penetrated. There are regions to 
which the Dutch government does not 
permit Christian Missions to extend. 
Because of the aggressiveness of Islam 
in those islands, the Madras Conference 
of two years ago drew attention to the 
need of strengthening the missionary at- 
tack in the Dutch East Indies, and the 
Australian representative returned from 
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that conference filled with a feeling of 
great responsibility toward those regions 
which are so near to our country. 

The missionary activity in the Dutch 
East Indies is best divided into several 
groups. There are at work four groups. 


1. Netherland Hast Indies Churches 


The first settlement and development 
of the Dutch East Indies was analogous 
to the British beginnings in India. A pri- 
vate company received a charter from its 
government for the purpose. The charter 
of the Dutch East Indies Company pro- 
vided that the company had to care for 
the spiritual welfare of the white and of 
the colored people which it employed and 
contracted. Thus the company appointed 
pastors and built churches and provided 
the necessary means for their upkeep. 
In 1798 when the administration of the 
Dutch East Indies was taken over by 
the government of Holland it also took 
over the care of the indigenous Chris- 
tians and for the ecclesiastical life of 
the Europeans residing in the Nether- 
land East Indies. The greater number 
of the latter were no longer pure Euro- 
peans, but Eurasians. European, Eura- 
sian and native Christians formed one 
Church, called the Protestant Church of 
the Indies. This was wholly supported 
by the government. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century this comprised nearly all of the 
Christians in these islands, for private 
missionary activity was then still in its 
infancy. For financial reasons during 
that century, the Christian Churches of 
Minehassa (northern Celebes) and of the 
Moluccas were also incorporated in that 
Church, which numbers some 600,000 
members. This Church was a branch 
of the colonial administration until a 
severance of church and state took place 
in the year 1935. But the financial sup- 
port of the colonial government of the 
Church in question continues, at any 
rate, to a very large extent. This step 
has led to a great quickening of the 
spiritual life and of missionary activity. 
Ecclesiastical and spiritual life are no 
longer a branch of governmental admin- 
istration, but are replaced by Christian 
responsibility. 
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2. Netherland East Indies Mission 


Societies 


This Protestant Church of the Indies, 
and the European Church which is part 
of the Calvinistic Church of Holland, and 
indigenous Churches, as for instance, the 
Batak Church, are becoming more and 
more missionary-minded, and are spread- 
ing the Gospel among heathen tribes. 
They have about 17,500 Christians un- 
der their care. 


1 


38. Huropean Mission Societies 
Of the European Mission Societies at 
work in these islands there are nine that 
have their bases in Holland: the Dutch 
Baptists, the Dutch Lutherans, and sey- 
eral Dutch Reformed and Dutch Calvin- 
istic Societies. Two societies are German 
and one is Swiss. These have 850,000 

baptized members under their care. 


4. American Mission Societies 

There are four American Mission So- 
cieties at work, among them the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and the Seventh 
Day Adventists. Together they care for 
about 15,000 Christians. 

This survey forms the background of 
the question: What is the position of 
Protestant Missions in the Dutch East 
Indies today? 


THE POSITION TODAY 


The Indies Church of Europeans, Eu- 
rasians and natives with its 600,000 
members, the European Dutch Church, 
part of the Reformed Church of Holland 
with its 15,000 members and the mis- 
sions which these Churches support 
among other native tribes with 17,500 
Christians, carry on quite normally. The 
war does not affect them except that it 
calls on them to help and assist their 
neighbors. Their sources of supply, both 
as to men and means, are not inter- 
fered with. They do not require any 
help from outside. In fact, they are 
rendering much help. 

The American Societies, three of them, 
have their base in the United States, and 
one in the Philippines. They also are 
not affected by the war and are not in 
need of outside help. 

The European missions with their 
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bases in Holland, Germany and Switzer- 
land, with 850,000 Christians, are sorely 
stricken and they need help, support and 
prayer and sacrifice. 

The work of the Rhenish Mission So- 
ciety suffered much during the previous 
war from 1914 to 1918. As soon as this 
war broke out this society and the Neu- 
kirchen Society, both with fields in the 
Indies, were in financial trouble. In the 
previous war the government had come 
to the aid of these societies. But as a 
consequence of the separation of church 
and state in 1935 the government has not 
extended financial assistance. The Dutch 
government in Holland, however, during 
the earlier phase of the war, made pos- 
sible the support of the Rhenish Mis- 
sion Society in the Dutch East Indies 
out of German funds. The Dutch mis- 
sions in the Indies also at once rendered 
what help they could. The individual 
Dutch missionaries even sacrificed a por- 
tion of their salaries in order to support 
the German missions. 

When Germany invaded Holland in 
May of last year the position at once 
took on a more serious aspect. All the 
Dutch societies were now also cut off 
from their home bases. All financial sup- 
port they had received from their home 
country was stopped. Under the circum- 
stances it was impossible for them to 
continue their assistance to the German 
missions. But an even greater disaster 
to the mission work was the fact that all 
missionaries of German nationality were 
interned and women mission workers, if 
not interned, were not allowed to work. 
Of the 850,000 Christians 450,000 were 
under the care and guidance of German 
missionaries. Of these Christians 425,- 
000 form the Batak Church. This is a 
fully organized native church, with na- 
tive pastors, native synod, and native 
teachers. But the training of preachers 
and teachers lay in the hands of the 
German missionaries. The provision of 
literature was their duty. They had 
charge of the printing establishments, 
of the hospitals and medical work, and 
of the youth movement. Just what this 
means is more fully realized when we 
consider that this one mission had two 
fully equipped hospitals, 14 out-patient 


departments, 750 beds and it cared for 
13,500 patients annually. Besides this 
there was a leper colony. Of 22 ordained 
missionaries, 4 medical doctors, and 20 
women missionaries only two are still 
at work. These two members of staff 
are Dutch. 

The Neukirchen Society with its mis- 
sion field on Java, has a staff of 15 men, 
3 of them are doctors, and 10 women. 
Of the women one is a doctor and three 
are trained nurses. None of them are 
now at work. 

The Basel Mission Society, that is the 
Swiss Society which has its field in Bor- 
neo, had 17 ordained men at work when 
the war broke out. Ten of these are 
German and were interned. 

Besides these there were a few Ger- 
man missionaries working with the 
Dutch societies, especially with the 
Dutch Baptists (the Doopsgezinde Zend- 
ing). These, too, are interned. 

Altogether the 12 European Societies 
at work in the Dutch East Indies had a 
staff of 156 male European missionaries 
in their respective fields in May last 
year. Of these 64 were of German na- 
tionality and have been interned. 

The Dutch Societies also face a very 
difficult position. Their financial re- 
sources are disastrously curtailed. The 
missionaries at home on furlough cannot 
return to the island. New missionaries 
from home cannot come out. The or- 
phaned missions call for help. On ac- 
count of the financial condition 11 Dutch 
missionaries accepted positions with the 
colonial government in its educational 
establishments, thereby, on the one hand, 
reducing the responsibilities of their 
societies, and on the other hand, increas- 
ing their difficulties, for the number 
available to take charge of the pressing 
missionary work throughout the islands 
is thus seriously lessened... . 

You will recognize the great difficulty 
that has arisen on the mission fields in 
the Dutch East Indies. This, however, 
is only a small section of the mission 
fields of the world. Everywhere the im- 
pact of the present world conditions is 
being felt. Everywhere the Kingdom of 
Gol is under > crogs. May God have 
merey upon us! 
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A WOMAN SHOWS THE WAY 


By MISSIONARY REV. F. HENKELMANN 
NEW GUINEA 


(Concluded in this issue) 


The Plan Revealed 


At a late hour that night the trium- 
virate parted, oblivious of the fact that 
young Ifor, feigning sleep in the far dark 
corner of the hut had been eavesdropping. 
The boy remained awake all night. The 
secret he had heard was too much for him. 
He must tell some one. But if he told the 
wrath of the three war chiefs was upon 
him. And if he didn’t, there would be 
murder. Of all people good kindhearted 
Mengama would be killed. She had been a 
second mother to him. He must save her; 
he must do something to thwart the wick- 
ed plan. For a long time he thought and 
thought how he could avert disaster for 
Mengama without inviting disaster upon 
his own head. “I have it,” he told himself. 
“T’ll tell Juan, the mission helper at 
Sarisawu. I can trust him; he’ll not give 
me away. He’d be the best man to know 
what to do to stop the murder. And he 
wouldn’t be afraid to do it either. Before 
the morning dawned Ifor sneaked out of 
the hut and sped on to Sarisawu to dis- 
close the secret. 

Juan listened attentively to Ifor’s tale 
of the things to come as he listened to 
many rumors of war in past years. Then 
he wrote a letter to Umat, the helper at 
Jauru, telling him of Siliba’s plans. 


The letter was not a complete surprise 
to Umat because the increased activity of 
Siliba’s armament program had not es- 
caped his notice. Following the main 
trail leading into the village one day in 
February 1939 he happened to see a group 
of Siliba’s gang busy making an ambush, 
just where the road leads past a steep 
ravine. Wood and branches of trees were 
lined up in the bush, totally screening the 
men from the path. Across the path a 
rail fence was being erected and extended 
up to the ambush. 

“What have we here?” began Umat. 
“What does all this mean?” 

“We are getting ready for a pig hunt,” 
replied Siliba blithely. ‘““We are making 
the ambush now.” 


“T know you have been very busy mak- 
ing bows and arrows and spears, and dig- 
ging pitfalls for the pig hunt, but putting 
an ambush right here near the village for 
a pig hunt is news to me. And if you don’t 
mind my saying it: it won’t be much of a 
success judging by the experience I’ve 
had on pig hunts. The way you have the 
ambush laid out it looks as though you 
expect the wild pigs to run in from the 
village. You surely don’t expect to have 
many wild pigs run through the village 
first before you corner them there.” 


“No wise cracks from you,” said Siliba. 
“We know what we are doing. You don’t 
have to enlighten us with any of your wis- 
dom from the islands.” 

“And I know what you are doing too,” 
answered Umat pointedly. “And if you 
really knew what you are doing, you would 
not do it. Your secret has been disclosed, 
your plans are known. You'll never get 
by with it. Your weapons will fly back at 
you like a boomerang but with redoubled 
force.” 

“What secret? What plans?” Siliba 
asked, simulating bland ignorance to feign 
ignorance and at the same time find out 
how much Umat knew. 

“To do away with us mission helpers, 
missionaries, recruiters, government of- 
ficials, and anybody else who does not 
cringe before your magic and tremble be- 
fore your might.” 

“Who has been telling you stories?” 

“Never mind about that, I have eyes to 
see the multitude of arrows you have been 
carving and ears to hear of the many 
pitfalls you have dug and I have heard 
it said that I have only so long to live,” 
said Umat, pointing to the first joint of 
his index finger. “I know from what di- 
rection the wind is blowing.” 

“Come now, who has gotten you all ex- 
cited about nothing?” 

“Do we have to delve into past history 
to prove a fact so evident that a blind per- 
son can see it? Anybody can see that you 
and your gang are not one at heart with 
the rest of the Jauru people. They live 
inside the village fence, you and yours 
live outside. They attend devotions, in- 
structions, and services promptly and 
regularly; you and your gang never at- 
tend and do your best to prevent others 
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from attending. It is plain that our past 
friction is culminating in the ambush of 
this ‘pig hunt’ and I know enough about 
pig hunts to know who the pig is in this 
case.” 

“If the younger folks wish to become 
Christians I can’t stop them,” Siliba be- 
gan to explain his position, as he had done 
many times before. “But all of us can’t 
become Christians because then our an- 
cestors would reek vengeance upon us 
and all our sorcery would turn cold. Who 
would then be left to make the necessary 
magic to plant our gardens, to make our 
fences, to build our houses, to ward off 
our enemies, to cure disease, to hunt pigs 
and wallabies, to appease the wrath of the 
spirits, and invoke their good will upon 
us? Not a soul! We would indeed be a 
sorry lot. It’s for the good of your friends 
as well as mine that I’m sticking to the 
‘fashion belong before.’ As to the im- 
mediate point at issue: this ambush here 
is for their benefit as well as mine. I’ll be 
positively frank and open with you and 
take you into my confidence and tell you: 
we are preparing this ambush against the 
patrol officer of the north coast. You too 
have heard how he oppresses the people 
along the coast, how he makes them build 
houses for him, construct roads, carry 
cargo, pay taxes, and how unmercifully 
he punishes those who do not immediately 
carry out his wishes. I can’t understand 
how and why those coastals stand for such 
abuse! We mountaineers are men who 
will fight for their rights and indepen- 
dence. We have solemnly declared that if 
he should come up into the mountains and 
try to bully us as he does the coastals, 
we'll lay for him and get him right here 
when he leaves the village.” 

“What makes you think that he will 
scale the mountains? Will you invite him? 
You must be planning on doing something 
desperate that will demand action by the 
police patrol. Let me advise you again: 
do not do it. Nothing is surer than this: 
you will most decidedly be the loser.” 
With these words Umat turned and went 
back to his house in the village. 

“We have been betrayed,” said Siliba 
bitterly. ‘That is always to be feared 
when too many people are taken into con- 
fidence.” For a moment he meditated 


and then he confided to his trusty old as- 
sociates, Sarib, Aponase, and Jakamei: 
“T told him that much about our ambush 
because he knew it anyhow. We'll quit 
working on the ambush now and he’ll 
think he’s persuaded us by his talk to de- 
sist and hold our peace. Wonder if he 
knows about the little jobs Panok and 
Wahon have waiting for us. We must car- 
ry those out to save face. At any rate to 
avert all suspicion I’ll pretend to be sick 
and you take care of me, ostentatiously 
hanging around so everyone knows we 
are here all the time. You Aponase send 
word to the Nereheks and then show them 
the way to get those women and let them 
do it.” A messenger was forthwith dis- 
patched to Nerehek sangoma sorcerers 
who responded willingly. 


Biri Attacked 

It was February 25, 1939 that several 
Nerehek warriors followed their Jauru 
leader down the mountain trail towards 
Suberam. On the Suberam mountain slope 
they spied a lone woman working in her 
field quite a distance from the village. It 
was Biri, the helper’s wife, who had come 
to get gabis tubers. Entirely unaware of 
being watched by hostile eyes Biri sat 
down to nurse her baby daughter, Naip. 
Then she put her into her netbag and hung 
it on the limb of a tree so baby Naip could 
take a nap. A faint rustling as of wind 
whispering secrets among the dry leaves 
of the banana stalks, a faint clicking as 
that of arrows against one another when 
warriors carry them in bunches, a faint 
twang as that of bamboo bow strings, and 
then Biri felt a sudden pain in her back as 
two arrows hit their mark. She screamed 
and turned. There was no one in sight. 
They were well hidden, those Nerehek 
“braves,” thanks to their powerful sango- 
ma sorcery and to the thick undergrowth 
of the surrounding forest. Biri called for 
help but only empty echoes answered her 
call like so many demons tauntingly ac- 
centuating the fact that she was “alone, 
alone, all, all alone, alone,” in her dis- 
tress. An indescribable feeling seized 
Biri, alone in that forsaken field, knowing 
that bloodthirsty eyes were watching her 
every move from somewhere in the dark 
depths of the jungle. “Help! Help!” she 
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called, and “Help! Help!” the tantalizing 
echoes answered. The pain, but slight 
when the arrows first struck, now became 
excruciating. ; 

Resolutely Biri jumped up, pulled out 
the arrows, grabbed her netbag with 
little Naip and left the open field as fast 
as she could to find cover in the encircling 
bush. She succeeded. Through the thick- 
ets she went and when she breathlessly 
reached the main trail leading into the 
village she met Peta and two other girls. 
They led her home. Her husband, Sisou, 
hastily put a young banana shoot on the 
fire, mashed it, and applied it to the 
wound together with some eucalyptus 
from his stock of medicines. In her agony 
Biri clamored for green papaias, ate 
some, and divided the rest among the by- 
standers. This the natives took to be a 
sure sign that sangoma sorcerers had done 
the shooting. Those terrible sorcerers 
can approach their victims unseen or else 
in the shape of some bird or beast of the 
forest. Their black magic is sure death. 
They may kill their victims with magic 
arrows without leaving a mark and when 
they use both magic and material arrows, 
as they did against Biri, the victim’s fate 
is doubly sealed. That was the firm con- 
viction of the natives. 

But Biri made a valiant bid for life. 
On the following morning her brother 
Malis, helper at Aben, and his heathen 
friend Mandeba of Abisan arrived. When 
they heard that one of the arrow heads 
broke off and remained in the wound 
Mandeba called for betelnuts, chewed 
them and spit, as the witch doctors do, 
and pulled the arrow head with his teeth. 

On February 27, 1939, the first messen- 
gers arrived at Bunabun to inform the 
missionary. In quick succession on that 
very same day messengers arrived with 
the news that numerous heathen tribes 
were on the warpath again, the Jerai hav- 
ing attacked the Banum, the Abisan havy- 
ing driven the Gabaikurum off into the 
bush, and the Pirene warriors having 
drawn up in battle array against the help- 
ers at Moman. It was enough to remind 
one of the messengers of Job. That Biri 
was attacked and the helpers at Momam 
were dicertly threatened was of course of 
greater significance than the common 


intertribal warfare that affected the help- 
ers’ outposts more indirectly. 


“Tm sorry I can’t go with you and visit 
the helpers at the outposts right away,” 
said the missionary as he packed medi- 
cines and bandages for Biri, “but I must 
get ready now for the special conference 
at Malolo. At dawn the day after tomor- 
row I leave for Madang; thus witnesses 
may come right along with me and report 
to the District Office at Madang. It’s 
really the luluais’ and tultuls’ business to 
report such matters to the government, 
as you well know,” the missionary went 
on to say to the four helpers who had re- 
ported the unrest. The tribes way up in 
the mountains of course have none, but 
Sarisawu and Suberam have advanced 
to that stage of government control. 
Where are the tultuls of Sarisawu and 
Suberam? They can come along with me 
on the Totol.” 


“Oh no, they won’t,” said the helpers. 
“They are too deathly scared of Panok, 
Wahon, and Siliba to do anything of the 
kind. Why, they wouldn’t even come along 
as far as Bunabun. We almost had Katuz, 
luluai of Suberam, persuaded to come 
with us to report, and he had agreed to 
follow us up when no one was looking 
if we went ahead with his Luluai’s cap 
hidden in our knapsacks. But when he 
finally caught up with us it was not to 
go along, but to implore us to return his 
cap because he had met Ambug and Wa- 
hon on the way and the malignant glare 
in their eyes made him fear the worst if 
they found out he reported the attack.” 


Upon hearing of the unrest among the 
tvibes in the Adelbert Mountains the gov- 
ernment officials at Madang took prompt 
and energetic action. Two white officers 
and a detachment of native constabulary 
were forthwith dispatched to investigate 
the outbreak of hostilities and through a 
display of superior forces and arms nip 
any further manifestations of Mars in 
the bud. After a series of incidents on the 
three weeks’ tour in March 1939, through 
this section of the Adelbert Ranges, the 
officials in charge of the patrol thought it 
none too safe for the mission helpers to re- 
main at their outposts and suggested their 
leaving until the government should have 
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these wild and warlike natives under bet- 
ter control. 

“What! Leave our work here and go 
back to Bagabag because we are afraid of 
these bush kanakas?” Biri exploded in- 
dignantly when she heard of the advice. 
“Never! It will take more than two ar- 
row wounds and a potent combination of 
sangoma sorcery to drive me back to 
Bagabag.” And then, thinking of her 
first born and of the little infant to whom 
she had prematurely given birth a few 
days after the attck, she added, “Why, I 
have bought this ground here through my 
own blood and that of my two little boys 
who died and lie buried here.” 

“Yea and Amen!” echoed the chorus of 
mission helpers from the island of Baga- 
bag, scattered on lonely outposts among 
sevage cannibals up in the mountain of 
Laden. 


DO YOU COMMIT ADULTERY 
SEVERAL TIMES A MONTH? 


A shocking question? Indeed! Adultery 
is a sin against the Sixth Commandment. 
If you did commit adultery several times 
a month you. certainly would be ashamed 
and troubled in conscience. You would 
feel how “dirty” you were when in the 
presence of your family: you would have 
no peace of mind. Your sin would weigh 
heavily upon you. 

The Third Commandment demands that 
we “Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy,” that is, that we so fear and love 
God as not to despise preaching and God’s 
Word, but deem it holy and gladly hear 
and learn it. There are many church 
members who remain absent from the 
public preaching of God’s Word several 
Sundays each month. Thus the Third 
Commandment is broken. Every breaking 
of God’s commandments is sin. Who are 
we to distinguish between sins big and 
small? The same God who said, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery” also said, “Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
In God’s sight even the smallest sin con- 
demns and brings in its wake the direst 
consequences. Adam and Eve’s eating the 
forbidden fruit might be looked upon by 
some as only a small sin—and yet through 


that one small sin the whole human race 
was lost and condemned. This one sin, 
together with those resulting therefrom, 
made it necessary for God’s own Son, 
Jesus Christ, to humiliate Himself and 
live as a man under the law and die as a 
base criminal upon the cross in order that 
sin might be atoned. 

When Sunday comes and the church 
bells ring remember this, O Christian 
friend: to absent yourself without ade- 
quate reason from church services is a 
grave sin against the Third Command- 
ment, a sin of which you ought to be just 
as ashamed as of committing adultery. 
You wouldn’t think of committing adul- 
tery several times a month, why permit 
yourself to commit desecration of the 
Sabbath several times per month? Both 
are damning sins.—Adapted from 


Toluca Bulletin, W. C. L. V. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 


By THE Rev. R. TAEUBER 


Missionary John Kuder, one of the 
seven missionaries of Lutheran Mission 
Madang who went to Lutheran Mission 
Finschhafen to help save that mission 
for the Lutheran Church, is now located 
at Ogelbeng, a far inland station. Mis- 
sionary Kuder went to New Guinea in 
1934 and is now due for furlough, but 
present emergency conditions on the field 
have evidently induced him and the field 
conference to decide postponement of his 
furlough. 

Dir. O. Theile, our Australian mission 
representative, informs us by cable that 
Mrs. Kuder and her three children have 
left Australia for Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Because shipping news is not pub- 
lished in advance in these times we do 
not know when she will arrive nor on 
what ship. 

Among the relatives and friends who 
are praying for the safe arrival of these 
travelers is John Kuder, Jr., oldest son 
of Rev. and Mrs. Kuder, aged twelve, 
who has been receiving his schooling 
while staying with relatives in Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
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LUTHERAN FOREIGN MISSIONS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


No less than five times did our Lord 
previous to His ascension into heaven 
give command to His disciples to evan- 
gelize the world. He told them, and this 
means all Christians of this day also, 
to go everywhere in the world and tell 
everybody the good news. He, of course, 
understood that the dissemination of the 
good news of the kingdom was funda- 
mental to the life of the kingdom of God 
on earth. Speaking in the newspaper 
terms of the present we may say this 
was the greatest news agency ever or- 
ganized. It antedated by nearly 1900 
years the news agencies that we find in 
the secular world today. Only ten days 
after our Lord’s ascension on Pentecost 
the ecumenical or universal character of 
the Christian church was demonstrated. 
When Peter stood up in the midst of an 
assembly with devout men present from 
every nation in the then known world, 
and as he told the great good news story, 
and the other disciples with him telling 
the representatives of the nations the 
good news in their own tongues, there 
were added to the Church on that day 
about three thousand souls. That was 
the launching of the great enterprise of 
world wide missions, the greatest enter- 
prise barring none, ever introduced to 
mortal man, the carrying out of which 
will enlist more people, more talent, more 
money, than all human enterprises com- 
bined. 

As facilities for travel and communi- 
cation have increased, the world we know 
today is very much larger than the one 
opening to the disciples of our Lord 1900 
years ago. The then known world as 
far as our Lord’s messengers were con- 
cerned, comprised little more than the 
Mediterranean Basin. Of course it was 
large enough to challenge their combined 
efforts. Now we know the world from 
pole to pole with the continents and isles 
of the sea. It speaks more than a thou- 
sand languages and comprises nearly two 
billion souls. It is a world of many na- 
tions, many tongues, of many people of 


different races. Sin abounds every- 
where. Language and national barriers 
and prejudices encounter us on every 
hand. At present nearly the whole 
world is involved in political and eco- 
nomical turmoil. The combined Chris- 
tian forces stand appalled at the great 
challenge confronting them. Yet with 
the Lord’s promise to be with us we 
continue to press on endeavoring to carry 
the good news to the ends of the earth. 

The other day I read that on the 26th 
day of March of this year the airways 
of the United States had carried in the 
twelve months just closing 2,028,000 
passengers 815,000,000 passenger miles 
and 87,325,000 plane miles without in- 
jury to a single passenger or crew mem- 
ber. This amounted to a plane flying 
around the world 3,480 times in a year 
without a single fatality or even injury. 
After reading this I took my Bible and 
I turned to the 14th chapter of Revela- 
tion and I read from the sixth verse as 
follows: “And I saw another angel fly 
in the midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people, 
saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and 
give glory to him; for the hour of his 
judgment is come: and worship him that 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
and the fountains of waters.” 

As we stand before these world facili- 
ties in travel may I ask you to indulge — 
your imagination for a moment and ask 
whether the prophesied time has not 
come in our own generation to fill some 
of these great ships of the air with the 
Gospel message translated into every 
known tongue of the world (and this is 
now actually being done) and drop these 
leaflets of good news among all these 
many distracted people of the world. 
Would this not be a wonderful project 
for the men of our Church to launch 
such a world wide missionary project 
and carry portions of the blessed Gospel 
of Christ to every nation? This would 
parallel and supplement the very laud- 
able project of the men of the Missouri 
Synod who are contributing liberally to 
bring Christ to the nation through the 
radio. 
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It has never been difficult for our Lu- 
theran Church to grasp and to some 
extent realize the world wide character 
of the Church of Christ. Right now the 
Lutheran Church is probably preaching 
the Gospel throughout the world in more 
languages than any other Protestant 
group. Our missions are scattered into 
practically every part of the world and 
are being supported more or less ade- 
quately by many nationalities. While 
the Reformers at the time of the Prot- 
estant Reformation did not get as far as 
the heathen world in curing the abuses 
of the established church, they did sup- 
ply the Gospel incentive and their suc- 
cessors caught the spirit of the same and 
proceeded to start out on world evangel- 
ization. We may go way back to Gustav 
Vasa and then to Gustavus Adolphus who 
before his death on the field of Luetzen 
conceived the idea of sending the Gospel 
to the Indians of North America, which 
project was carried out under his faith- 
ful minister, Oxtenstierna, in establish- 
ing the Swedish colony on the Delaware 
in our own country. Soon the Danish 
king became interested in foreign mis- 
sions. His interest found a ready re- 
sponse in the environs of Halle, Ger- 
many, and there went out to India Zieg- 
enbalg and Pluetschau, later to be fol- 
lowed by Schwartz, which antedated the 
efforts of Carey by nearly one hundred 
years. We Lutherans around the world 
today follow in their train. 


And now we must undertake a brief 
survey of our present day Lutheran mis- 
sions around the world. Following the 
historical order we come first to the 


GERMAN MISSION SOCIETIES 


Of course, a number of the Ger- 
man societies are, as we would desig- 
nate them, non-denominational, or 
rather unionistic. For example, Basel 
and Barmen. Since our space is 
limited, we must confine ourselves 
to the Lutheran societies. Of these there 
are seven that especially engage our 
interest and concern at the  pres- 
ent time, largely because their field 
of operation is in what the Germans eall 
enemy or neutral territory. These so- 


cieties are of special interest to us at 
this time because we have been called 
upon to contribute as our means or in- 
terest may determine to their assistance 
during the war, because to a very large 
extent they are cut off from their home 
base with little or no funds permitted to 
go out of Germany for their support. 
Considering them according to the year 
of their founding we come first of all 
to the 
Berlin Mission Society 


which was founded in 1824. The fields of 
the Berlin Society are in China, in the 
Territory of the Union of South 
Africa, Swaziland and Tanganyika. 
According to the latest statistics 
available this society had a _ total 
of 103 missionaries in South Africa, 
49 in East Africa or Tanganyika, and 
20 in China, with a total of 104,745 souls 
under their care. Normally their re- 
ceipts from Germany were 787,000 
marks. Most of the male missionaries 
have been interned. The National Lu- 
theran Council informs us that the finan- 
cial situation is desperate. An amount 
suggested just to keep the work going is 
$10,000 from us Lutherans in America. 


The Gossner Mission Society 


The next society in order is Gossner, 
sometimes called Berlin number two, 
founded in 1836, the mission territory 
of which is in Chota-Nagpur, India. As 
probably most of us know we have been 
helping to support this field through the 
National Lutheran Council for a number 
of years. This is the mission where the 
native church became autonomous in or- 
der to retain its Lutheran character. 
There are about 137,000 who are under 
the influence of the Gospel. 


The Leipzig Mission Society 

Another mission is the Leipzig which 
was founded in 1836 and which operates 
both in India and in East Africa and 
has 91 missionaries, most of them in- 
terned, and about 50,000 souls. In India 
this field is located entirely within the 
Tamal language area of South India and 
has within its territory the remnants of 
the old Schwartz Mission around Tran- 
quebar. 
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The Hermannsburg Mission Society 


is a familiar name to at least the mem- 
bers of the old Ohio Synod. The field 
of operations of this mission at the 
present time is in Mital of South Africa, 
also the Transvaal, with a beginning in 
Abysinnia just before the Italian con- 
quest. This mission had about 109 mis- 
sionaries and about 110,000 souls under 
its care. It will be remembered that we 
acquired our mission field in India from 
the Hermannsburg society. In a way it 
is very fortunate that this arrangement 
‘has been made, since this mission being 
in British territory and the disarrange- 
ment of the German societies the work 
would have been very seriously crippled, 
if not lost to the Lutheran Church al- 
together, had we not negotiated for a 
transfer of the field to the American Lu- 
theran Church. 


The Evangelical Verein 


The next society is the Evangelical 
Verein which has as its chief care the 
Syrian Orphanage in Palestine in the 
environs of Jerusalem with its 500 chil- 
dren under the able care of Rev. 
Schneller. 


The Schlesuig Holstein Mission Society 


Now we go back again to India to 
meet our very hard pressed Schleswig 
Holstein Mission, also known as Breck- 
len, founded in 1876, which is located 
south of Gossner and north of our Te- 
lugu Lutheran Missions, and has now 
28,000 souls under its care with a small 
mission also in China with 450 souls. 


The Neuendettelsau Mission Society 


The last German society to engage our 
attention here is Neuendettelsau, also 
well known to us, which was established 
in 1886. Its field is in New Guinea and 
has a mission force of 22 missionaries 
and 40,000 souls. It is very hard pressed 
for funds and missionaries. Our Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American 
Lutheran Church has loaned them sev- 
eral missionaries, but they are request- 
ing more. We, however, do not find 
ourselves in a position to furnish more 
owing to the dearth of missionaries in 


our own field in New Guinea which ad- 
joins the Neuendettelsau Mission. 


Other European Lutheran Mission 
Societies 

We wish we might have time to fol- 
low more closely the work of the Swed- 
ish Societies of which all told there are 
24. Denmark follows with 18, and Nor- 
way with 16. Finland, the Brave, has 
nine. Listed in the territory of world 
missions there are sixty Lutheran socie- 
ties. There is only one larger group and 
that is the combined group of the Pres- 
byterians and Reformed, which after the 
amalgamation is completed, will no doubt 
be reduced in number. 


LUTHERAN FOREIGN FIELDS DIRECTED 
AND SUPPORTED FROM AMERICA 


Coming now to the foreign mission 
fields that are supported by the various 
Lutheran groups in America, we nat- 
urally come first to the oldest of our 
American Lutheran Missions, namely 
that of the 


United Lutheran Church 


which under the organization of the For- 
eign Mission Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the United States of 
America sent Father Heyer to India in 
1841. Father Heyer was a most inter- 
esting character. He was a bachelor 50 
years of age when he went to India. 
He returned to America in 1846 due to 
failing health. Two years later he went 
back to Guntur. In the meantime he had 


‘studied medicine, receiving his degree 


when he was 54 years old. In 1857 
Heyer again returned to America, not to 
retire, but to devote 12 years to home 
mission work in Minnesota. In 1869 he 
returned to India and reorganized the 
work in Rajahmundry. Returning to 
America he died in November, 1878. 


In the union of the General Synod and 
the General Council in 1918 the mission 
in Guntur and Rajahmundry were 
united. From that time on the work 
was carried forward by the United Lu- 
theran Church. Late statistics list 181,- 
000 baptized members and nearly 86,000 
communicants, and 83 missionaries. 

Besides India, the United Lutheran 
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Church has a mission in Japan with 33 
missionaries and 1,662 communicants; in 
China 17 missionaries and 1,500 commu- 
nicants; in Liberia 15 missionaries and 
514 communicants; British Guiana two 
missionaries and 304 communicants; Ar- 
gentina five missionaries and 1,000 com- 
municants. 

The foreign mission budget is over 
$900,000.00 annually. 


Norwegian Lutheran Church 


The Norwegian Lutheran Church has 
three fields: Natal, South Africa, Mada- 
gascar, and China. Approximately $240,- 
000.00 were expended annually on these 
foreign missions with 140 missionaries, 
30,000 baptized Christians and 8,400 
Christians in the schools. 


Augustana Synod 
The Augustana fields are in China, 
East Africa or Tanganyika, and assist- 
ing also in some of the work in Rajah- 
mundry, India. Its expenditures are 
well over $100,000.00 annually with a 
total of 54 missionaries, 5,000 baptized 
Christians. 
Missouri Synod 
Missouri works in three fields. The 
largest is in India in the Tamal language 
area. Some work is done in China, and 
lately it is starting in New Guinea. In 
India it is in the old Travancore and 
Cochin Districts that Missouri works. 
Annual expenditures are over $250,000.- 
00 with 124 missionaries, 15,000 baptized 
members and 8,500 pupils in school. 


Lutheran Free Church 


The Lutheran Free Church has mis- 
sions in Madagascar and the Hanan 
Province of China. About $30,000.00 is 
spent annually with 23 missionaries and 
about 5,000 baptized Christians. 


The Santal Mission 

This mission is supported from Nor- 
way and Denmark and the Danish Lu- 
theran Church in America with Norway 
taking 40 per cent, Denmark, 40 per cent, 
America 20 per cent of the expense. The 
mission is located in North India in the 
provinces of Santal and Bihar. The 
mission is moving eastward into the 


province of Bengal and Assam. This 
field has a string of congregations nearly 
400 miles long. Remarkable progress 
was made under difficulties. It numbers 
about 22,000 baptized Christians and 52 
missionaries. 


Orient Mission 


This mission has moved from Iran to 
Iraq with one missionary. Rev. Boerger 
writes as follows: “We have chosen 
Arbil as our center. This is a city of 
about 12,000 people in the northeastern 
part of the country. A fair highway 
leads from there to Suleimania, about 
100 miles distant. It is our firm belief 
that this was a good move and gives the 
Lutheran Orient Mission Society a vast 
area in which to carry on its work. No 
other Christian mission is working in 
this area. Our nearest neighbors are 
the United Mesopotamia Mission, a 
group almost as small as our own. These 
two societies are the only Protestant 
Christian groups working in Iraq at the 
present time. We are in great need of 
more missionaries and would ask the 
prayers of our friends in this behalf so 
that God may guide us and call the man 
or men whom He really calls for this 
work.” 


American Lutheran Church 


Here we are at home and upon fami- 
liar ground. Our fields are in India in 
the Madras Presidency and in New 
Guinea. We take it that you are fami- 
liar with the facts and figures and will, 
therefore, not care to read them here. 


BIBLE MAKES NEW RECORD 


The Bible is always making new rec- 
ords. The latest record released by the 
American Bible House, New York City, 
reveals that the whole Bible has been 
published now in 184 languages; the 
New Testament in 227 languages; and 
the number of languages in which a 
selection of a book or part of a book has 
been published is 1051. 


A sure way to lose ground is to keep 
on throwing mud. 
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A TRIP FROM AMBO TO BOANA, 
NEW GUINEA 


By THE REv. MARTIN ACKERMANN 


New Guinea does not have a change 
of climate like North America. Here it 
is summer all the time, yet we do have 
a change of seasons from the wet to the 
less wet. Sometime in October or No- 
vember the musanga, the wind that 
blows from the sea, ceases and the mu- 
lasa, the wind that blows from the in- 
land mountains, begins. The musanga 
brings the wet season. Here at Lae we 
have 200 inches rain per year! When 
the rainy season comes the heat be- 
comes oppressive. 

During the hot, rainy season the wom- 
en of the mission try to go to the moun- 
tain stations. Thus it happened that 
when Mrs. Herrolt at Gabmazung de- 
cided to leave the extremely hot Mark- 
ham River Valley with her children and 
go to the mountains I was selected to go 
to Gabmazung and help her move to 
Boana. Fortunately, I had made the trip 
to Gabmazung, one day’s travel up the 
Markham Valley, and was acquainted 
with the road. 

My helpers and I left for Gabmazung 
on the morning of November 13 and ar- 
rived the same day at our destination. 
The heat of the day made it impossible 
to travel with the two small children 
until 3:30 o’clock the next afternoon. We 
had thirty carriers with us. The two 
children were carried by means of a 


hammock. Foodstuffs, clothing, and 
other essentials were carried by the na- 
tives. 


At 5:30 o’clock we reached the village 
of Ngasawapum and made it our stop- 
ping place for the night. Mrs. Herrolt 
and children occupied the kiap house, a 
building erected to house the government 
patrol officer on his occasional visits to 
the village. I made use of a near by 
hut with split wood flooring which is by 
no means as soft as an inner spring mat- 
tress, but somehow, to one who has spent 
weary hours upon the trail, even a wood- 
en floor feels like eider down. 

The following morning dawned clear. 
By the fading light of the descending 


moon and with the aid of a few lanterns 
we saddled our horses, gathered our car- 
riers and entered the forest behind the 
village. 

As the rays of the sun began to creep 
over the hills they filtered down through 
the massive, tall trees. It was like walk- 
ing through a cathedral of nature with 
the light shining through the rose win- 
dows of nature’s architecture, the birds 
raising their voices in choral anthems. 

After riding through the forest for an 
hour we crossed a short section of kunai, 
tall jungle grass, and reached the foot 
of the first mountain. Here a_ cool 
stream tumbled down from above. Near 
by was a village that had burned down. 
Some time previously an epidemic had 
swept through the village and had taken 
everyone except two boys who had just 
returned from contract labor in the gold 
fields. 

Leaving the plain we began to ascend 
the tortuous trail up the mountain. At 
times the trail seemed to hang against 
the side of the mountain. Fortunately, 
the trees were right next to the trail so 
I could not see how far down it would 
be in case I should slip. 

After two hours of steady climbing we 
reached the first summit at 3,000 feet. 
Here we paused for breakfast. After 
eating we began going down. There is 
no easy way to cross the mountains of 
New Guinea. The only way it can be 
done is to crawl up one side and slide 
down the other, and then repeat the 
performance. Although travel was tedi- 
ous the time passed fast amid the scenes 
of ever changing mountain views. At 
5:30 o’clock we reached the kiaphouse 
on the banks of the Adler and made 
camp there. 

Boana was now only two hours dis- 
tant. We started after.the sun was up 
the next morning. In a short time we 
reached Boana, 3,500 feet above sea level. 

The station is in a beautiful location. 
It is situated on the table top of one 
mountain (and table tops on New Guinea 
mountains are scarce) and is surrounded 
by still higher mountains. Most of them 
are continually wreathed in clouds, but 
once in a while there is a break in the 
clouds so that one can see the summits, 
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some reaching 12,000 feet above sea 
level. 

Boana is also blessed with a wonder- 
ful climate. It is fairly cool there all 
the time and when the wind comes down 
directly from the mountains it is cold 
enough to sleep under a couple blankets. 
This cool climate also makes it possible 
to grow a number of European fruits 
and vegetables, such as potatoes, carrots, 
cabbage, corn, and strawberries. Boana 
thus supplies some of the other stations, 
including Ambo, with some of its sur- 
plus vegetables. 

There are now nineteen white people 
at this station, four women and their 
children. After resting and playing with 
the children for a time I began the trip 
back to Lae. It was good to be at home 
again, to take a shower, put on fresh 
clothes, but best of all, to find twenty 
letters waiting for me from friends at 
home, in Australia and India. 


THE PIG 
By THE REv. E. F. HANNEMANN 


The pig is the favorite domestic ani- 
mal of the Papuans. No one knows, 
however, how it came to New Guinea. 
Whether the natives brought it in when 
they came to the islands or if some Euro- 
pean traders brought it in is a matter 
of conjecture. Since the word for pig 
in various languages in New Guinea be- 
gins with b followed by the pheneme oa, 
the hypothesis has been advanced that 
an English trader introduced the first 
pig to New Guinea, and that the natives 
with whom he dealt heard him call it 
boar. However, the existence of native 
legends explaining the origin of the pig 
seems to indicate that the pig is a con- 
temporary of man in New Guinea. 


Pigs are well distributed throughout 
New Guinea. Every family, clan and 
tribe has pigs. Pork is the favorite 
meat of the Papuans, but they need to 
be taught how to derive the greatest 
benefit from their supply of pork. In 
keeping with their social culture the 
Papuans eat pork not by pounds, but by 
pigs. They have not learned to eat 
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small portions of meat daily or at least 
several times per week which would be 
beneficial to their health. They eat all 
their pork on special occasions. In the 
interval they have meatless days. In 
other words, some days they have too 
much and other days too little meat. 


The greatest number of pigs I have 
seen slaughtered in one village on one 
day is forty-four. The friends round 
about received most of that meat. 

Owing to the filial-like relation which 
exists between the Papuans and their 
pigs they do not kill and eat their own 
porkers. Most pathetically a group of 
heathen women at one time sat in a cir- 
cle and sang a death dirge for the pig 
we had bought to butcher and eat. 


The wild pigs in New Guinea are 


’ tame pigs gone wild. The natives feed 


their pigs pawpaws, second grade taro, 
manioc (of which our tapioca is made) 
and similar feed at least once a day to 
keep them docile. If they are not fed 
in the village they soon discontinue to 
come home and ultimately become wild 
pigs. It has been pointed out that many 
a Papuan becomes more excited if a fa- 
vorite pig does not come home than if 
one of his children remains away at 
night. 


FACTS ABOUT CHINA 
By: Yu TS Car 


China is one of the oldest countries, 
having a history of four thousand years. 
She has a population of 450 millions, a 
little more than one-fourth of the world’s 
population. She was once an empire. 
About three hundred years ago she was 
conquered by the Manchus. As a token 
of submission to the Manchu emperor all 
Chinese men and boys had to wear long 
queues. In 1911 a revolution overthrew 
the Manchu dynasty making China a re- 
public. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a Chinese 
George Washington, became the first 
president but he soon resigned so that 
Yuen Shi Hai, a more capable person 
might become China’s executive head. 


Yuen, who was not a Christian like 
Dr. Sun, was a very selfish man. He 
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wanted to be an emperor, and restored 
the monarchy. He only reigned for a 
very short time and after his death 
China became a republic again. China 
will celebrate the 30th anniversary of 
the founding of her republican form of 
government in 1941. For 25 years after 
the declaration of independence, China 
suffered in the hands of warlords. Many 
civil wars have hindered the progress 
of China. Most of the officials were 
dishonest and put public money into their 
pockets. 

The first man to unify China was Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek who became a 
Christian about ten years ago. China’s 
unification about five years ago was due 
to his efforts. Shortly after this and 
before she had opportunity to grow 
strong, she was forced to fight with a 
powerful enemy. For more than three 
years she has been able to resist ag- 
gression and is fighting for justice. The 
Chinese believe that with God’s help they 
will win the final victory. 


‘Customs 


Chinese customs are quite different 
from those in Europe and America. The 
Chinese write from right to left and 
from top to bottom with a brush. Their 
ink is made with lamp-black. The Chi- 
nese teacher marks examination papers 
which are made of bamboo with red oxide 
of mercury. The Chinese eat with chop- 
sticks made with bamboo, bone or ivory. 
They sleep on hard beds with no mat- 
tresses and on stiff pillows some of which 
are made of porcelain or clay. In the 
villages most of the men and women get 
married while they are under the age of 
16. The evil custom of foot-binding has 
been done away with in South China. 
Since 1911 men no longer wear queues. 
In most places in South China people 
soon began to adopt Western customs. 
Many women bob their hair while girls 
refuse to have holes bored through their 
ears in order to wear rings. Co-educa- 
tion is becoming more common, showing 
that many parents send their girls to 
school. In some places in the interior 
most of the men have gone abroad to 
earn their living, returning home once 
in five years or longer. In many places 
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idol worship is quite common. Gam- 
bling is found everywhere but is pro- 
hibited in “free” China. Opium smok- 
ing is also prohibited in places under the 
control of Chiang Kai-shek. Much 
money is wasted in marriage feasts, fu- 
nerals and festivals as well as in the 
purchase of incense, etc., for the idols. 


Childlife 

In “old” China a child is seldom happy. 
He seldom has toys for play. The ma- 
jority of children do not go to school, so 
they cannot read nor write when they 
grow up. Parents often encourage their 
children to keep quiet and tell them that 
play is harmful. Milk is seldom used 
and many children suffer from malnutri- 
tion. Among the poorer classes, girls 
are sold as slaves or concubines. Under 
Christian influence child-life has been 
elevated. In mission schools there are 
playgrounds for the children. Some 
oversea children and the children of mis- 
sionaries set good examples and have 
done much to improve child-life in China. 


Schools 


The best schools in China are those 
sponsored by missionaries and Chinese 
Christians. Even many of the non- 
Christian parents send their children to 
Christian schools. They want their chil- 
dren to learn from Christian teachers 
but they do not want them to be Chris- 
tians. Public schools are few in num- 
ber and their standards are not as high 
as those of mission schools. Very few 
Chinese children have an opportunity to 
attend Sunday school. Bible and re- 
ligious subjects are forbidden in the 
school curriculum and most students (ex- 
cept those in mission school) lack re- 
ligious training. There are 13 Christian 
universities and about three hundred 
Christian middle schools in China. Many 
of the school buildings have been de- 
stroyed or damaged by bombs dropped 
from the air. Quite a number of schools 
have moved to Hong Kong during the 
war while many universities and middle 
schools have moved to West China. The 
writer has prepared about 20 pamphlets 
on science and religion and one book on 
nutrition for Chinese students. 
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; Religions 

Christianity, Confuscianism, Buddh- 
ism and Taoism are the four religions 
in China. There are about half a million 
Chinese Christians. Most of the churches 
in China have united to form one church 
known as the “Church of Christ in 
China.” However, the Baptists and the 
Episcopalians have retained their own 
creed and continue as separate denomi- 
nations., 

During the last four years China has 
shown to the world her ability to resist 
aggression and to stand for justice and 
righteousness. The Chinese people are 
lovers of peace and order and have set 
a good example for other nations to fol- 
low.—The Missionary Monthly. 


INDIA BENEFICIARY LETTER 


My dear Patron in Lord Jesus Christ: 
I am ever thankful for your kindness 
and good you have done to me at all 
times and thank God for the opportunity 
He has given me to write this letter to 
you. I reside in the village Vettimala- 
vada itself in order to take care of the 
congregation as well as of the school. 

I know you will be very anxious to 
hear of the God’s work that is going on 
here, and so I have much pleasure to pen 
a few things in this letter. 

The School: I see much improvement 
in the school. The staff of the school 
consists in three male teachers and a 
mistress. Out of eight boys and five 
girls in fifth standard, four boys were 
sent to the Board High School Kala- 
hasti, and four girls were admitted in 
sixth standard in the Board Higher Ele- 
mentary Girls’ School Kalahasti. 

I especially thank God for I see that 
seeds of God that were sown in the tiny 
minds of school children are gradually 
growing and they themselves teach their 
parents in their houses. 

Congregational Work: Every day I 
used to visit some houses and talk about 


God. By the grace of Almighty, we have 
for Christ (in secret) many young men 
who understand the real significance of 
salvation and I hope pretty. soon they 
will come out and take baptism. This 
year we gained for Christ one big fam- 
ily in this village consisting of ten mem- 
bers. Let God be praised. 
Glad to say that my missionary work 
will be helpful always in giving instruc- 
tions in spiritual things and encouraging 
others. We workers have hearty desire 
and zeal to devote our time and strength 
for gaining the souls for Christ. 

There are some Nicodemuses in caste 
people: they believe in Christ and salva- 
tion. The missionary has an intention 
of working more among the caste and I 
think provision will be made soon. 

Dear patron, I close this letter with 
due respects and hearty thanks to you 
and I do acknowledge my deep feelings 
of my gratitude to those of kind mem- 
bers there who have been contributing 
for the past years for the work of Christ 
in India. 


I beg to remain, dear patron, 
I am your loving son in Christ, 


K. SUNDARAM, Teacher. 


MEETING NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the Mission 
Auxiliary will be held at 2:00 o’clock 
July 22 at Wartburg Seminary, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


BOOK REVIEW 


GREAT QUESTIONS, Daily Devotions by Lawrence 
Acker, Pastor of First Lutheran Church, Omaha, 
Neb., and 


WER IST DPR HeRR UNSER Gott? Daily Devotions 
in German by Geo. Beyer, Pastor, Marlin, Texas. 

These well known helps for daily devotions are 
written by various authors. hat makes them all 
very interesting, for each author has his own way 
of approaching his subject. We rather like the 
though running through Great Questions. Each 
number is the answer to an important Biblical ques- 
tion, e. g., “How oft shall I forgive him? If a 
man die shall he live again? How long shall I ery? 
What saith the Scripture ?’’ 

The German booklet answers the questions of its 
title by dwelling on eight attributes of God. 

May these precious helps for the family altar 
find more and more appreciation and faithful use! 
Published by Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo., 
at 5¢e a copy, 48c per doz., $3.00 per 100 plus post- 
age. —G. J. Z. 
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HAS THE MISSION AUXILIARY 
BEEN A HELPING HAND 
TO THE CHURCH? 


$127,487.39 


From the date of its organization in 
1916 to April 1 of this year the Mission 
Auxiliary received and disbursed $127,- 
487.39 to assist the church in its mission 
work. This figure tells only part of the 
story: the helping hand of the Mission 
Auxiliary has guided other thousands of 
dollars into the hands of the executive 
secretary and finance agent of the board 
of foreign missions and directly into the 
treasury of the church. Thus thousands 
ef dollars came to assist the church which 
would never have been given had the 
donors’ hearts not been warmed, informed 
and encouraged by the publications and 
by the officers of the Mission Auxiliary. 


$21,988.00 

Of the total receipts the above amount 
was received for scholarships and board- 
ing schools in New Guinea. Behind this 
figure we see hundreds of dark-skinned 
faces once distorted by fear, but now 
lighted by peace from heaven; we see 
hundreds of feet falling on jungle paths 
bent on bringing the Gospel message to 
their still heathen fellowmen; we see the 
thousands of natives who are listening, 
learning, and being led to salvation by 
the natives who would not have been 
trained to do mission work if the Mission 
Auxiliary had not handed the church 
$21,988.00. 

$13,901.07 

This sum was received for special pur- 
poses such as Totol, sending out of mis- 
sionaries and other expenses which the 
church from time to time deemed neces- 
sary but was not in a position to meet 
out of the budgeted mission funds. 


$5,790.90 
This amount was received since May, 
1935, for home missions, medical missions, 
sending out of missionaries, Christmas 
Cheer, transportation, education of mis- 
sionaries’ children, etc. 


The Full Answer 


The question, “Has the Mission Auxil- 
iary been a helping hand to the church?” 


will not be fully answered until the day 
of judgment. Then we shall see not an 
account of dollars and cents, but a long 
procession of Papuan Christians smiling 
as the Lord tells them, ‘“‘Come, ye blessed 
of My Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” In that hour it shall be revealed 
just how much of a helping hand the Mis- 
sion Auxiliary has been to the church in 
its mission work. 


Help Wanted! 


The church has never faced such a 
gigantic challenge as it does today in 
the field of missions. Your help is want- 
ed. Will you grant us the strength of 
your hand and heart? Will you join us 
in our aim to lend the church a helping 
hand? Please make use of the coupon on 
page 16. If you don’t need it yourself 
hand it to a friend and encourage him or 
her to use it. 


Some people are so painfully good that 
they would rather be right than be pleas- 
ant.—L. C. Ball. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE OF 
ANNUAL MEETING 
of 
MISSION AUXILIARY 


of The American Lutheran 


Church 


The annual meeting of the 
Mission Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church will be 
held at Wartburg Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa, July 23, at 2:00 
P. M. All members are cordially 
invited to attend. The formerly 
announced date of July 22 has 
been cancelled. The new date, 
Wednesday, July 23, was made 
necessary to avoid conflict with 
the Luther Academy program. 

At 7:00 o’clock on July 23 a 
divine service in commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Mission Auxiliary will be 
held in the Wartburg Seminary 
Chapel. Pastors, especially those 
whose congregations are within 
driving distance of Dubuque, are 
asked to announce this service. 


Wo. A. FOorEGE, President. 
H. C. NEEMANN, Secretary. 


ANNIVERSARY THOUGHTS 
By THE Rev. AuGUST HOEGER 


If the prime motive for the organization of the 
Mission Auwviliary could be credited to any one per- 
son it would be The Rev. August Hoeger who 
mortgaged his homestead in North Dakota to begin 
publication of Die Missions-Stunde, a mission pa- 
per that resulted eventually in the organization 
and growth of the Mission Auciliary. 

Let us go back twenty-five or more 
years and visit a parsonage out on the 
prairies of North Dakota. This parsonage 
was located twenty-seven miles from the 
yailroad and consisted of a two-room 
shack built on a homestead. Here a young 
minister and his bride were attempting 
to do mission work among the homestead- 
ers. Small preaching places and congre- 
gations were started wherever a group of 
Lutherans were located. 

It is a real joy to grow up with a new 
country and watch new churches being 
built in the different localities. But how 


about the many heathen in the world? 
They should not be neglected either! 


In those days our Iowa Synod had no 
Foreign Mission Field on its own. Mis- 
sion money that was gathered was sent to 
various mission societies in Germany. A 
group ot young ministers believed that 
this was not enough, but that we should 
also send our own messengers out to the 
foreign field. In order to do this more in- 
terest in foreign mission work would 
have to be created. If people would study 
about mission work, would hear more 
about it, they would naturally be more 
interested in its progress. So for this 
reason a small mission paper was started. 
It was called Mission Hour and in German 
Die Missions-Stunde. The Rey. Martin 
Wiederaenders, then located at Good- 
rich, North Dakota, was the editor. The 
writer of this article was the business 
manager 

The next step was to hold mission con- 
ferences in the various localities where 
pastors and laymen could get together 
for two or three days and talk over the 
mission situation. A large conference 
was held at Hosmer, North Dakota, in 
spite of a snow storm in January, 1914. 
Because churches on the prairie were too 
small for such conferences a tent was 
purchased and meetings were held at 
Wishek, Ashley, Long Lake and other 
places. The next step was to organize a 
society. This organization was not to do 
mission work on its own accord, for that 
is the work of the Church: the society 
was merely to help the Church. Therefore 
it was called Mission Auxiliary. 

Looking back over the twenty-five years 
now past, this organization accomplished 
what it set out to do. God’s blessing has 
rested upon it. 

Now what about the future? We are 
convinced that there is just as great need 
today as there was twenty-five years ago 
for this Auxiliary to arouse the church to 
do still greater things in foreign missions. 
We believe that we detect the love for for- 
eign missions growing cold and we need 
a continual re-awakening for this vital 
cause. Jesus still depends upon us to 
bring the Gospel to the cannibals in New 
Guinea and to the poor of India. He will 
not go Himself, He will not send angels: 
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He relies upon us. What a privilege, what 
a responsibility! It will be hard to face 
Him some day if we have neglected to do 
His will. “Go,’ does not mean to sit 
around and hunt excuses, but to be up and 
doing. Our prayer is that God will fill 
these younger men who have taken over 
the Mission Auxiliary with wisdom, 
strength, faith and much zeal as they 
labor in the Master’s Vineyard. 

The materialistic age in which we are 
living is going bankrupt. Now true Chris- 
tians realize more than ever the only 
thing worth while is the building of God’s 
kingdom and that this be made the first 
aim in their lives. We expect as a result 
of this war a new spiritual awakening 
such as the world has never seen. Let us 
work to that end. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE MISSION 
AUXILIARY 


Wo. F. KRAUSHAAR 


The question in 1916: “What man- 
ner of child shall this be?” 

The answer in 1941: “And the 
hand of the Lord was with him.” 


The ques:ion stated above was really 
asked in 1914 at the first mission confer- 
ence ever held in the former Iowa Synod. 
But since the Mission Auxiliary grew 
out of the mission conference two years 
later and since this is the 25th anniver- 
sary of our Mission Auxiliary, I have re- 
dated the old question. To those who at- 
tended this conference held at Hosmer, 
Ne Dak. Jan. 20th to 22d, 194 itis a 
source of great pleasure to peruse again 
the printed report of the gathering. 

Two young pastors, August Hoeger 
and Martin Wiederaenders, who had 
founded the Missions-Stunde and pub- 
lished it at their own expense, were the 
instruments in the hand of God to convene 
the first mission conference at Hosmer, 
S. Dak. Fifty-eight pastors and laymen 
responded to their invitation. Many others 
were prevented from attending by the 
severe winter weather. But the icy blasts 
that cut down the attendance did not 
sueceed in chilling the warm spirit of 
those fortunate enough to reach Hosmer. 


Though the pages of the old report are 
gray and faded around the edges they still 
glow with the spiritual warmth that per- 
vaded the entire conference. 

The report speaks of a great and holy 
enthusiasm for the work of the Kingdom, 
balanced by a sober consideration of the 
tasks ahead. There was real Christian 
fellowship of faith and prayer and an 
inner harmony and oneness of the spirit 
that was recognized by all as the blessed 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Those present 
gave ear to the beckoning voice of the 
Spirit and reconsecrated themselves in 
self-surrender to the Lord of the Church, 
saying :“‘Lord, here am I, send me.” Out 
of this fervent spirit of devotion and 
consecration there was born the organi- 
zation later called the Mission Auxiliary. 


It is interesting to note that the pro- 
gram of the first mission conference was 
not confined to foreign missions. Home, 
Inner, and foreign missions all received 
equal consideration. The sainted pastor 
Gerhard M. Bunge spoke on the Chal- 
lenge of the Present Mission Situation in 
the World,” Pastor A. C. Wiederaenders 
reported on the ‘Missionary Work and 
Opportunities in the Dakota District,” 
Dr. Geo. Fritschel had prepared a paper 
on the “Foreign Mission Work of the 
Iowa Synod.” In the absence of Dr. Geo. 
Fritschel his paper was read by Pastor 
M. Wiederaenders. Rev. Aug. Hoeger re- 
ported on “Die Missions-Stunde,” the new 
and vigorous mission monthly, calling to 
arms all Christian soldiers of the Cross. 
Supt. F. Schaffnit presented the work of 
“Inner Missions,” as carried on by the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Min- 
neapolis. The writer read a paper on 
“Men and Missions.” Please remember 
that this conference was held only six 
months before the World War broke out. 
All the messages evoked thoughtful dis- 
cussion and resulted in a number of resolu- 
tions, the most important of which was 
the one declaring the mission conference a 
permanent organization. A continuation 
committee of five was elected to convene 
the next conference and prepare the pro- 
gram. 

At the close of the first mission confer- 
ence Dr. Martin Wiederaenders used the 
text Romans 1:12: “Be ye not slothful in 
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business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” He asked the question: ‘What 
can we do?” He answered this question 
thus: “Let us not dream of great deeds but 
go home and conscientiously fulfill the 
small every-day missionary duties. Then 
the Lord’s blessing will be ours. He will 
assign great tasks to us.” This proved to 
be a prophetic utterance. It was not long 
before the Lord gave this group a great 
task to perform. 

The World War began in August, 1914. 
It spread rapidly until it reached most of 
the mission fields of Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania. Many missionaries were interned 
or sent home, and young native churches 
were orphaned. There came to the Iowa 
Synod through Dr. F. O. Theile in Aus- 
tralia the Macedonian cry: “Come over 
and help us in New Guinea!” Dr. F. 
Richter, the president of synod, made an 
impassioned appeal to all members to 
come to the assistance of this and other 
endangered Lutheran missions. The re- 
sponse was instantaneous. This was the 
situation when the mission conference 
met in Wishek, N. Dak., in 1916. During 
the two years the conference meetings 
had developed into mass gatherings. The 
hundreds of laymen and pastors assem- 
bled at Wishek enthusiastically accepted 
the challenge. They decided to change the 
character of the mission conference to 
an auxiliary for the New Guinea Mission. 
The immediate aim was by the spoken 
and printed word to arouse and strengthen 
the interest in and love for the endangered 
missions throughout the Iowa Synod with 
the view of providing for during the war 
and eventually taking over the orphaned 
mission of New Guinea. At that time 
there was no board of foreign missions in 
the Iowa Synod, nor did the Synod have 
its own foreign mission field. 

The Mission Auxiliary did yeoman’s 
service during those early years. The 
membership increased by leaps and 
bounds and with it the circulation of the 
Missions-Stunde, now the official organ of 
the Mission Auxiliary. Thousands of 
tracts and pamphlets were printed and 
distributed. Special gifts began pouring 
in for special needs in New Guinea, espec- 
ially for medicaments. There was a gen- 
eral awakening as the Church rose up to 


meet the challenge of the emergency. 
And all this despite the fact that our coun- 
try was finally drawn into the war, which 
made such heavy demands upon our peo- 
ple. 

In 1921, at the request and in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the Auxiliary began publishing an Eng- 
lish paper called the Lutheran Mission- 
ary. This was a decided success from 
the very beginning. Its circulation soon 
outdistanced that of the Missions-Stunde. 
To these two papers and the consecrated 
men, who through the years have edited 
them without compensation the Church 
owes a debt of gratitude, which has not 
always found adequate expression. Two 
series of pamphlets were issued under 
the general caption: New Guinea for 
Christ. 

When the New Guinea Mission was 
definitely taken over by the former Iowa 
Synod in the year 1923 there were many 
within the Mission Auxiliary who felt 
that the work of the Auxiliary was done. 
Now that the Church had her own field 
administered by the Board of Foreign 
Missions and liberally supported by our 
own men and means, the Auxiliary ought 
to dissolve. It was especially the sainted 
Dr. Richter, who persuaded and convinced 
the doubting brethren that the Auxiliary, 
having performed such blessed service for 
the Church, must not die. There was 
still much assistance to be rendered. The 
relationship between the Board of For- 
eign Missions and the Auxiliary was then 
defined. Since the Mission Auxiliary al- 
ways had regarded itself as a handmaiden 
it was self-evident that the organization 
gladly agreed to undertake only such 
work as the Board of Foreign Missions 
would assign. 


In the course of the past 25 years the 
Mission Auxiliary has raised more than 
$100,000.00 for the work in New Guinea. 
In the beginning the main interest cen- 
tered in medical missions. For years the 
necessary quinine and salvarsan were sup- 
plied. Seventy complete medical cases or 
kits were provided for as many outposts 
in New Guinea at a cost of $2,500.00. As- 
sistance was given in the building of the 
first hospital there. Four medical and 
more than a dozen theological students 
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preparing for New Guinea were given 
financial help. 

When the Luther League took over the 
work of medical missions the Auxiliary 
concentrated on providing scholarships 
for native school children and native 
students at the schools for evangelists 
and teachers. Every year there were 
special needs to gather funds for. Now 
appeals were made for a tractor, then 
for a truck, again for a sawmill, a boat, 
traveling expenses or sending and outfit 
expenses of missionaries, Christmas boxes, 
ete., etc. And through all these years the 
main purpose remained the awakening 
and strengthening of missionary interest 
and love in the homeland. While the for- 
eign missions were in the foreground dur- 
ing most of this time the work of home and 
inner missions were not overlooked. And 
after the merger of the American Luther- 
an Church was perfected our field in 
India received attention as well. 

Another valuable service rendered by 
the Auxiliary was this that it furnished 
the former Iowa Synod with most of the 
members of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. They first served their apprentice- 
ship as officers of the Auxiliary and were 
therefore chosen by the Church as mem- 
bers of the board. 

Now that the Auxiliary has reached 
the 25th milestone of its existence, let us 
thank God, who so signally blessed this 
vountary work and gave the thousands of 
its members and officers so much joy and 
happiness in the performance of these 
tasks. 

May His bessing rest upon the work and 
the workers of the Mission Auxiliary in 
the future! 


MISSIONARY REVIEW 


By THE Rev. Dr. MARTIN WIEDERAENDERS 


Dr. Wiederaenders was the first editor and co- 
founder of Die Missions-Stunde, the elder brother 
of The Lutheran Missionary. As editor of Die 
Missions-Stunde Dr. Wéiederaenders played an 
important part in the mission movement of our 


church. We are glad to publish his message. 


The Missions-Stunde first made its ap- 
pearance in January, 1913. It was a tiny 
eight page mission monthly, printed in 
small type, designed to furnish material 
for Missionsstunden (for mission study 


hours) to be held in our congregations, 
mission societies and young peoples’ soci- 
eties. It was one of the expressions of a 
missionary movement among a number of 
young ministers in the old Iowa Synod. 
This movement had many sources, among 
them the missionary spirit of our own 
homes, the mission festivals we attended 
in our youth, and the influence of the 
Missionsverein in our Wartburg Seminary 
of that day. The founding of the Missions- 
Stunde led in time to the organization of 
missionary conferences, the Mission Aux- 
iliary, and the publication of the Luther- 
an Missionary. 

We think back to the early days of the 
Missions-Stunde as among the most bless- 
ed in our lives. There is joy in whole- 
hearted endeavor in the mission cause and 
there is spiritual power for all church 
work in the emphasis on the missionary 
idea. The most striking result of our 
mission activities was the effect upon the 
work in our own congregations. Our peo- 
ple, our ladies’ aids, and our young pso- 
ples’ societies caught the spirit of the 
movement, and offerings for missions 
especially were considerably increased. 


At that time the work of the Iowa Syn- 
od, especially in the Dakota District, was 
still very largely in German. Once a year 
we probably had occasion to officiate in 
English in our churches. The meetings 
of the first Mission Conference and of the 
Mission Auxiliary, of course, were con- 
ducted in German. The finest expression 
of the missionary spirit of the pioneers is 
probably not found in the early issues of 
the Missions-Stunde, but in “The Report 
of the First Mission Conference’”’ (Bericht 
uveber die erste Missions Konferenz im 
Dakota Distrikt, Hosmer, South Dakota, 
1914), edited by the sainted Pastor Ger- 
hard Bunge. (We still have a number of 
copies on file and will gladly mail a copy 
gratis to anyone interested while the 
supply lasts.) 

We have come a long way since 1913. 
The missionary work of the church and of 
the Mission Auxiliary has been vastly ex- 
panded and much has been accomplished. 
Some of us pioneers have followed the call 
to serve in other fields of the church’s 
work where pioneers also were in demand. 
Among the large army of mission work- 
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ers in the American Lutheran Church of 
1941 we shall be glad to find a humble 
seat in the back row. But we don’t want 
to be counted out. Though our time and 
strength must largely be devoted to other 
duties, our interest shall always be whole- 
hearted in the church’s greatest work, the 
cause of missions. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE TWENTY- 
FIFTH BIRTHDAY OF THE 
MISSION AUXILIARY 


By THE Rev. RICHARD TAEUBER 


This article is from the pen of the first secretary 
of the Mission Aumtliary. If he were to subdue 
his modesty and reveal what demands his love for 
missions have made upon him we would have a 
story that would read like fiction. We believe we 
speak the truth when we say that no other pastor 
of our church has traveled as far, written as much, 
spoken as often, and spent as many hours in the 
interest of missions as the Rev. Richard Taeuber. 
Many years of his life were donated gratis in the 
service of the Mission Ausxiliary.—Eb. 

The founding of the Mission Auxiliary 
was not the result of some instantaneous 
enthusiasm. Rather it was the fruit of 
the long felt desire of many in the Iowa 
Synod for a closer cooperation of mission- 
minded friends in deepening and further- 
ing interest in the work of foreign mis- 
sions and participating more actively in 
its problems. The Mission Auxiliary was 
the natural result of much previous plan- 
ning. 

A product of the desire of these mission- 
ary-minded souls were the so-called mis- 
sion conferences held in various parts of 
synod after the first one was held at 
Hosmer, South Dakota on January 20-22, 
1914. Twelve pastors, two professors and 
forty-four laymen assembled at Hosmer 
in spite of unfavorable weather and it 
was here that the first mission conference 
of the lowa Synod was begun. Extensive 
planning preceded this meeting: serious 
labor, diligent prayer and frequent sing- 
ing made it a most blessed meeting. 

During its meeting at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, in 1913 Synod had suggested that 
such mission conferences be held in the 
congregations besides the annual mission 
festivals. The general president, the pres- 
ident of the Dakota District and many 
cthers in Synod’s domain had sent encour- 
aging words and blessing. Dr. F. Richter 
wrote, “For this conference in Hosmer 


I implore rich blessings from above. It is 
just such conferences as this that we 
need... .” District President Eisenberg 
wrote, “. . . my thoughts shall be with 
ycu. See to it that this first conference is 
a success and that it shall have succes- 
sors... .’’ And successors it did have. 
A special fruit of this and other mission 
conferences was the founding of the Mis- 
sion Auxiliary in Wishek, North Dakota, 
on May 31, 1916 in connection with a 
meeting of a mission conference conduct- 
ed in a large tent and lasting from May 
29 to 31. 

In a report on the founding of the Mis- 
sion Auxiliary we read, “The founders 
were men with hearts aflame for the work 
of God’s kingdom; men with vision who 
united themselves to awaken the latent 
cesires of many hearts in the Iowa Synod 
for a foreign mission of its own so that 
there would be a more active service of the 
talents and goods which the Lord had giv- 
en to Synod. It was their desire then 
and still is today to help wherever there 
are special and urgent needs on the mis- 
sion field in New Guinea and render such 
assistance as is usually given only by 
genuine friends.” 


There were about eighty mission-mind- 
ed friends who banded themselves together 
here and “who were of the firm conviction 
that the present distress on the Lutheran 
foreign mission fields was an imperative 
call for help; to exert all our powers and 
use all means at our disposal so that the 
great work of the Lutheran foreign mis- 
sion would not suffer or perhaps even 
break down.” It was here that long cher- 
ished hopes for a more active participa- 
tion of the foreign mission friends joined 
with a desire to render assistance to the 
distressed Lutheran missions of the time. 
It must be borne in mind what havoc the 
World War wrought on the foreign mis- 
sion fields and how many fields were 
threatened with extinction. 

Writing about the founding of the Mis- 
sion Auxiliary, The Rev. William Kraus- 
haar who was editor of Die Missions- 
Stunde at that time, said, “What is the 
purpose of the Mission Auxiliary? For 
the present our goal is a modest one. 
Since bonds of love and shared labor unite 
us with Neuendettelsau, the Mission Aux- 
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This picture was taken on the Mission Auxiliary’s first birthday in connection with 
the first annual meeting which was held at Ashley, North Dakota. 


iliary shall first of all be an auxiliary for 
New Guinea. It should take care of spe- 
cific assistance to the work there... . 
Another aim will be the attempt to win 
missionaries from among our midst so that 
the Lord will not be obliged to tell us, and 
justly so, ‘Of your money you have given 
me, that is true, but the sacrifice of your 
flesh and blood you withheld from Me.’ ” 

Dues for the Mission auxiliary were 
fixed at $1.00. This rule still obtains. 
Hopes were entertained that larger con- 
tributions would be forthcoming and these 
hopes were not put to shame. A commit- 
tee was elected to draw up a constitution 
and also to gain members for the society. 
At a meeting to be held at the next Synod 
the organization of the Mission Auxiliary 
was to be made a permanent one. This 
first committee was composed of Pastors 
William Kraushaar, Richard Taeuber 
and August Hoeger, president, secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 


This was the beginning. Under God’s 
blessing the development was noticeably 
successful. Previously, in answer to a re- 
quest in the Missions-Stunde, many in- 
terested friends from various parts of 
Synod had sent encouraging messages. 
Now great numbers of these joined the 
Mission Auxiliary and did all in their 


power to help in its program. These in- 
cluded, for example, the general president 
ot the Iowa Synod, Dr. F. Richter, nearly 
all district presidents of Synod, men like 
Dr. George Fritschel, Dr. M. Reu, Dr. 
J. Becker, Prof. George Zeilinger and 
many leaders from the ranks of pastors 
and professors and members of congre- 
gations. Soon the membership numbered 
several thousand who worked for more 
active participation of Synod in the work 
of foreign missions. 

When considering the beginning of the 
Mission Auxiliary we must not forget that 
it is not only the mission conferences, but 
foremost the mission paper, Die Mis- 
sions-Stunde, which must be credited 
with paving the way for the founding 
of the organization and then actively 
furthering it. Later, too, the growth and 
activity of the Mission Auxiliary would 
have been impossible without the mission 
papers. The origin of the first of these, 
Die Missions-Stunde, we owe to the active 
and devoted love for missions of Pastor 
August Hoeger, the co-editor and pro- 
moter of the undertaking. He was faith- 
fully and vigorously assisted by Pastor 
(now Dr.) Martin Wiederaenders. Of- 
ficially, however, the Missions-Stunde was 
published by the North Dakota Confer- 
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ence. The first issue appeared in January, 
1913. 

The origin and continuation of the mis- 
sion conference and the resulting Mission 
Auxiliary is most closely related to the 
Missions-Stunde and its younger brother, 
The Lutheran Missionary. What a good 
example of harmony we have here: Die 
Missions-Stunde created the Mission Aux- 
iliary and then the Auxiliary took over 
and supported Die Missions-Stunde. 
Later, at the request of the Iowa Synod, 
the Mission Auxiliary began publishing 
an English paper, The Lutheran Mission- 
ary, and this paper now effectively pro- 
motes the organization. 

The Mission Auxiliary is no longer a 
child. We are now celebrating its twenty- 
fifth birthday and extend our most cor- 
dial congratulations. At this juncture 
we are mindful not only of its organiza- 
tion, but first of all of its work and crown- 
ing success. We praise the Lord for hav- 
ing bestowed such rich blessings of in- 
dustrious and successful work upon it in 
the past and implore Him to continue to 
bless it. 

The fact that the Mission Auxiliary 
has always been and still is concerned 
above all to serve others so ardently en- 
riches it and makes it valuable. 

This leads us to the question, “What 
are those merits of the Mission Auxil- 
jiary?” We can mention but a few of the 
fine services it was able to render through- 
out the years. The most important and 
most blessed achievement of the society, 
one which has continued without inter- 
ruption up to the present, is the publica- 
tion and distribution of the Missions- 
Stunde and the Lutheran Missionary. 
The writer knows whereof he speaks, for 
again and again in the course of the past 
twenty-five years he has received letters 
telling of the fine work these mission pa- 
pers were doing. Often a gift was en- 


It is love that makes a man work. The 
man who doesn’t care to work is a man 
with nothing to love. The Christian who 
doesn’t care to work for the kingdom is 
one in whose heart there is no love for 
Christ. Do you find pleasure in kingdom 
work? 


closed for some work of the mission and 
the sender would say, ‘““We read about it 
in the mission paper and we, too, want to 
help.” Through the papers the Church 
and the Mission Field have often found 
expression and have accomplished what 
might not well have been possible other- 
wise. Here reports, stories and letters 
from the Mission Field have awakened 
new interest and love, increased and 
deepened knowledge, and, best of all, 
aroused many serious prayers. God pre- 
serve and bless our mission papers! 


Of great importance was the furnish- 
ing of medicine chests for all the stations, 
especially since at that time our mission 
had neither a regular physician, trained 
nurses, nor a real hospital. These medi- 
cine chests were refilled yearly. Besides 
this huge quantities of quinine were sent 
from time to time. 

Of inestimable value was the support 
given for the education of candidates for 
New Guinea. Some of these are still en- 
gaged in successful work on the field. 
Others, it is true, failed at the last to 
enter the work in New Guinea, but nearly 
all have repaid or are now repaying the 
expended sum which then could help other 
candidates. 

Significant, too, were the services the 
organization rendered in the erection and 
equipment of the former little hospital 
near Finschhafen as well as in the ac- 
quisition of boats. It helped pay traveling 
expenses of missionaries, and in general 
furnished means for all kinds of things 
which would otherwise have been unavail- 
able. 

A special achievement was, and still is, 
the annual solicitation of scholarships for 
the support of native young men who are 
being trained for missionary work. For- 
merly, individual students were support- 
ed. Now, however, only classes of our 
seminary at Amron. The blessing lying 
in these expenditures cannot, of course, be 
estimated. Here is seed which may mul- 
tiply a thousandfold. 

Earlier, when we still had the Neuen- 
dettelsau Mission, a tractor was furnished. 
Recently, a larger and more expensive 
machine was furnished to help especially 
with road construction. 

For years the Mission Auxiliary has 
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had as its special project the support of 
medical missions. Later, when the young 
people of the Iowa Synod organized and 
wanted to support some special under- 
taking in New Guinea, the Mission Aux- 
iliary let itself be persuaded to turn this 
work over to the Wartburg League of the 
Iowa Synod. Unfortunately, this project 
was dropped from the program of the 
Luther League a few years after the 
merger. Thus our mission lost a valuable 
support to this branch of its work. 


Another accomplishment, begun and 
furthered by the Mission Auxiliary 
through the efforts of the Rev. August 
Hoeger, was the sending of the so-called 
Christmas Boxes. This worthy under- 
taking, too, the Mission Auxiliary later 
gave up when, at the merger of the three 
synods, the Women’s Missionary organi- 
zations combined and formed among 
others, the Commissary Department, 
which took over and splendidly built up 
this special project. 

So various projects begun by the Mis- 
sion Auxiliary continue in other hands 
with blessed results. Not that the Aux- 
ilary simply gave up its tasks, but in 
order to serve the Mission, it gladly laid 
them into other hands and took over other 
work which no one else would or could do 
at the time. It was always true to its 
principles and to its name, Mission Aux- 
iliary (Hilfsverein). 

In the name of our Mission in New 
Guinea and, though without special order, 
in the name of the Mission Board here at 
home, we offer the Mission Auxiliary con- 
gratulations on the twenty-fifth birthday. 
With heartfelt thanks we think of the 
services it has rendered up to the present 
time and ask God’s blessing upon all 
those who have worked so successfully in 
and through it. 


Something else should be mentioned 
here. Repeatedly the Mission Auxiliary 
has emphasized that, although originally 
foreign missions were its chief concern, 
it also wants to serve home missions. 
Much was done for this branch of the 
work of our Church. In one of the com- 
ments on the suggested organization of a 
mission auxiliary that were published in 
the Missions-Stunde of May, 1916, the 


writer of this said, “I wish that with the 
task of this organization we could com- 
bine home missions.”’ When reading the 
papers of the Mission Auxiliary one finds 
that home missions have not been over- 
looked. The Mission Auxiliary has pre- 
served a warm heart and open eyes for 
this branch of missions. That should not 
be overlooked. 

We praise God and give thanks to Him 
for all the blessings that came to our 
missions through the efforts of the Mis- 
sion Auxiliary. On this, its twenty-fifth 
birthday, we say, “Continue on your way 
rejoicing, dear Mission Auxiliary! God 
be with you and give grace for your con- 
tinued labor, may He protect you that no 
misfortune may strike you and that ‘it 
may be well with thee, and thou mayest 
live long on the earth.’ And if, old and 
tired of life, you should pass away, there 
shall be inscribed upon your grave the 
words: And thou also wast with Jesus of 
Nazareth.” (Mark 14:67). 


LARGE GIFTS RECEIVED 


Treasurer Taubert, manager of the 
Mission Auxiliary, reports receipt of two 
large cash gifts for New Guinea Mis- 
sions. One gift was $100.00 from N. N. 
in Ohio and the other was $25.00 from 
N. N.in Michigan. May the kind donors 
experience the blessing that comes to 
those who have done their duty in the 
local congregation and then go beyond 
that, “not letting their left hand know . 
what the right hand is doing” by making 
anonymous contributions to such a 
worthy cause as New Guinea Missions. 

If any of our readers, having seen this 
notice, seem to hear a voice command, 
“Go and do thou likewise,” they are en- 
couraged to write to The Rev. C. Tau- 
bert, 509 East Olive Street, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. 


Truth is a gem that is assiduously hid- 
den from the view of honest men in time 
of conflict. Propaganda is paraded before 
the world in the disguise of truth. May 
the Lord give us discerning eyes that we 
may hold to truth and reject lies. 
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YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


By Dr. J. H. SCHNEIDER 


Yesterday 

Let us at once apply limitations. Yes- 
terday reaches from the immediate past 
back to Creation. The Yesterday of our 
consideration takes us back, however, 
only to 1919 and to that which occurred in 
our India mission field. 

In 1919 the Joint Synod of Ohio had 
gotten so far along that it had bought two 
mission stations from the Hermannsburg 
Mission Society of Germany. Two mis- 
sionaries were on their way to India. 
They intended to learn the work by 
watching the Hermannsburg missionaries 
at work. However, those two men did not 
reach India; they had to return to Ameri- 
ca. At the same time the Hermannsburg 
missionaries were removed from the field 
and sent back to Germany by the govern- 
ment, for World War conditions still ex- 
isted. This removal of missionaries left 
the whole field of eight stations plus the 
two bought by us without anyone to look 
after the work, property and finances. 


At that time the Joint Synod met. The 
whole matter of India missions was care- 
fully considered and synod decided to take 
up the work in the whole field and assume 
financial responsibility for it. 

Among things that needed immediate 
attention was a school in Tirupati with a 
Lower and a Higher Elementary, and a 
High School course. In the High School 
there were 19 boys who needed financial 
assistance. In the many serious discus- 
sions these pupils were forgotten. Later 
their plight was brought to the attention 
of synod, but so many appropriations had 
been made that the church felt unable to 
assume further burdens. The matter was 
solved by placing the matter in the hands 
of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The necessary money could not be taken 
from the general treasury and therefore 
gifts were solicited from individuals 
through the columns of The Lutheran 
Youth and otherwise. The need was met 
in a short time. Other needs for extra 
assistance arose from time to time and 
were met by gifts of love from individuals. 


Thus the Beneficiary Department of India 
Missions came into existence. 


Today 


On the Beneficiary List we find at pres- 
ent 532 pupils, 53 village teachers, 20 
Bible women, 20 girls preparing to serve 
as Bible women and 16 young men at- 
tending the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Rajahmundry. 

The Beneficiary Department’s annual 
receipts ranged around $12,000.00. In 
1939 they rose to $13,559.51, and in 1940 
to $18,356.34. 

Tomorrow 

The Tirupati High School had to be 
closed soon after 1919 due to lack of 
men and means. After a few years the 
elementary departments as well as the 
dormant High School were moved to 
Renigunta, being housed there in the new 
Pfeiffer Memorial School Building. 

The need of a High School has been 
realized right along. For a time the 
graduates of the eighth standard were 
sent to other high schools at mission ex- 
pense. Now the India missionaries have 
opened the High School at Renigunta. 
The graduates from the eighth standard 
have been passed on to the first year of 
high school. This, of course, increases the 
number of pupils needing assistance. 
There are at least 50 pupils who have no 
patrons. 

The invitation goes out to you, kind 
reader, to write and offer your help to 
support one or more of these 50 pupils. 
For information please write 


Dr. J. H. SCHNEIDER, 


383 THURMAN AVENUE, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ACKERMANN PREACHES IN 
NATIVE TONGUE 


The Rev. Martin Ackermann arrived 
in New Guinea in August, 1940. On the 
last Sunday of February, 1941, he 
preached his first sermon in the Jabem 
language. We certainly rejoice over our 
missionary’s early accomplishment. Mis- 
sionary Ackermann is stationed at Lae 
with the Rev. F. Edward Pietz in the 
Finschhafen Mission. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN INDIA MISSION WORK 


By THE Rev. H. W. MAYER 


The missionary working in India is 
constantly aware of lights and shadows 
illuminating or darkening his path, for 
there are heartening joys and discourag- 
ing sorrows at almost every turn in the 
road. 

Last spring during the early evange- 
listic meetings a rather serious disturb- 
ance occurred when some evil persons 
whose identity is still unknown threw 
heavy stones into the midst of our preach- 
ing group. This they did from behind an 
eld well. One of the stones struck a Mala 
(outcaste) woman on the head. She was 
taken to the hospital at Renigunta and 
some stitches were taken to close the 
wound. In spite of our experience we con- 
tinued preaching to the people, telling 
them of the love of Christ and making it 
clear that we would make no police report, 
that we, as servants of Christ, would be 
glad to have received that blow rather 
than the innocent Mala woman. I had 
private talks with the heads of the caste 
village where it happened and tried to 
shame them into a more tolerant attitude 
by appealing to their better selves. No 
further violence has hindered us, but 
under-cover opposition continues. 

Another instance demonstrates our 
theme: we began instructing a group of 
about twenty-five people. The under- 
cover pressure of the caste people made 
them drop out of our class one by one to 
the last person. Immediately another 
group came forward and we instructed 
them. Eventually they, too, gave way to 
caste pressure and dropped out. The Gos- 
pel leaven was now at work and quickly a 
third group came forward. Their instruc- 
tion was completed and they were bap- 
tized. At the present there are fifteen 
others who are beginning their course of 
instruction. We expect a_ substantial 
growth in the next year or two. 

At Venkatapuram Center the work con- 
sists of two schools in the respective vil- 
lages of Venkatapuram and Ramapuram. 
In each of these villages there are school 
children who openly live Christian lives 
and confess Christ. More than that, there 


is also a nucleus of youth who gather 
around the Christian worker and enter 
into the experience of Christ by praying 
and worshipping with the teacher and 
reading Christian literature which has 
been supplied for this purpose. We are 
trusting the Lord to prepare them for 
the great day when they will ask for pub- 
lic baptism and so bring out into the open 
the kingdom of God which is now in their 
midst as an open secret. The whole com- 
munity knows of their obedience to Christ, 
but as long as no formal step is taken to 
break with Hinduism they will not be 
molested. If the fine influence of the 
schools here continues another five or 
ten years there will be a great number of 
young people who know from experience 
the love of Godin Christ. This will make 
the break with Hinduism much easier. 
The community may be ready to ostracise 
an individual, or one or two families, but 
if a very large portion of the community 
breaks with Hinduism at one time the 
Hindu element will have to show toler- 
ance. That is the only manner in which 
the church can gain a foothold among the 
castes, namely having a church active 
right in the midst of Hinduism. The 
kingdom of God is here and like the leaven 
in the parable of our Lord, it is increasing 
day and night. 


MAIER’S LUTHERAN HOUR HEARD 
IN NEW GUINEA 


Superintendent Paul Fliehler writes, 
“You may have heard that at times staff 
members of Lutheran Mission Madang 
out here in New Guinea have had the 
pleasure of hearing Dr. Walter A. Maier 
in the Lutheran Hour broadcast from 
Manila.” 

Of interest to those who attended Wart- 
burg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa during 
the years 1922-25 is the further news re- 
lated by Superintendent Fliehler, ‘In 
September I heard a service broadcast 
from Nazareth Lutheran Church, Bris- 
bane, Australia. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was a former schoolmate, the Rev. 
Otto H. Adler.” 

Strong and bitter words indicate a 
weak cause.—Victor Hugo. 
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A HEATHEN FUNERAL 
By THE Rey. A. FRERICHS 


One morning a native of the nearby 
Janabo village came to the house look- 
ing as though he were deeply concerned. 
He told his story which my cook-boy 
helped me interpret. A brother was very 
ill, his hands and feet were already cold 
and his countenance like that of one who 
is dying. He asked if I would come and 
look. The brother could hardly be sent 
away empty handed so I gave him a lit- 
tle quinine. But even before he left the 
station another messenger came with the 
news that the man had died. 


He was a young man, and, therefore, 
did not die a natural death; someone must 
have made sorcery against him: that 
would be the conclusion of the Janabos. 

The heathen determine which village is 
guilty by employing one of the following 
methods. A white cowrie shell with 
feathers placed upright in the opening 
is laid on the chest of the corpse. Then 
the names of the villages under suspicion 
are read. When the name of the guilty 
village is called the heathen claim that 
the feathers in the cowrie shell quiver. 

More often perhaps another method is 
used. The small leaves of a certain vege- 
table are wrapped in the large leaf of a 
shrub called Kamae. One such bundle 
represents a village under suspicion. Be- 
forehand stones are heated. These are 
raked into a large hole. Sweet potatoes 
and the bundles containing the leafy vege- 
table are placed upon the hot stones. 
Then grass and earth are used for a 
covering which makes baking conditions 
rather ideal. After about an hour the 
covering of grass and earth is removed. 
When the sorcerer calls the name of a vil- 
lage a bundle containing the leafy vege- 
table is removed and unwrapped. If the 
leaves are well baked that village is not 
guilty. Another village is called and then 
another bundle removed. If the leaves are 
still quite fresh they conclude that this 
village is responsible. In that manner all 
bundles are examined, and those that are 
unbaked represent villages that made the 
death-dealing sorcery. 

In early times before the mission and 
government came there was retaliation 


which took on the form of war or sorcery 
made against the village supposed to be 
guilty. The process of determining the 
sorcerer’s village is shrouded with deep 
secrecy and can be witnessed only by a 
select few. To us missionaries the whole 
procedure is ridiculous, but the primitive 
mind of the Papuan sees no inconsist- 
encies. 

We wondered if the Janabos would take 
recourse to such measures. They built a 
small meeting house several months ago 
that they could assemble for morning and 
evening devotions. In the afternoon a mis- 
sion helper and a few of the school boys 
went to see what the people were doing. 
Mention was made of sorcery, but the 
idea had lost a little of its former pres- 
tige. They said that they would call all 
relatives and friends together for the 
funeral on the next day which happened 
to be a Sunday. 

Early Sunday morning there was loud 
wailing and chanting in the village which 
indicated that a large crowd had as- 
sembled. This continued into the after- 
noon when messengers came and told us 
that they were ready for the burial. It 
was a rather sad group assembled near 
the men’s house where the bier lay in 
state. The majority had their faces, 
hands and bodies besmeared with yellow 
mud. A few sisters were wailing loudest. 
I told the crowd I would give them a talk 
if the wailing ceased. The reason death 
came into the world and the way of life 
were not new to these people, but hear- 
ing of this at a funeral may have helped 
to bring them a little nearer to faith. 

The discussion finished (that is what 
most of our sermons are), curiosity 
prompted me to ask if I might go into 
the men’s house to see the corpse. Some- 
one answered that they would bring the 
body into the village square that all 
might pay their last respects. The body 
that appeared was propped up in sitting 
position with legs arched. With a head- 
dress of bright colored feathers he looked 
like a warrior. Gaudy loin clothes deco- 
rated the sides of the improvised stretch- 
er and partly covered the body. 

After a few minutes the cortege pro- 
ceeded along the trail to the edge of a 
garden. There a few men had begun dig- 
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ging a round hole about a half hour before. 
Only a small group followed the bier to 
the place of burial, among them a few 
sisters who continued to lament and mo- 
tion to the dead one to return. 

While the graves were being finished 
the close relatives and the two widows 
cathered once more around the corpse of 
their loved one. They shook the hands, 
turned the head and rubbed the cold body 
as they chanted Tagala hobufinec ong- 
kanec! Kagala tubufinee ongkanec. 
Translated this means, “We who are in 
front of your eyes are not seeing you. 
You who are in front of our eyes are not 
seeing us.” One young man carried a 
long sugar cane as he marched around 
the group. His chanting was weird and 
throaty. After circling the group many 
times he broke the sugar cane in many 
short ends and with an attitude of despair 
threw them to the ground. 

While this was going on some other 
men were busy lining the earthen walls 
of the round grave with branches and 
leaves. After the headdress and most of 
the loin clothes had been removed the 
corpse was lifted from the stretcher and 
Icwered in a sitting position to a bed of 
leaves. Due to constant handling the 
body had not become rigid even after 
thirty-six hours. More leaves and branch- 
es were used for a covering. Over and 
above these were placed short boards 
that fit into a groove in the walls. These 
boards were then covered with earth 
which filled the grave. 

A few days later we saw two men ¢carry- 
ing a pig to the village and we knew that 
there would be a feast in honor of the 
dead man. The feast would complete the 
ceremony. 

In due time the two widows will be mar- 
ried to someone else and village life in 
Janabo will go on as usual. 


Satan may tempt a busy man, but a 
lazy man tempts Satan. 


Rome endured as long as there were 
Romans. America will endure as long 
as we remain American in spirit and in 
thought.—David Starr Jordan. 
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THE CASSOWARY 
By THE Rev. E. F. HANNEMANN 


The cassowary is closely related to the 
Australian emu. The name comes from 
the Malay kassuwaris. Cassowaries are 
found in northern Australia, New Guinea, 
Salwatty, New Britain, Aru Islands and 
Ceram. They are next in size to the os- 
trich. The biggest ones, when standing 
erect, are about five feet high. The color 
is brownish black. The wings are very 
short. The neck is featherless and has. 
two pendant wattles on the upper part. 
It has three toes on each foot, the inner 
one being armed with a very long and 
sharp claw. Feathers are loosely webbed 
and hang down like hair. The feathers of 
the rump are about fourteen inches long 
and jut out in place of a tail. The helmet 
species have a helmet three inches high 
with an intense blue, purple and scarlet 
color blended together. The big bird rests 
its body on its breast where a small part 
is bare and callous. 

The cassowary lays six to eight eggs 
which are rough and greenish and are in- 
cubated by the male. The natives in 
New Guinea do not seem to have made this 
observation. They are always talking 
about cassowaries depositing their eggs 
indiscriminately in rubbish near the base 
of a big tree where the female sits on them 
part of the time, wind and weather doing 
the rest. I presume they make this de- 
duction from the bushhen’s ways. The 
bushhen makes a large mound out of 
earth, sticks and leaves. In this mound 
she lays her eggs and the fermenting pile 
produces enough heat to hatch the chicks. 


The New Guinea natives like to catch 
young cassowaries and tame them in their 
villages. But a cassowary can never be 
trusted. They become vicious off and on, 
running around wildly, kicking forward, 
downward and obliquely backward with 
their stout legs and toes. 

At Karakar in 1930 one of these tamed 
temperamental birds disemboweled an 
elderly woman on the village commons. 
The hunter and his dogs have to look out 
when they corner one of these birds in the 
bush. 

Some of the South Sea Island natives 
use the skin and feathers as clothing and 
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ornaments. In the Bismarck Mountains 
in New Guinea they cover one of their 
headdresses with these feathers. The 
bones are used to make spearheads and 
daggers. The meat is tough, but eaten by 
all. 


LUTHERAN HYMNAL NOW IN 
SPANISH 


The first official Lutheran Hymnal in 
Spanish, in preparation for many years, 
is now off the press. The credit for this 
volume goes to The United Lutheran 
Church of America. 


The Spanish Hymnal numbers 310 
pages with 355 hymns. It contains the 
Common Service and other liturgical 
forms as well as a selection of Psalms. 

Quoting from Hcclesia Plantanda, of- 
ficial magazine of the U. L. C. Board of 
Foreign Missions: “. . . when one looks 
over the Manual de Culto Cristiano and 
notes the similarity of the Spanish ver- 
sion of the services, the Psalms and the 
hymns to the original Latin, one is 
thrilled to think that another link has 
been formed in the chain that binds the 
saints of the first century to those of 
the present and with those who will com- 
pose the church of the future.” 

This hymnal in Spanish ought to glad- 
den the hearts of our Mexican Christians 
and missionaries. 


PRAYERS ASKED 


“F was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
Matthew 25:36. 


Three of our New Guinea missionaries 
interned with twenty-nine Neuendettelsau 
missionaries in an Australian camp are 
separated from their families and their 
beloved work in the mission field. Let us 
pray for them regularly. They need this 
prayer support and so do their families 
who are in our care. 


RICHARD TABUBER, Ha. Sec’y. 


I seldom have found a case where moth- 
er and father were backsliders where the 
children didn’t slide with their parents. 


A NEW GUINEA BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Sunday, December 8, 1940, was a novel 
day for some on the staff of Lutheran 
Mission Madang. Early in the morning 
the Jowa came to Madang and took Broth- 
er Welsch, Brother Wenz, Miss Giess, 
Mrs. Alt and two children, Superintendent 
and Mrs. Fliehler to Nagada where Broth- 
er Jaeschke joined the party. The group 
proceeded on foot for a forty-five minute 
hike and climb to Amron, arriving there 
in time for the morning service. The oc- 
casion of the gathering was the sixtieth 
birthday of the oldest member of the staff, 
Brother Will Siemers, the mission car- 
penter. 


Happiness grows when divided and 
shared with others. When people try to 
keep happiness for themselves alone they 
lose it. 


DONATIONS FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES 


Scholarships, July 1, 1940 to May 15, 1941 
No. 119 $25; 105 $25; 144 $25; 148 $10; 58 $10; 
150 $10; 124 $10; 117 $25; 108 $20; 127 $10; 136 
$5; 115 $10; 125 $10; 126 $10; 108$ 10; 111 $10; 
122 $10; 102 $15; 154 $10; 153 $5; 51 $10; 119 
$25 ; 1385 $10; 155 $5; 141 $10; 132 $25; 131 $25; 
144 $75; 156 $10; 1387 $20; 140 $20; 114 $25; 1389 

$20; 157 $10; 107 $50; 114 $25. Total: $630.00. 


Fort Collins, Colorado, 
May 19, 1941 
— C. TAUBERT, Manager. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The following donations for the support of our 
Lutheran Mission in New Guinea were received at 
the office of the secretary and forwarded according 
to the wishes of the donors. It is with gratitude to 
God and the givers that we acknowledge receipt of 
these tokens of love for our mission cause. May 
God’s blessing rest upon the donors and their 
gifts. 

For Sending Account: Miss Emmy Taeuber, Red- 
wood Falls, Minn., $10.00. Mrs. A. W. Bunge, 
Henderson, Minn., $1.00. Mr. F. Hauser, Almena, 
Wis., $8.00. The Rev. G. L. Hueter, Napoleon, O., 
$11.00. Ladies’ Aid of New Wehdom, Texas, $5.00. 


.. For Salary of Missionaries: Emmanuel Sunday 
School, Warren, O., $60.00. Emmanuel Mission Cir- 
cle, Warren, O., $40.00. St. John Sunday School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $37.80. Emmanuel Sunday School, 
Warren, O., $65.00. Emmanuel Mission Circle, War- 
ren, O., $35.00. Women’s Missionary Society of 
St. Mark Lutheran Church, Elm Grove, W. Va., 
$19.00. 


For Bertha Fliehler Memorial: St. John Lutheran 
Church, Dubuque, Iowa, $5.00. 

For Medical Missions: Missionary Aid Society, 
Cornelius, Ore. (In memory of Mrs. Christina 
Petersen), $5.00. 

For Literature to Missionaries: Association for 
Distribution of Mission Literature, $50.00. 

For New Guinea Emergency: N.N., Springfield, 
Minn., $5.00. Zion Ladies’ Aid, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
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IT MAY BE OLD FASHIONED 
TO TRAVEL IN A COVERED WAGON 
But 


it is never old fashioned to be interested 


in the Lord’s work of missions 
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New Guinea Bears the Cross for Christ 
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PICTURE ON COVER EXPLAINED 


It was the privilege of Missionary 
Martin W. Ackermann, stationed at Ma- 
lalo in the Finschhafen field, New Guin- 
ea, to attend the graduation of new na- 
tive teachers at Hopoi last November 29 
to December 10. Each year there is a 
sort of homecoming when teachers re- 
turn from their stations for a teachers’ 
training review course which is opened 
with a dramatization. This year the 
dramatization centered around the pic- 
ture shown on the cover. All of the 
graduate teachers assembled at the foot 


“and the teachers followed the cross” 


of the Hopoi hill carrying their travel- 
ing equipment. Then the famous New 
Guinea conch shell band began to play 
and the teachers followed the cross borne 
by five school lads. Luke 9:23 was in- 
seribed on the cross, “Ngac teng embe 
taeenam gebe esap ae tong, nang enac 
moke tau ma eoe ne kakesotau etom bec- 
geng, go endangguc ae,” or in English, 
“If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” 


As the teachers followed the cross 
they ascended the hill while listening to 
a sermonette by one of the head-teach- 
ers. As the procession neared the top of 
the hill the conch shell band played, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.. .H’en 
though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 
The cross was then placed in the ground 
and one of the head-teachers and Acting 
Superintendent Pietz gave short ad- 
dresses. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON OUR 
INDIA MISSION FIELD : 


By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


“Paul planted, Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase.” —I Cor, 3:6. 


It may surprise many readers of the 
LUTHERAN MISSIONARY that our India 
mission already has a history of seventy- 
five years. Most of us know it for not 
more than a quarter of a century. And 
here it seems to pop up as a rather old 
establishment with a history aproaching 
the century mark. The celebration of 
the founding of our mission was con- 
templated already last year, and even the 
year before, but our India Conference 
felt the uncertain conditions of the times, 
especially the ravages of the war, made 
it advisable to postpone the celebration 
for a time. But in view of the fact that 
our Christian Indian brethren on the 
field, by whose help the celebration is 
being planned, had arranged for it, it 
was thought best to proceed this year in 
celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
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Where the Organization Took Place 


of the founding of the mission which was 
in 1865. 


Many of us are not aware that for 
two years already many of our Indian 
brethren are donating one-twelfth of 
their income, or the wages of one month 
out of a year, to be used as a Jubilee 
Gift to the cause of missions in their 
midst. If in our own country we would 
make such a resolution and carry it out 
it would mean immense sums for the 
mission cause. But in India where the 
average daily wage does not reach ten 
cents per day, we must not anticipate a 
large sum, but it is a large offering and 
to them it represents proportionately 
very much more than it would among 
us. But our brethren are bringing this 
offering in appreciation of the establish- 
ment of the preaching of the Gospel 
among them for the past seventy-five 
years. What it means to them we prob- 
ably cannot fully realize. It has trans- 
formed even the face of the land. You 
cannot travel through our field without 
seeing a very marked contrast between 
Christian and Hindu villages, as well 
as great differences in the people them- 


selves. Christians seem more cheerful; 


there is more inspiration and uplift in 
their living; life seems to have a greater 
purpose and the achievement of its pur- 
pose seems to add a certain uplift even 
to their countenances that one does not 
see among the Hindu or heathen people. 


The story of how our mission began 
seventy-five years ago is very interesting, 
for really the story begins in our coun- 
try and the source of it is to be found in 
the devastating influences of our Civil 
War in 1860-1865. It was this way: a 
Lutheran Mission had been founded in 
the Telegu area in India in 1842 by 
Father Christian Heyer. This was in 
Gudur and the vicinity of Rajahmundry. 
The ravages of the war had so impoy- 
erished the people in America that their 
gifts for foreign missions in India be- 
came smaller and smaller until at last 
Charles W. Groenig, who was the super- 
intendent at Rajahmundry, wrote to Lud- 
wig Harms at Hermannsburg, Germany, 
asking whether he would not send a 
missionary to Rajahmundry to assist 
in the work there. Owing to war the 
Lutheran Society in America could not 
send reinforcements for a long time. 
Harms replied that he would send a 
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missionary. to Rajahmundry and _ it 
seemed with the understanding that the 
man whom he sent would take over the 
mission and supervise and support it 
from Hermannsburg. In the meanwhile 
the war in America came to an end, the 
executive committee of the General 
Synod in America found itself unwilling 
to give up its mission, and although 
Harms already had a man on the field 
in India, it was thought best he should 
seek virgin territory where the Her- 
mannsburg Mission might carry on its 
own work. And so the American Lu- 
therans rallied to the support of Rajah- 
mundry and August Mylius, the man 
sent out from Hermannsburg in 1864 
went south along the Bengal coast to the 
city of Madras and from there about 
thirty miles northward began work in 
the same Telegu area in which the Ra- 
jahmundry mission was situated. It was 
several hundred miles from the latter 
place so there was no interference in the 
work. Thus, in about the middle of 1865, 
work was begun in the vicinity of Sulur- 
pet and Nayudupet, now familiar sta- 
tions in our mission field. This man, 
August Mylius, was a capable and tire- 
less worker. He continued in this mis- 
sion until the time of his death, May 19, 
1887, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
life. The stone slab before the altar of 
our church in Nayudupet marks his last 
resting place. To this day there are 
many people in our mission who never 
pass his grave in the large church with- 
out stopping for a moment to do him 
honor. 


After his death the work in the mis- 
sion went on uninterruptedly until the 
breaking out of World War number one. 
When, as a military measure, the British 
Government, or Government of India, re- 
patriated or sent back to Germany all 
the German missionaries with the excep- 
tion of Rev. C. Scriba and family, who 
on account of having been born in India 
was a British subject in that land, and 
like Paul of old he stood on his citizen- 
ship and remained on the field, contin- 
uing the work although he was not al- 
lowed to hold any office or administer 


the affairs of the mission in any legal 
capacity. 

Many readers will remember that pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the World 
War in 1914 the Joint Synod of Ohio 
had purchased two stations, Puttur and 
Kodur, from the Hermannsburg Society 
with the view of starting a foreign mis- 
sion work of our own near that territory. 
We even had a missionary, Prof. Jesse 
Pflueger, on the way to India when the 
war broke out. This missionary and his 
wife happened to be in Germany learn- 
ing something of tropical conditions at 
Hermannsburg when the great conflict 
started. Our missionary could not con- 
tinue his journey to India but returned 
to America. A little later and in com- 
pany with Prof. William Schmidt, now 
of Moorhead, Minnesota, the Pfluegers 
went the western way, finally arriving 
at Colombo, Ceylon, but on account of 
the circumstance that the Pfluegers had 
been in Germany the British Government 
would not allow them to enter India. So, 
heavy-hearted, they finally returned once 
more to America. In the meantime the 
representative of the United Lutheran 
Church was directing the work on the 
Hermannsburg field as best he could 
during this rather long interim. 


It was not until the early summer of 
1920 that Rev. Wilch, Rev. Elmer Nich- 
olson and wife, and Miss Laura Nichol- 
son started from Vancouver for Madras, 
India. They were permitted to enter. 
On July 15 of the same year the writer 
of this sketch arrived as a commissioner 
from the Ohio Synod to help organize the 
work and represent our cause before the 
Government of India. In the meantime 
the Hermannsburg Mission Society had 
requested us to take over the work as 
they found it impossible to do so on ac- 
count of the restrictions which the gov- 
ernment had imposed upon them. On 
the 24th of July, 1920, the work was 
duly organized and we soon became an 
incorporated society before the govern- 
ment and the work was continued, Rev. 
S. C. Boerger, now retired, directing the 
work until the end of that year. Thus 
our young missionaries, all of them 
without any previous experience, began 
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First India Conference Organized July 24, 1920 


the difficult work of carrying forward 
the work so well begun in 1865. 

The work has prospered. In numbers 
it has more than doubled in this period 
of time and at every turn we see evi- 
dence of God’s grace and mercy. 

It was not until 1929 that the Her- 
mannsburg Society, joining with the rep- 
resentatives of the Ohio Synod, Dr. C. 
C. Hein and the author, made a joint 
petition to the India Government that 
the entire work and all its appurtenances 
and chattels be turned over to the Joint 
Synod of Ohio in fee simple. This was 
done soon thereafter so the work begun 
in 1865 has come down to this year of 
grace, and we think once more of that 
Seripture: “Paul planted and Apollos 
watered; but God gave the increase.” 

We trust that the entire membership 
of the American Lutheran Church in 
whose care the work of the mission is 
now entrusted will come with thankful 
hearts and hands to the seventy-fifth 
celebration which is to be on September 
28 of this year in all of our churches 
as we unite with our bretheren in India 
in giving thanks to God. 


When you look around you and see how 
swell-headed and spoiled money can make 
people, you sort of understand why God 
keeps most of us poor. 


Ega Mission Station gets mail by plane 
from Madang every five or six weeks. 


Too many folks itch for what they want 
to get without scratching for. 


Our India Mission Field is about eleven 
thousand miles from Chicago. 


The annual rainfall in our India Mis- 
sion Field is about sixty-four inches. 


Men, like pins, need good heads to 
keep them from going too far. 


There are seven ordained native pastors 
working in our India Mission Field. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT ON 
NEW GUINEA MISSIONS 


By THE Rev. R. TAEUBER 


Since neither the minutes of the an- 
nual Field Conference nor the annual 
station reports from Lutheran Mission 
Madang nor the statistical reports for 
1940 have arrived, your secretary is not 
in a position to write any comprehensive 
report. 

The Field 

The regular annual Conference of Lu- 
theran Mission Madang was held in the 
new conference hall at Maulon on Ra- 
getta from January 3 to 10, 1941. No 
doubt, the minutes were held up some- 
where along the route. However, a pop- 
ular report for publication arrived, as 
well as some correspondence referring to 
various resolutions recorded in the miss- 
ing minutes, leaving us entirely at sea 
with reference to those items. 

From this popular report we learn that 
the new conference hall in the rebuilt 
office building was dedicated on the day 
preceding the opening of Conference. 
This new layout at Maulon was much 
appreciated by all as a long desired im- 
provement and it added much to the phy- 
sical comfort of those attending. 


Baptizing Them 

Some of the highlights of the station 
reports read at Conference made men- 
tion of larger baptisms at Jaru, Igoi and 
at Suma. Here it was that Missionary 
Hafermann performed his first baptism: 
there were 101 catechumens. Missionary 
Welsch of the same circuit baptized 390 
at Igoi around Christmas, 1939. ‘All na- 
tions whom Thou hast made shall come 
and worship before Thee, O Lord; and 
shall glorify Thy Name. For Thou art 
great, and doest wondrous things; Thou 
art God alone.” Psalm 86:9, 10. 


Lutheran Central School Madang 

In September, 1940, the first class of 
Lutheran Central School at Amron grad- 
uated its first class since the merging of 
the two seminaries in 1935. The school 
has been gradually improved under the 
competent leadership of its headmaster, 


the Rev. Emil Hannemann, so ably as- 
sisted by the Rev. John Mager. Hereaf- 
ter, a class of teachers and helpers 
should be graduated every two years. 
This whole work is decidedly on an up- 
ward trend. The course now requires six 
years for graduation. 


The Laden Inland 


Though a requested additional man 
could not be assigned to the extensive 
work in the Laden territory, the breth- 
ren are not discouraged in their quest 
to find a suitable place for that planned 
inland station between Bunabun and No- 
bonob and the Ramu River. This re- 
quired two hazardous expeditions into 
that territory. They were carried out by 
two parties: one consisted of Brother 
Siemers and Rev. Henkelmann, the other 
of Rev. Inselmann and Brother Jaeschke. 


Medical Missions 
The medical report showed that “in 
addition to the splendid work carried on 
by the staff of the Amele Hospital, 61,881 
patients were cared for by the various 
members of the mission staff on their 
stations.” 
Literary Work 
It was decided to publish The Life of 
Christ in the Amele language as trans- 
lated by senior Missionary Jacob Welsch. 
The books of Galatians, Titus, and Jude 
are to be incorporated in the revised edi- 
tion of the New Testament in the Graged 
(formerly Ragetta) language. A Fifth 
Reader for the missionary schools has 
been ordered printed. 


Not Discouraged 


The closing paragraphs of the brief 
report sound a hopeful note. Though the 
vexing problems before the brethren are 
many and though they have not been able 
to accomplish what they had hoped to do 
during the past year, the Conference as 
a body is hopeful in its outlook and is 
determined to go ahead with the building 
of God’s Kingdom to the best of their 
ability, assured of the prayers and the 
help of the home church and trusting in 
God who will not let them labor in vain. 
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The Personnel 


The roster of Lutheran Mission Ma- 
dang includes the names of 20 pastors, 
16 laymen and 5 women workers, 41 in 
all. Of these 6 are not on the field, being 
detained because of the war; 7 have been 
loaned to Lutheran Mission Finschhafen; 
1 is home on sick-leave, and 2 are on 
furlough. 


This leaves only 25 out of 41 mission- 
aries on our own field at this time. Dur- 
ing the course of this year Rev. Insel- 
mann will be leaving the field to join his 
family here at home. Mrs. Inselmann is 
il] and cannot return to New Guinea. 


Beckoning for Help 
Considering that sixteen missionaries 
are away from our field and that the 
field formerly was understaffed, it be- 
comes very clear that the situation of our 
brethren in New Guinea is one of grave 
concern to them as well as to us. 


The missionaries are carrying their 
two- and threefold burden patiently, but, 
they beckon unto their partners in the 
home church to come and help them. 


CHINESE SCHOOL AT MADANG 
By Mrs. THEO. RADKE 


My school for Chinese in Madang has 
developed well. I have about twenty pu- 
pils aged from five to eighteen and as 
many grades as I could squeeze those 
ages into without creating too many 
classes. I am teaching four hours every 
forenoon. In the corrugated iron room 
in which I am teaching it grows too hot 
in the afternoon. At eleven o’clock al- 
ready it becomes almost unbearable. 


Every morning we sing several hymns. 
The children have learned a good collec- 
tion of songs. The first hour is then fin- 
ished out with religious instruction. On 
account of the varied ages I have them 
divided into two groups for this. There 
are then three hours left for the other 
subjects, namely, six different classes in 
arithmetic, reading, writing, geography 
(nature study, Chinese and Australian 


geography), Chinese history, a bit of 
drawing, and spelling and grammar as 
much as time will allow. 


From this you can see that this school 
is a full-time job. I could spend my 
whole time at this work, but there is my 
household, and the ship also needs some 
attention (Mrs. Radke’s husband is the 
captain of the Totol, mission vessel). If 
it were not so very hot always one could 
accomplish much more. 

The school certainly has a future. All 
Chinatown is full of children below 
school age. There will be a new class 
every year. Teaching religious subjects 
is not as difficult as it was to begin with. 
The children are beginning to understand 
what it is all about. If it could be given 
in their own language it would be better, 
but I know no Chinese. If I could man- 
age I would learn it, but that is out of 
the question. This school ought by all 
means to be continued when Captain and 
I go on our furlough after Brother 
Jaeschke’s return from Australia. 


HOME MISSION WORK IN THE 
DAKOTAS A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY AGO 


By THE Rev. C. A. WIEDERAENDERS 


From our student years there lingers 
the memory of a prejudice that was har- 
bored in many a mind. The Dakota Dis-- 
trict of the Iowa Synod included both 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and still more places in the bor- 
der states of Minnesota, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. That was a mighty large field 
thinly populated. Much free government 
land lay waiting for settlers, and in the 
pioneer years, of course, there were few 
modern conveniences to be found. To be 
sent to the Dakota District was almost 
as unwelcome to some as for a Russian 
to be exiled to Siberia. 

Every year when the candidates of 
theology were assigned their places a 
number of us young pastors were sent 
to the Dakota District, and that to our 
joy. We found primitive conditions, but 
a healthful climate. There people were 
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very poor, but they were friendly and 
shared their best with us. In one re- 
spect all people are the same: poor sin- 
ners are we all, subject to all human 
temptations and doubts. In the Dakotas 
it was no different. However, we found 
real Christians who understood how 
properly to evaluate the blessing of their 
religion, who held fast to their God and 
to their faith and were rich in the midst 
of their poverty. 

Services were often held under diffi- 
culties and large audiences at regular 
services were not to be anticipated. God- 
pleasing worship does not depend upon 
numbers nor place. We took conditions 
as they were and adjusted ourselves to 
them. 


The people congregated in school 
houses, private dwellings, granaries or 
barns, stores and under the open skies 
and we preached and administered the 
sacrament to them. Thus we did the 
best we could until it became possible to 
erect a suitable place of worship. 


At that time the Dakota District was 
the largest mission district of the Iowa 
Synod. With increasing settlement of 
the country there was naturally an in- 
crease in mission opportunities. The 
president of the district and two elected 
pastors comprised the mission committee. 
These men, of course, all had their own 
parishes to serve and, because of the 
great expanse of the field, supervision of 
the ever-expanding mission work finally 
became very difficult and personal con- 
tact with the mission congregations and 
pastors became simply impossible. It 
was then that the author of this article 
was called as Superintendent of Missions 
to devote full time under supervision of 
the district mission committee to the 
task of missions in the whole district. It 
was his duty to visit mission stations 
once or oftener during the year, to re- 
main in personal contact with the mis- 
sionaries, to encourage and counsel the 
pastors and to seek new mission oppor- 
tunities and where possible to begin new 
preaching places and provide for their 
service by neighboring pastors or by 
newly called missionaries. The mission 
committee received frequent reports on 


current developments and progress. It 
would indeed be difficult to find another 
man in our synod who performed so 
many ordinations and installations in 
such a short time. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of a shortage of pastors, it was 
impossible to occupy all promising fields 
and so many a promising field had to be 
left to other synods or to other denomi- 
nations. 


In the whole Dakota District there 
was felt a living, refreshing and well- 
pleasing mission spirit which became evi- 
dent from the relatively large mission 
offerings taken at comparatively small 
gatherings. Mission festivals were held 
that really deserved the name mission 
festivals. In outlying places where reg- 
ular services could seldom be held there 
awoke a great longing for the means of 
grace. For instance, we received word 
of a new colony of Lutheran families in 
Idaho who settled far inland from the 
railroad. We began a correspondence 
with these people, set a Sunday for a 
meeting and began the trip. In the near- 
est town we borrowed a horse and sulky 
and left for the settlement early on Sat- 
urday morning arriving dusty and tired 
late that night. On Sunday morning the 
people came a whole hour early. The 
service was to be held in a house which, 
unfortunately, was too small. The con- 
gregation in the house itself was made 
up mostly of women with little children. 
The rest of the people clustered around 
open: windows and doors. It was an in- 
spiring celebration. Children were bap- 
tized and the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered. Before the service ever began a 
delegation came with the special request, 
“Pastor, we have been without services 
for such a long time and we are so thank- 
ful that you have come that we want to 
make the most of our opportunity. 
Please be so kind and give us no short 
sermon: make it real long.” We ex- 
plained that we were not prepared to 
preach a longer sermon than usual, but 
we promised to do our best. So we 
stretched out our thoughts a little and 
preached for a full hour. That should be 
long enough! To our amazement the 
selfsame delegation came after services 
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and said, “Pastor, that was splendid! 
But we thought if we’d come together 
again this afternoon you could deliver 
another real long sermon.” Who would 
have had the heart to deny such a de- 
sire? We agreed and immediately began 
to prepare for the afternoon. The sec- 
ond sermon was much longer than the 
first. We thought we had done our duty 
and the people now ought to be satisfied. 
But behold, we were actually begged to 
preach in the evening just once more. 
We would have done it gladly, but we 
had to explain, ‘“Dear people, I’m sorry, 
but I can’t. I’m wholly exhausted. The 
sulky ride of yesterday is still felt in my 
bones and tomorrow I have to ride the 
same contraption back to town. Please 
be so kind as to excuse me. If you want 
another sermon today go home and use 
your sermon books.” So with heavy 
hearts they had to let it suffice. However, 
we had to promise them we’d come back 
as soon as possible. 


When mission festivals were held the 
neighboring congregations were usually 
invited. And they came too, remaining 
for the whole day. Thus there were 
large gatherings, so large that at times 
there was no suitable place to house the 
crowds. If protection against inclement 
weather was desired a huge tent was 
provided, and when the people knew that 
such shelter was provided they didn’t 
let rain keep them away. Repeatedly we 
observed mission festivals in spite of 
rainy weather with devotion and joy 
with as large crowds present as though 
the sun were smiling brightly in the sky. 


In such tents mission conferences were 
also held to which came mission friends 
from far and near. For the work of 
missions there was always a lively inter- 
est. It was at such a conference that 
the Mission Auxiliary was founded. 


Such was the home mission work in 
the Dakota District a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 


Experience is what you get by trying 
to do something you have never done 
before. 


A SACRED ELEPHANT’S BURIAL 


Here in India elephants are consid- 
ered sacred animals by some Hindus, so 
they are often connected in South India 
with the Hindu temples. These temple 
elephants swing their long trunks into 
your face, asking for alms for the tem- 
ple. They are taught to make obeisance 
and to give their salaams to the priests 
and rajahs. 

On special occasions such an elephant 
is covered with a gold embroidered tap- 
estry. Another silk cloth decorated with 
flowers covers the elephant’s forehead. 
As he swings along in his procession, you 
hear the clanking of his heavy, silver 
anklets and see them sparkle in the sun- 
light. You also hear the tinkling of the 
elephant bell and of the golden chains 
about his neck. The trunk, ears, legs, 
and head are adorned with saffron and 
ashes in a flower design. 


To obtain more money for the temples 
these same elephants are taken to the 
towns, where the children, who pay, have 
short rides. 

Now I wish to relate to you the burial! 
of such a sacred temple elephant and 
the ceremonial preparations made in 
connection with it. 

When a Hindu-temple elephant dies, 
it is given the same Hindu ceremonial 
burial as is given to any Hindu person 
who dies. Such a female elephant died 
in the stables of the Ramnad Hindu tem- 
ple. She, being a female elephant, was 
given the human, Hindu, female rites of 
burial. 


The preparations for her funeral were 
a big undertaking. The temple authori- 
ties were compelled to tear down part of 
her stable before they were able to re- 
move this beast to the open yard. With 
a large derrick the elephant was lifted 
upon an enormous platform. This was 
made of large iron girders placed on a 
strong, wooden frame work, which in 
turn was attached to four of the temple- 
car’s wooden wheels. These prepara- 
tions took all of a day and a half. 

While the grave diggers were making 
the large, deep, and wide pit for an ele- 
phant, not for a small man, the tailors 
were busy sewing yards and yards of 
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red Turkish cloth with a white border. 
This border is used for females only. 
All of the sewing machines were hum- 
ming awway, and the diggers’ shovels 
were clashing together. The elephant 
was given her last, sacred bath by the 
priests. The same priests decorated her 
forehead, legs, ears, and trunk with 
flower designs in sandal wood paste, holy 
ashes, and colored gum powder, and then 
anointed her with two bottles of attar. 
After this sacred bath the red Turkish 
cloth was put over her. Around her 
neck was placed a special saffron col- 
ored cloth, given by the Rajah of Ram- 
nad. 

The usual temple honors were given by 
pipe, drum, and cymbal. The priest broke 
coconuts before her, garlanded her with 
long strings of chrysanthemums, and an- 
ointed her with holy ashes. All the ga- 
cred proceedings were done by the priests 
alone. 

Then came the long three hour pro- 
cession to the burial ground with the 
carrying of the temple umbrellas and 
torches. The platform on which the ele- 
phant lay was pushed by one hundred 
men and pulled by the same number. 
The procession was led by one of the 
other temple elephants. During the three 
hour period, gun salutes were fired at 
intervals. This is an honor shown only 
to royalty. 

At last the cart was stopped at the 
edge of the grave with the back of the 
elephant towards the open pit. With 
ropes that had been tied to each of the 
four legs of this temple elephant, the 
two hundred men gave one last, big 
heave. This sent her rolling into her 


grave. M. VAN VRANKEN 


in Highclere Herald. 


Compassion is the key word which un- 
locks the secret of Christ’s life.—R. W. 


Sockman. 


DR. AGNES HOEGER IS WORKING 
IN FINSCHHAFEN DISTRICT 


Dr. Agnes Hoeger has been working 
in the Finschhafen Lutheran Mission 
field for the past ten or eleven months. 
The Finschhafen Mission field belongs to 
the Neuendettelsau Mission Society of 
Germany. German born missionaries, 
doctors and workers have been interned 
because New Guinea is under mandate 
of Australia, which in turn owes allegi- 
ance to Britain now warring with Ger- 
many. To save the Finschhafen Mission 
from collapse our Lutheran Mission Ma- 
dang has loaned the German field mis- 
sion workers. Miss Hoeger is one of 
those who was sent to succor the for- 
saken field. 

The report concerning the first three 
months of Dr. Hoeger’s work in the 
Finschhafen District arrived recently. 
During the last quarter of the year 1940 
she had seven patients in the European 
Hospital and three births totaling 210 
hospital days. Thirty-four consultations 
were held at Kakokoc, thirty-six home 
and station visits were made. This work 
was for and with members of the mis- 
sion staff. 

In regard to the work with the na- 
tives Dr. Hoeger reports attendance at 
the native barracks as an average of 
sixty new patients monthly plus the 
uncounted number served in the outpa- 
tient department. 

Four station visits requiring four 
weeks’ absence from Kakokoe were made 
in the interest of the natives. 

There is work enough for a half dozen 
workers in the medical-nursing line, but 
Dr. Hoeger and two assistants are striv- 
ing hard to render service adequate to 
the needs of the field. 


Most of us can see better after the 
tears of a great sorrow have washed our 
eyes. 
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OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA, LADIES 
SUPPORT ARAVA RAJAYYA AT 
LUTHERGIRI, INDIA 
This letter was addressed to the Good Hope 


Lutheran Ladies’ Aid Society at Oil City, Pa., the 
Rev. Edward Kuhlmann, Pastor.—Dr. J. H. S. 


Dear Patrons: 


I thank God sincerely for having 
guided me to this opportunity to tell you 
once again through this letter about 
what I have found, enjoyed and expe- 
rienced in our Lord Jesus. 

Our heavenly Father under His per- 
petual care and protection has guided us 
safely from all kinds of affliction and ad- 
versity of this dark world. For that, 
first of all, let us glorify the Almighty. 


I would secondly thank you very much 
for your boundless love and great help 
by which we are spiritually, mentally 
and physically benefited. 


The missionaries whom you have sent 
to India work hard, using the money very 
carefully for the establishment of 
schools, churches and hospitals. In this 
way the Gospel «is being spread widely. 
By means of these conveniences we are 
not only able to lead those that are in 
darkness toward the cross which indi- 
cates the way to heaven, but we are also 
able to get much more Biblical knowl- 
edge. For all these gifts and uplifts I 
once more offer my thanks to you. 

I completed the first year Bible course 
last year. When we arranged some teams 
we went for the purpose of preaching in 
the surrounding villages of Luthergiri. 
‘In this work all of our teachers helped 
us a great deal. Thus we spent several 
months in Gospel work. 

During the previous summer I went 
home in the Puttur field. There I taught 
the boys of my home congregation some 
Telegu songs. I also conducted services 
three or four times. 

Now I am finishing the second year of 
my course. As I told you last year, the 
Rey. Milton Schramm who cares for us 
and loves us teaches us Catechism very 
well. 

Right after finishing my Bible Teach- 
ing course I will be placed in the Puttur 
field as an evangelist under Rey. A. M. 


Weiss as I expect. Therefore I humbly 
request you to pray for my strength of 
faith, for health and wealth of spirit so 
that I may daily increase in ability to 
serve the Lord Jesus in his vineyard. 

I wish you the same blessings. Please 
give my regards to Rev. Fritz. 


Your loving son in Christ, 


ARAVA RAJAYYA, Luthergiri, India. 


KUDERS’ LETTER TO PATRONS 


This letter was written to the Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church and Sunday School of Pemberville, Ohio. 
and contains interesting material that other mission 
friends also will enjoy. A copy was courteously 
furnished to the home secretary and he in turn 
takes the liberty to pass it on to kind readers of 
the Lutheran Missionary. 

The Bethlehem Lutheran Church and Sunday 
School have voluntarily taken it upon themselves 
to contribute annually the cash salary of Mission- 
ary John Kuder, supporting the New Guinea Mis- 
sion according to this fine and highly appreciated 
plan, especially since it is done in addition to and 
above the congregation’s regular fair share. 

Since this letter was written Mrs. Kuder and 
four children have arrived at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

eet ie 


Dear Friends: 


Last time I wrote to you I had to write 
an “I” letter because I was alone here 
in New Guinea’s inland, but this time it 
can be a “we” letter because the Kuder 
family are all together once again. 

And so it was that when the plane 
came on its last trip we were all together 
to receive the surprises you had planned 
for us. We looked at the many things 
you had sent us, and we do not know how 
to thank you for them. Be sure that we 
appreciate the love and good will you 
have shown us in remembering us again 
for this Christmas. The thought of you 
people thinking of us at Christmas time 
is one that makes us feel that our home- 
land is not so far away after all, and 
that the people at home celebrate with 
us. 

Maryanne and Paul have not opened 
their packages, but will do so at Christ- 
mas time, and then will write to you 
about their gifts. 

Perhaps I should tell you a little about 
when the family came to Ogelbeng. On 
Monday of the week that the plane was 
due I received a radiogram saying that 
the family would come on Wednesday, 
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and so we immediately began to get 
things ready for them. We waited on 
Wednesday, but we had to keep on wait- 
ing until Friday before they came. 


On Friday it was very cloudy. We 
could not see blue sky anywhere; how a 
plane could land in such weather we did 
not know. About eight o’clock we heard 
a plane’s engines in the distance, and I 
quickly ran out with some warm clothing 
and blanket for the children when they 
should land. But the plane did not seem 
to come any nearer. Finally the sound 
of the engines died out altogether! I 
returned to the house and thought that 
the pilot had had to turn the machine 
back to Madang again. But no, a few 
minutes later we could hear the sound 
again, and it seemed nearer this time. A 
great shout went up all over the station 
from the school boys and others who had 
come to see the plane arrive with its pas- 
sengers. There was a small opening in the 
clouds and for just a moment we could 
see the plane through this opening and 
then it was lost to sight again. But the 
pilot had seen the drome and was flying 
off to one side to get into position to 
land. Then the plane dropped through 
the clouds and settled down to the drome 
very gently and hardly bumping at all. 
It taxied to where I was standing and 
soon I saw hands waving to me from the 
plane windows. But the people who were 
standing around had seen them too, and 
a shout went up that was so loud that 
we could not hear the sound of the ma- 
chines as they idled. Everyone was 
helped down from the plane, Jimmy, — 
now eight months old, — was wrapped in 
the blanket and we started toward the 
house. Near the house the road had been 
blocked and there were two teachers and 
the pupils from the several schools lined 
up who began to sing. They sang a wel- 
come song, “pulling us toward the house” 
as they said it. All the while the singing 
was going on, the people were shouting 
very loud. I was holding Jimmy and 
hadn’t noticed that I had his face quite 
well hidden in the blanket. Seeing this I 
lifted him up a bit so the people could 
see him. They did and they almost 
screamed with delight. Ever since that 


day in August until now, they still want 
to see him. If he isn’t in his buggy on 
the verandah, they will tell me, “Kuder, 
we want to see your son.” “But he is 
sleeping now.” “Never mind, bring him 
out so that we can see him.” But we tell 
them that they will have to wait or come 
some other time. Of course, they can’t 
understand the reason for that. If they 
have seen him it is more than likely that 
one of them will tell me, “O Kuder, we 
have seen your son, (or your children) 
and the son is a fine boy, our hearts are 
so good about it. .Now give us something 
for looking at him and having good 
hearts about him.” So now we do not 
know if they really liked to look at the 
children or if they only pretended that 
they liked them so I would give them a 
present, and the more they “ohed” and 
“ahed” the larger would be the present! 
I told them in America when we go to 
visit our friends and they have a new 
child we take a present along for him. 
This they thought very strange. Prob- 
ably they thought that this is just one 
more strange custom of our white peo- 
ple. 


In general the people are very friend- 
ly to us, and seem to know that we have 
come to help them; they bring us their 
bodily aches and pains and ask us to give 
them medicine so they may get well 
again. One thing that I do not care to 
do too often is to pull teeth. But that 
seems to be just what has to be done. 
Today a man came along who had to 
have two teeth pulled, he said. They 
were aching very badly and he wanted 
them out. But when he saw me actually 
ready to extract them, he said, “Wait 
until later when the pain is very great, 
then I will come and have them out.” 
I don’t know if he felt better that I did 
not pull them, or if I felt better because 
I did not have to pull them. 

But sometimes we cannot help them. 
Just like when they brought a little girl 
here for us to help. The girl had taken 
ill when they were away attending a na- 
tive festival. They came back with her 
and asked us to give her medicine. We 
did, but before she had properly swal- 
lowed it, she died. They quickly hurried 
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the body away and buried it in the grove 
which is, sacred to the old ancestor spirit. 
There was no service of any kind, nor 
were the women ever permitted to go 
to the cemetery, only some men who pre- 
pared the burial. No hymns, no comfort- 
ing words from the Bible, no message of 
hope of life after death, nothing. What 
a tragedy death is for the heathen. 


For these people here are heathen. 
There have been no baptisms here as 
yet and most of the people are still very 
deeply sunk in the darkness of their 
hopeless heathen ways. But the message 
of God has begun to take effect among 
them and many are anxious to learn 
more about Him and His Word. 


It is very difficult for many of them 
to accept Christianity, especially for the 
men of wealth. One of the marks of 
their wealth is to have many wives. Some 
have as many as six, eight or even ten! 
It is very hard for them to accept a way 
of life that teaches that they should have 
only one wife. That would make them 
just like the poor people here. Such a 
thought is very hard for their pride. 
With these people, just like at home, if 
pride gets into the way of being a Chris- 
tian it is very difficult to follow the 
Christian way. 

It will take much explanation of God’s 
Word and many months of Christian ex- 
ample before these people will grasp 
what God means to them and how our 
Savior came to save these people as well 
as us. If we had to depend on our own 
wisdom and strength at a time like this, 
we should not have much hope of ac- 
complishing a successful work here, but 
we know that God works in and through 
His Word and if these people here will 
hear the Word they will learn to believe 
in it and find in God their salvation. 

It is now getting late for New Guinea 
and so we must off to bed. We are still 
enjoying the mountain air very much. 
We do not feel the cold quite as much 
as we did at first, but it still makes us 
reach for our sweaters quite regularly. 
The children have developed nice rosy 
cheeks since coming here and seem much 
more lively than they did down on the 
beach. 


We do not know if this will reach you 
in time for Christmas and New Year, 
but we wish you a blessed holiday season, 
and wish you to know that on these days 
we will be thinking of you who shared a 
bit of your Christmas with us. 


Greetings to you all from us all. 


Sinncerely, 
(Signed) 
LOUISE AND JOHN KUDER AND FAMILY. 


REPORT OF MY STAY AT 
OGELBENG, HAGEN 


By THE Rev. F. Epwarp PIETZ 


The Rev. F. Edward Pietz returned to New 
Guinea alone after a prolonged furlough in the 
United States, thus following a strong urge from 
within and from the field where he had labored 
so ardently and faithfully since 1922. Mrs. Pietz 
remained here to care for their three children while 
they receive their schooling. 

Early last year when the Rev. Pietz arrived in 
Madang it was of utmost importance that he and 
a few other experienced missionaries be sent to 
succor Lutheran Mission Finschhafen, most of 
whose missionaries had been removed from the 
field and interned. The Rev. Pietz was sent to 
the important inland station of Ogelbeng in the 
Hagen District in central New Guinea beyond our 
own Kerawagi station. Later he was called to 
Lae in the same mission field to assume the super- 
intendency of the whole Mission Finschhafen at 
the request of Lutheran Mission Finschhafen and 
upon the recommendation of the New Guinea gov- 
ernment. His assistant at Lae is the Rev. Martin 
Ackermann, also a member of our Lutheran Mis- 
sion Madang. 

The following report, originally written for 
the field, is of interest to us also. 


—R. Taeuber, Ex. Sec’y. 

The natives and the nature of the work 
among them in the Mt. Hagen District 
was entirely different from my expecta- 
tion. This was the case in spite of the 
fact that I had heard frequently about 
this people. However, to hear about the 
natives of a tribe is one thing, and to 
work among them is another thing. The 
missionary in charge had left the Ogel- 
beng station in September, 1939. I ar- 
rived there February 1, 1940. In the mean- 
time a layman was on relief duty. 

The removal of the missionary and the 
interval following this caused a severe 
backset to the work. 


Helpers Sent Home 


The arrangement for overland trans- 
portation of a number of helpers and 
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their families from Ogelbeng to their 
homes was well under way when I ar- 
rived. Details were completed before 
Brother Eiermann departed. Eight help- 
ers from Melanesian congregations left 
the station during the first days of March. 
Six Jabem speaking helpers and three 
Kate speaking teachers remained. 

The work at Mt. Hagen had been be- 
gun with Jabem helpers. Later Kate 
was chosen as the church and school lan- 
guage. The evangelistic work among the 
villagers was in the local dialect. It was 
not a very hopeful situation to face. I was 
ignorant of both Kate and of the local 
dialect. Only my knowledge of Jabem 
slightly bolstered up my courage. 


Evangelistic Work 


Since native helpers are not permitted 
to live and work with the people except 
at a mission station in the presence of a 
missionary their influence as helpers is 
considerably reduced. It is of special 
importance that the missionary master 
the local dialect which is the door to the 
lives of the people. The missionary must 
have entrance to the peoples’ lives if the 
Gospel is to take root. 


The major peculiarity of the people 
lies in the rather highly developed chief- 
tainship. The life of each clan revolves 
around the head chief, perhaps the oldest 
of a number of brothers being the head 
chief. The life of the tribe is ordered by 
the chiefs. A chief is always a polyga- 
mist. The more wives one has the richer 
he is, and the richer he is the more in- 
fluence he has: the more influence he has 
the more wives he can obtain. The prob- 
lem of retaining this established leader- 
ship and at the same time abolishing 
polygamy will tax the missionary’s knowl- 
edge of native life and thought as well as 
his energy to the utmost. As long as 
helpers of deeply Christian character who 
know the local dialect are not permitted 
to exercise leadership during this period 
of transition the problem for the mission- 
ary becomes stupendous. A second mis- 
sionary at Ogelbeng is essential. 


Schools 


It is deplorable that schools are not 
permitted in the villages. Schools must 


be located in the mission compound. This 
fact leads the natives to the wrong con- 
clusion, namely that schools are not for 
all, but only for those who consent to 
come to the mission station. 


New Field of Labor 


After being at Ogelbeng only a short 
time I accepted the call to Lae, taking 
over my duties there on July 22, 1940. 


DEATH ALONG THE TRAIL 
By THE Rev. A. FRERICHS 


On a recent tour, while passing through 
three language groups, an atmosphere 
created by death made itself felt on three 
different occasions. 


While at Rihona the mission helper re- 
ported that a young wife was dying. At 
the foot of the village we found an ex- 
pectant mother breathing very heavily. 
After she had taken quinine and some 
other medicines her condition seemed to 
improve. Saturday night passed and a 
beautiful Sunday dawned. When the 
morning service was over we visited our 
patient and found her resting easily. She 
told us that the chest pains had almost 
ceased. In the evening the report came, 
“The woman whom you gave medicine 
has borne a child, a son.’”’ Later when we 
went to see the mother and child we found 
that the patient had been moved to a very 
small hut on the border of the jungle 
where she had given birth to the child. 
The old grandmother proudly held the 
new creation. At her side sat the young 
mother as nonchalantly as though that 
afternoon had been no different from any 
other in her life. She also held the un- 
washed infant for a time. We left with 
a light heart thinking that God had spared 
the mother and that all would now be 
well. But, alas, the next morning the 
shocking news came that mother and 
child had died. We hurried to the scene. 
The corpse had been moved back to the 
house where it lay-in the center of one of 
the rooms. The room was filled to capacity 
with wailing women and a sorrowing 
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widower. When they noticed we were 
present everyone became quiet. I had the 
mission helper interpret these words, “Do 
not speak foolishly concerning this death. 
We gave the woman good medicine. When 
we treat a sick person who does not con- 
valesce we believe that our work was 
without results because the person’s 
earthly existence was to terminate.” 


The woman’s death was caused by 
hemorrhage, but most of those Papuans, 
no doubt, believed that sorcery was the 
cause and that, in spite of the fact that 
many had uttered their disbelief in sor- 
cery in a meeting just the day before. 
The Papuan wonders how a young man 
or woman could die if sorcery were not 
the cause. 


In the gloom of an early morning fog 
we left the village. Perhaps the next day 
a simple funeral was held and the bodies 
of mother and child were laid in the 
village cemetery. Before the advent of 
the mission people were buried in the 
gardens or in the jungle. 


A few days later we came into the Bena 
Bena River Valley where dwelt another 
language group. When nightfall made 
traveling too difficult to reach our des- 
tination we decided to camp in a certain 
village. The people reluctantly gave us a 
small round hut about nine feet in di- 
ameter and about six feet high in the 
center. The entrance was barred with 
slabs of wood and sticks. We were told 
that an old woman had died in this hut 
and that therefore it had been abandoned. 
A few of our boys cleared the entrance 
and then crawled in with a torch of burn- 
ing grass. The answer came back that the 
house was quite clean, so I, too, crawled 
in. There was a ground floor. In the 
first small room lay a large bundle of 
coarse reeds which the old woman had 
collected for the night fires. In the second 
room there was a small platform covered 
with crushed bamboo poles; probably she 
had slept and died there. Three ears of 
corn hung from one of the poles that sup- 
ported the grass roof. The old woman 
would have planted these had death wait- 


ed. This would be my lodging for the 
night, so I pulled out some dry grass from 
the roof to make a mattress. We had 
bought three pigs the day before. These 
together with five boys of our group oc- 
cupied the other small room. The rest of 
our group found a place to rest in the 
men’s house of the village. Even in 
cramped positions sleep comes quickly to 
tired travelers. As a matter of fact, it 
was also raining outside which made the 
house seem even more comfortable. 


We awakened at dawn and sang a hymn 
of praise. Our singing and the fact that 
no harm came to us in this house of death 
may have had a salutary effect upon the 
heathen village. 

As we set out that morning we had to 
ford the waters of a large river swollen 
by rains in the mountains. Perhaps the 
body of the old woman had been cremated 
and the ashes strewn upon this turbulent 
stream. I was told that the people of this 
area place their dead upon platforms and 
then smoke them. Sometimes after a body 
has been well smoked and cured it is dis- 
sected and the good parts eaten. The re- 
mainder is burned or buried. As we hur- 
ried on our way the morning sun arose 
sending its rays over the mountain, 
brightening the valley. 

During the next week on our way to 
the mission station we approached a round 
grass hill near the village of Witebe. 
As we passed by a boy told us this story. 
“A number of years ago, before the white 
man came, there was a village on this 
hill. One day enemies came from the 
vicinity and surrounded the hill, set fire to 
the village and to the long grass on the 
hillside. To the delight of the enemies 
who stood below, this hill of smoke and 
fire consumed the men, women and chil- 
dren who dwelt on its summit. A curious 
traveler might still find a few bones 
among the tall grass. Also in this land 
death has written a tale of woe” 


On the anvil of affliction many a soul 
has been reshaped for finer uses. 
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CATECHIST AT KALAHASTI, INDIA 
WRITES PATRON LETTER 


My dear Patrons in the Lord, 


I thank you very much for your gift of 
appreciation which you have sent through 
Rev. H. W. Mayer and presented to me 
by Rev. A. B. Nicholson in the form of a 
small “harmonium.” I highly appreciate 
the love you have for me and the interest 
you show in my work. I am using that 
instrument in our family worship. There 
is a new life in our family. All our chil- 
dren gather around it before we start 
our prayers. They sing many songs and 
lyrics which they have learned in school. 
Some of the boys want to play on it. Thus 
my children also appreciate your gift. 
We all with one accord send our thanks for 
the gift. 

The instrument is portable. I carry it to 
some of the houses where I conduct pray- 
ers in the evening. In former days all the 
members of our village gathered in the 
school every evening where the leaders 
follow an old order of service for the 
evening prayer. Now, however, our mis- 
sionary encourages family worship. Ac- 
cordingly the leader or catechist in the 
village must see to it that every house or 
family has prayer of its own. This method 
is very successful. Every member is 
brought closer to Christ because there is 
a chance for each and every member to 
take part in the service. 


There is some change in my work. I 
have been asked by our mission conference 
to help Miss Monke, manager of the Indus- 
trial School at Nayudupet, learn the Tel- 
ugu language. I spend two days a week 
at this work. The rest of my time I spend 
in evangelistic work. Our missionary has 
his certain plans for this work. Sometimes 
I go alone to some villages, but many 
times I go with my missionary for preach- 
ing. This gives me much joy and pleasure. 
I closely follow his methods and try to 
do the work with the same spirit. Last 
year I learned many things from the 


books he had given me. This year, how- 
ever, I am glad to say, I have learned 
many things by staying with him and by 
carefully noting what he tells me. * 

I like to spend a part of every day with 
my missionary. Then I learn many things 
which are very useful in my work. I see 
now that very valuable opportunities are 
offered me. The more I think of such op- 
portunities the more I feel that I neglected 
such chances many a time. Now that I 
am certain that opportunities are always 
ready at my door I can’t say that there 
is no work to do for Christ in the village, 
cn the road, in any corner or any house. 
I pray my heavenly Father to grant me 
His Spirit to know and to use all such 
opportunities for mission work. I really 
feel very glad in this work. God is bless- 
ing me day by day. I feel the nearness of 
Christ in my heart more certainly than 
last year. 

When I write to you my experiences I 
request you to pray for me so that our Fa- 
ther may grant me His Spirit abundant- 
ly. 

In almost all of the centers of our 
field there are some people under instruc- 
tion. All of our workers feel it is a 
pleasure to instruct people like this. It is 
a great pleasure for our missionaries to go 
among these people to teach them, to pray 
for them and to do all he can for their 
souls’ salvation. 

By God’s grace we are all doing well. 
All my children are growing up well un- 
der God’s protection. Mother takes care 
of these children. She helps them in their 
studies and telling them Bible stories. 
We are happy in our home because Christ 
is living with us. 

Although we are quite unworthy of all 
these blessings from Him, still He loves us. 
Let us praise Him for all His kindness 
and mercy. 

Please pray for us that God may keep 
us safe under His wings. 


Yours in Christ, 


NELLABALLI HARAN. 
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IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF OUR MISSION FIELD 
IN INDIA 


(To be read on September 28, 1941) 
By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


Today we join with our brethren in 
the entire American Lutheran Church, 
and with members of the Mission Society 
of Hermannsburg, Germany, and with our 
ten thousand brethren in the faith in 
India, in celebrating the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of our mission 
in India. This brings together in one 
celebration our brethren on at least three 
continents. The mission was first estab- 
lished in 1865 by our brethren from 
Europe. The mission itself was estab- 
lished in Asia, and it is being directed 
and supported at the present time from 
North America. We might also add a 
fourth continent—Africa—where many 
of the Christians of the Telegu area in 
India, where our mission is located, have 
moved to South Africa, continuing as 
children of the mission. 


A mission could hardly be more world- 
wide than this nor be more in accord with 
the commission of the Lord to preach the 
Gospel in all the world. As already stated, 
the work was begun in 1865 when August 
Mylius was sent from Europe to Asia 
and finally found a place in the Telegu 
area where the Gospel of Christ could be 
preached directly to the heathen. The 
work was continued under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Hermannsburg Society until 
the first world war when the German mis- 
sionaries were repatriated and the old 
Ohio Synod of our Church took charge of 
the work. We reorganized the mission in 
1920 and have continued to care for it 
actively, and our Church has supported 
and directed this work until the present 
time. 

It is a mission established among about 
a million and a half people, and at present 
has a baptized membership in this area 
of about ten thousand souls. Really the 
work is just beginning. As a missionary 
from our field wrote the other day, “After 
the first ten thousand have been won the 
work should grow rapidly.” 


We solicit the prayers of our people 
around the whole world on this day of 
jubilee for the coming of the Kingdom of 
our Lord in India. As a tangible evidence 
of our participating in this jubilee cele- 
bration we have the opportunity today of 
placing in an envelope marked Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary a personal offering 
which will be sent as a gift twelve thou- 
sand miles across the ocean to our Indian 
Christians for use in completing the high 
school department in the Pfeiffer Memo- 
rial Boys’ School at Renigunta which is 
the heart of our mission field. With the 
gift let us offer the prayer that in these 
troublous times the kingdoms of this world 
may become the kingdom of our God. 


$250.00 RECEIVED 


Our treasurer gratefully reports that 
a lady from Illinois who had sent a check 
for $100.00 shortly thereafter sent an- 
other for $150.00, making a total of 
$250.00. May God’s blessing abound to 
our donor who prefers to remain anony- 
mous. 
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NEW GUINEA NATIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
By THE RkEv. E. F. HANNEMANN 


Here you see the class of 1942. While 
you look at it the thought of what the 
aim of our Lutheran Central School in 
New Guinea may be is, no doubt, upper- 
most in your mind. I have a mind to say 
that the aim of a mission school in a for- 
eign country is self-evident, but by say- 
ing that I might take too much for grant- 
ed or even state an untruth. Although 
I think that the Lutheran missions in the 
various countries of the world are hardly 
guilty, one does read of mission schools 
which are run upon a secular basis. You 
will agree with me that the establishment 
of secular schools is not the function of 
missions but of governments. 


Lutheran Central School of New 
Guinea has been established as a dis- 
seminative agency of the Gospel. In our 
school village school teachers and mis- 
sion helpers are trained. The teachers, 
as a rule, teach the village schools with 
a course covering four years. Such a 
teacher, because of his training, may be- 
come a fairly influential figure even out- 
side the bush school. However, we do not 


approve of his taking over the responsi- 
bility for the village and its people. That 
must always remain in the hands of luluai 
and tultul, the native government repre- 
sentatives, and the Christian elders. But 
even if the teacher restricts his work to 
the school, just think what he can do 
with a hearty attitude to further Chris- 
tian knowledge and conduct among the 
Papuan children. 

The mission helpers are those boys or 
men who receive at least a partial train- 
ing and become native missionaries to the 
pagan villages and tribes. 

Perhaps before anything more is said 
we should insert a schedule of our school. 
In a minute or so you will see there what 
would require several hundred words to 
describe. 

The thirty at the bottom refers to the 
number of classes a week. There are 
classes six days a week from 6:25 until 
1 00%a. m: 

A village school has been organized on 
the campus. This school is conducted by 
the senior pupils alternately for the pur- 
pose of practice teaching. 

From the schedule you see that secular 
subjects receive a fair measure of at- 
tention. Why? Because the New Guinea 


Schedule of Lutheran Central School 
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Class of 1942, Lutheran Central School, New Guinea 


natives have, or at least have had, a 
unified and integrated way of life. Their 
social, domestic, economic and religious 
life constitutes a unified whole. For this 
reason a school in a country like New 
Guinea is unthinkable without religion. 
But by the same token such a school is 
unthinkable without the secular subjects 
you see on the schedule, for they repre- 
sent some of the most important things 
by which we live our lives on earth. It 
is quite possible in a primitive country 
like New Guinea to prepare natives for 
baptism, to teach them all the pertinent 
Bible stories and the catechism without 
doing more than merely scratching the 
surface of their thought world. In brief, 
then, in our secular and elementary 
science courses, as well as in our Chris- 
tianity courses a new Weltanschauung 
is taught. For how can native Christians 
believe our world and mankind to be in 
the control and care of God as long as 
they are not free from the totalitarian 
claim of magic? 

The first two years at the Central 
School are taken up with courses which 
lend themselves to instruction in the com- 
mon language, Graged. The pupils are 
sent from every section of our mission 
field and most of them do not know the 
Graged, the common language. 

What is needed beside the six years at 


the Central School is a course of a year 
of two to prepare the better and more 
faithful teachers and helpers for greater 
responsibility and still more independent 
work in the native church. 

The advisability and eventuality of or- 
daining native pastors cannot be dealt 
with here. 

Now, as you look at the picture once 
more, you will muse as to what degree 
the pupils all look alike. But Christ who 
knows every heart looks deeper than we 
do. Not all the boys you see on the pic- 
ture are sons of Christian parents and 
clans. Some of them are not yet con- 
sciously followers of Christ. But to be- 
come effective, worthwhile Christian 
teachers and helpers Christ must be born 
in their hearts. 

With Christ’s help and the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance, you dear mission friends are 
endeavoring as well as your missionaries 
to establish the Church of Christ on the 
Papuans’ own soil. Instead of passively 
seeing it vegetate as a foreign plant we 
pray and work for it to become fully ac- 
climatized and to thrive that succeeding 
generations may be blessed by its fruit. 

Thus it is important that young men 
be won for Christ and trained as teachers 
and leaders. This work, dear friends, 
you can advance by contributing to the 
1942 and 1944 class scholarships. With 
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your contributions you help to build and 
maintain the school, to support two or- 
dained missionaries and a printer to teach 
and prepare literature for such teaching. 
Your financial aid will also help to put 
books and other necessary school sup- 
plies into the hands of the natives who are 
training to become teachers and helpers of 
Christ. 

If you are interested in supporting 
Lutheran Central School you are invited 
to send your contributions to REv. C. 
TAUBERT, 509 EAST OLIVE STREET, ForT 
COLLINS, CoLorApDo., Scholarships are in 
units of $25.00 each, but any contribution 
large or small is gladly accepted. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE MISSION AUXILIARY 
OBSERVED AT DUBUQUE, IA. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Mission Auxiliary of the American 
Lutheran Church was observed at Wart- 
burg Theological Seminary July 23, 1941. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion was held in the afternoon at 2:30 
o’clock. Reports of the secretary, presi- 
dent and business manager were read 
and discussed. Election of officers result- 
ed in the reelection of Rev. Wm. A. Foege, 
Eldorado, Iowa, President; Rev. John 
Graepp, Casselton, North Dakota, Vice 
President; Rev. H. C. Neemann, Cottage 
Grove, Wisconsin, Secretary; Rev. C. 
Taubert, Fort Collins, Colorado, Business 
Manager; and Rev. R. Taeuber, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Publicity Secretary. The most 
important resolution of the meeting was 
to concentrate more effort upon increasing 
the circulation of the LUTHERAN MISSION- 
ary and Die Missions-Stunde. 


Reports of Officers 

President Foege reported a year of 
progress and unusual activity. The of- 
fice of publication of the two mission 
papers was moved from Jamestown, 
North Dakota, to Columbus, Ohio, to our 
own synodical publishing house. The 
Mission Auxiliary film was shown by a 
number of chairmen and keymen to a 
large number of audiences and the income 


sufficed to pay film production costs. Dur- 
ing the year the Missionary Auxiliary 
was officially represented at the conven- 
tion of the American Lutheran Church 
by President Foege and at the Lutheran 
Mission Conference in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin by Secretary H. C. Neemann. The 
Mission Auxiliary was also represented at 
numerous District Synod meetings by 
District Chairmen with satisfying results. 

Business Manager Taubert gave the 
following report. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE MANAGER OF 
THE MISSION AUXILIARY FOR THE 
YEAR, JULY, 1940 TO JUNE, 1941 


Receipts 
For Membership Fees and Subscrip- 

TIONS: Peeetiene ese aire eeee eee ee $2,073.67 
For Special Purposes: 

Generale Wee oe se. ceonenascst $234.10 

UNE Fi6 a V2 oh plate aim. cane ea pe ae 545.23 

Medicale 2 251i. ee 55.00 

Helpers .... ma 40.00 

Christmaserec aceite 2.00 

Children... cee 48.00 

Sendingeeure ceca ee 61.00 

Scholarsininsimesccscst sete: 655.00 

——— $1,591.83 
Balance, Juyedp 1940 sites eres tacs reed 578.05 
Stamps on Hand, July 1, 1940............ 33.32 
WGtaleRECe DUST teunctiese se aan eres $4,276.87 
Disbursements 
Good Samaritan Press, Jamestown, 

N. D., Printing and Mailing Mission 

Paper sites fect hme ek tok ee ee, $1,210.73 
The Lutheran Book Concern, 

Columbus, Ohio 

Printing and Mailing 

Mission JPaper x.cc.ncs2-3e $451.04 

Transfer of Publications ........ 133.27 
$583.21 

Financial Secretary of BFM, Dr. F. 

Braun, Special Donations for Special 

POT DOSES crs Cl set enseart ces Pies catvee aaesiente 1,206.10 
Honoraria for’ Heditors: si sace: tenance 50.00 
Traveling Expenses: 

Annual Meeting of Board....$108.18 

Ex. Com. Meeting ...:............ 59.87 

SSS $168.05 
Guts. tims, Dhotos,: ebCitc...tanccraceee oe 101.36 
Printing statements, receipts, station- 

(Taipy laraetobht yy MaKOS Cachasiosokoacuqaoomneteeas 65.20 
Management, phone fees as 109.59 
Pa OL yi ee re eee eer 42.00 
Bank Exchange, debits, memoranda.. 7.02 
Postage for letters, statements, re- 

minders, sample copies (Office of 

manager, editor, board members) 100.49 
Reviinds castorate eee 10.40 
To American Lutheran Church: 

Education of India mis- 

sionaries’ children .......... $100.00 

Lutheran World Action.... 50.00 

ANGIa ean. ere 5.00 
$155.00 

Checks No. 39 and No. 41, cf. 1940 

TED OL ack cone ee eee cnet wn ai eead ceeeeee Ts 8.91 
Stamps on andesite. .50 
Balance, June 30, 1941 458.21 

Total Disbursements ................:::.008 $4,276.87 


Business Manager Taubert also report- 
ed on the circulation of the mission pa- 
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pers. Both papers combined have a total 
mailing list of 4,301. Of this number 999 
are members reading Die Missions- 
Stunde, 1,416 are members reading THE 
LUTHERAN MISSIONARY, and 1,886 are 
subscribers. Of the 1,650 pastors on the 
roster of the American Lutheran Church 
only 256 are members of the Mission 
Auxiliary! 


Chief Project 


Native scholarships, transportation, 
medical missions, sending fund, and other 
projects of the Mission Auxiliary shall 
be continued, but the chief project shall 
be increasing the circulation of our mis- 
sion papers. The American Lutheran 
Church has recommended the widest pos- 
sible distribution of our mission papers. 
By making circulation our chief project 
we are fulfilling the church’s further re- 
quest that our program be integrated into 
the work of the church. 


Your Help Is Wanted! 


Circulation of mission papers is a 
project in which every reader can take 
part. Your help is wanted. Speak to 
your friends about the LUTHERAN MIs- 
SIONARY, secure their subscriptions and 
mail them to Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East 
Olive Street, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
When you have sent in five new subscrip- 
tions fill in the blank at the end of this 
article and mail it to Editor Elmer J. 
Braun, Dysart, Iowa. Your name will be 


published on the Mission Auxiliary Honor 
Roll in the LUTHERAN MISSIONARY. 


Anniversary Greetings Received 


In the course of the annual meeting 
greetings from individuals and from the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church were read. The lat- 
ter is published here at the request of the 


Board of Directors. 


BerEA, OHIO, 
JuLy 10, 1941. 
To the Mission Auxiliary 
of the American Lutheran Church: 


Heartiest congratulations on this your twenty- 
fifth anniversary from the Board of Missions of 
the American Lutheran Church in session July 
8 to 9 at Columbus, Ohio! 

We recall with gratitude to God the fine and 
imposing record of your accomplishments in the 
Lord’s vineyard, especially in that phase of the 
work committed to our charge and where we have 
been permitted to labor side by side. 

May our exalted Lord continue to bless the labors 
of all His servants, in particular those engaged in 
the realization of His great commission with its 
world encircling program ! 

May you, dear Mission Auxiliary, continue to be 
true to your name and prosper in your avowed 
purpose of helping in the glorious work of mis- 
sions everywhere! May the challenge of these dark 
days, the tumult of nations at war, and the ever 
increasing hardships in doing the Father’s business, 
call forth all that is best in your whole organiza- 
tion, and, seeking forgiveness for past errors and 
undeveloped opportunities, prompt you to serve and 
sacrifice as never before, that from the rising of 
the sun even unto the going down thereof God’s 
name may be great among the gentiles! 


CarL C. HENKELMANN, Secretary, 
BoARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Greetings from Dr. Poppen 


Shortly after the meeting President 
Foege received this letter of greeting 
from the President of the American 
Lutheran Church, Dr. Em. Poppen. 


APPLICATION FOR HONOR ROLL ADMITTANCE 


I have sent five subscriptions for The Lutheran Missionary to Rey. 
Taubert. Please place my name on the Mission Auwiliary Honor Roll. 


Detach and mail this blank to 


Editor Elmer J. Braun 


Dysart, Iowa 
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AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


57 East Main Street 
Columbus, Ohio j 

JULY 25, 1941 

Rev. W. Force, President 

Mission Auxiliary of the ALC 

Eldorado, Iowa 


Dear Brother Foege: 


Last evening the July issue of Die Missions- 
Stunde was delivered at my home. I read-the is- 
sue with interest and appreciation. It was the 
first word that I had about the 25th anniversary of 
the Auxiliary. 

I wish to extend to you and the other officials 
and members of the Mission Auxiliary my most 
sincere congratulations and good wishes. I re- 
joice with you in view of all the blessings which 
God has given to the Auxiliary and through the 
Auxiliary to the former Iowa Synod, the ALC, 
and the work of missions both in the homeland and 
in far-off countries. 

May God continue to bless the Auxiliary and 
make it a means of blessing in an even larger 
measure than it has been in the past. 

With cordial personal greetings and sincere 
good wishes, 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
EM. POPPEN. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


After the annual meeting the executive 
committee of the Mission Auxiliary met 
and reelected for three year terms Dr. 
F. Braun of Columbus, Ohio, editor of 
Die Missions-Stunde and Rev. Elmer J. 
Braun of Dysart, Iowa, editor of THE 
LUTHERAN MISSIONARY. 


Anniversary Service 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Mission Auxiliary was celebrated with a 
special service in the Wartburg Seminary 
chapel at 7:30 o’clock. The Rev. August 
Hoeger, early mission leader of the 
Church, delivered an inspiring sermon 
that fittingly encouraged members to 
greater mission activity during the com- 
ing years. 


$1,000 RECEIVED 

Business Manager Taubert reports re- 
ceipt of a check for $1,000.00 from some- 
one in Jowa who prefers to remain un- 
known. Of this amount $500.00 is to be 
used for Home Missions and $500.00 for 
New Guinea Missions. This splendid do- 
nation comes as a most welcome gift at 
this time. It is like an answer to our 
prayers and is definitely an encourage- 
ment for us to work and keep on working, 
for the blessing of the Lord will be with 
us. To the donor we express heartfelt 
thanks in the name of Jesus, the Lord of 
Missions. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF INDIA 
BENEFICIARY WORK, 1940 


By Mrs. C. D. SCHWAN 


Beneficiary Secretary in India 

It should be easy to do a thing that one 
had done for many years, but I find it 
difficult to write a report on the Pupils’ 
Beneficiary work for this year. 

Although I carried on the work as usu- 
al, correcting old lists and making new 
ones, having the pupils’ letters written, 
censoring these letters and mailing them 
to Dr. Schneider, taking care of corre- 
spondence to and from patrons in the 
United States, there has been an uncer- 
tainty about the work throughout the 
year. 

I waited patiently for the new patron 
lists but they never came. Dr. Schneider 
explained recently why they did not reach 
me. We have a large number of pupils 
on our lists and I was anxious to know 
if the number of patrons equaled the 
number of pupils. 

Then there was the uncertainty of the 
pupils’ letters reaching their destination 
in the home land. I sent the letters in 
smaller packets and at various times this 
year, hoping some would get through. 

As Christmas drew near there was the 
uncertainty of gift money. I had carried 
only a small balance at the beginning of 
the year and by Christmas I had only 
Rs. 15-10-0 which was not much among 
so many. This is the first year since 1925 
that the gift money did not reach me in 
time for Christmas. January 1, 1941 a 
check for Rs. 142-1-0 came and I divided 
this amount and sent it to the managers 
of the Board Schools to reimburse them 
for the money they had spent out of their 
own fund for Christmas cheer. 

I want to thank the patrons for their 
regular contributions, for their extra 
gifts and for their prayers. They have 
done and are doing much to educate our 
Indian boys and girls who will be our 
future mission workers. These boys and 
girls may have heavier responsibilities 
than we can foresee at present. So it is 
important that we prepare them as well 
as we possibly can for their future duties 
and trusts. 
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HEBRON, NEBRASKA, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL RECEIVES LETTER 
FROM INDIAN TEACHER 


Quite recently I received a number of letters 
from native teachers in India. Thinking it will be 
good for the readers of The Lutheran Missionary 
lo learn more about those teachers and their work, 
I am sending the one addressed to Grace Lutheran 
Sunday School, 
Schneider, Beneficiary Secretary, 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Hebron, Nebraska.—Dr. J 5 
883 Thurman 


Dear Patrons, 

Praise be to God for having given me 
one more chance to write you a letter 
this year. 

I am working as a catechist in Reni- 
gunta. Renigunta is a junction where the 
Madras and Bombay trains meet. A train 
from Wharmavaram comes here and ends 
its course at Gudur where it connects 
with a train to Calcutta. People from 
various places come here to go to the 
Tirupati Hills. Here we have a fine Amer- 
ican Mission Hospital. 

There was a Mission High School at 
Tirupati in the year 1885. This High 
School was converted into a Middle School 
in the year 1928 and was moved to Reni- 
gunta in 1930 and was classed as a High- 
er Elementary School. Now, it is a great 
pleasure to write it, it has been raised 
since June, 1940, to a High School. This 
is very helpful for our boys and girls to 
grow in knowledge religiously and secu- 
larly. 

We have a church near the railway sta- 
tion. Here all the school staff, the hos- 
pital staff, and their families, the board- 
ing boys and the families meet for wor- 
ship on every Sunday. We have English 
services at 5:30 o’clock. That time suits 
the Christian railroad men. 

I have to go to the surrounding villages 
to preach the Word of God. This is very 
pleasing to me. I must also collect rice 
from every Christian. (This is for sal- 
ary). I am also to visit the sick in their 
houses and have prayers in their families. 
In the absence of the missionary and the 
pastor I have to conduct the service in 
the church. Every Sunday evening from 
three to four o’clock I have to teach the 
Sunday school lesson to the children and 
women. When I go on my preaching work 
during the week to the various villages 
they put some very hard questions to me. 
I answer them calmly with my poor 


knowledge. One day I went to a village 
called Adarla Chereovu. There was an 
old man present. He said, “This man is 
coming to preach his old, old history.” 
Then he got up and went away. But I 
went to his house right after my work 
was over. There I found out that the old 
man was eating his food. I said to him, 
“Why old man, you are eating old, old 
food as others used to eat.” He replied, 
“Though this is old food I cannot live 
without it.” Then I told him, “Though 
the Word is old, old history, I still preach 
it. It gives you the needed strength.” 
He then spent some time with me and 
listened to the old, old history of our 
Christ, and he felt glad at hearing that 
news. 

Once we three catechists went to a 
village to show pictures during the night. 
Before showing the pictures rain came 
up suddenly and disturbed our work. We 
asked the people to sit under the roof 
while we stood in the rain with our um- 
brella and preached the Word of God to 
them. We were sorry that we could not 
show them any pictures on that night. 

By the grace of God I won three souls 
and could have them baptized by my mis- 
sionary, Rev. H. W. Mayer. I brought 
in two more souls this year and three 
more are waiting. Though the number is 
very small I am trying my best to get 
them to stand firm in our Christian faith 
until their death. 

Let me write a little about my family. 
God blessed us with twelve children of 
whom one girl is dead. Six of them are 
daughters and five of them are sons. 
Two sons and three daughters are grown 
up. The others are still little boys and 
girls. I am living near the church. The 
High School is two miles from here. This 
makes it hard for the children to go back 
and forth every day. 

Please pray to God that I may be able 
to do my work faithfully and that my 
family may be truly Christian. 

May I receive a few words in return 
from you? 

May God bless Grace Sunday School, 
children, teachers and others. 


With our hearty greetings to you 
We remain yours in Christ, 
B. Jesu Dass. 
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REPORT OF AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
MISSION HOSPITAL AT RENIGUNTA, 
INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1940 


By Dr. CHARLES MUTHAIYA 


Medical Officer in Charge 


The year 1940 found us to be terriby 
busy! Days went on and on, and into our 
wards we were admitting new patients at 
the rate of three per day; every morning 
we were seeing nearly 55 patients inside 
the hospital. At the Out-patient Depart- 
ment we were examining eleven new pa- 


Dr. Charles Muthaiya 


tients daily and treating over 42 pa- 
tients there. Our wards were full al- 
most all through the year with everyone 
of our extra beds occupied. 

Originally our hospital was intended 
for 40 patients; and with over fifteen new 
beds put on the verandas, we were able to 
accommodate 55. Often there were as 
many as a dozen patients on the floor on 
mats! As we look back upon the year 
1940, we are thankful to Him that He 
gave us the opportunity to be of some 
use to His suffering children. 

This year it was noted that more pa- 


tients from better class of the commun- 
ities were coming into our hospital for 
treatment. Though we are out to serve 
the poor and destitute village commun- 
ity, the coming in of the rich patients 
will, at a future time, enable us to support 
the poor better. For example when more 
efficient staff is employed for these better 
classes of people the poor will be benefitted 
by that. This year we had the electrical 
engineer of the Tirupati Devasthanam 
as a patient in the European ward. He 
had received his training in England and 
could afford to pay for the European 
ward. 


This class of patients had no objection 
to stay inside the Hospital, but for the 
accommodation of their relatives and at- 
tendants they wanted a better housing 
system than we have at present. At a 
number of Mission Hospitals I visited 
these few years, cottage system is a good 
source of income from rich patients. We 
need, then, some cottages. 


This year I had an opportunity of at- 
tending the Bi-annual Conference of the 
Christian Medical Association of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, held at Miraj. This 
center, which is famous throughout India 
for its Surgery, is a teaching institution 
where the Licentiates of Bombay Uni- 
versity are trained. We have at Miraj 
a number of eminent American surgeons; 
but they stood aside and it was their 
Indian colleagues who did all the demon- 
stration work. I had the opportunity of 
meeting some of the famous doctors be- 
longing to the Mission Hospitals in India. 
Sir Henry Holland of Quetta, Dr. Som- 
mervel of Mount Everet fame, Dr. Goheen 
of Miraj, Dr. Benjamin of Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium and others. 


Our nurses association is growing from 
strength to strength. The discussion in 
the wards were regularly held throughout 
the year and some very good papers on 
Medical and Nursing subjects were read 
and discussed by the doctors and nurses. 
Dr. Arumainayagam, newly out from col- 
lege, was full of ideas. 


The surgical work of the hospital has 
also grown steadily this year. The num- 
ber of major surgery has risen from 45 
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Hospital at Renigunta 


to 84; and that of minor operations from 
384 to 573. This isan important point to 
justify our existence in Chittoor District. 
We have quite a number of doctors both 
in Government hospitals and in private 
practice and they mainly practice medi- 
cine. As surgery is not much practiced 
here, there are such a number of surgical 
patients still going to Madras for opera- 
tion. In the whole of Chittoor District 
no other hospital is so well equipped for 
major surgery as ours. If that is so, we 
ought to so develop that this place becomes 
a big surgical center; most of the surgi- 
cal patients then will be saved the time 


and expense of going all the way to 
Madras. 


It has been the peculiarity of the Chris- 
tian Medical Missions in India to try to 
supply the real want in the country. In 
remote areas pioneer surgical work espec- 
ially operations in the eye was undertaken 
in isolated mission hospitals. The train- 
ing of men and women nurses in vernacu- 
lar was first introduced by mission hos- 
pitals in order to supply the great need of 
cheap nursing in the villages. Thus the 
great Tuberculosis Sanatorium in the 
East was established by the united effort 
of various missions in India. Seeing the 


need for health work and propaganda in 
the villages the Christian missions are 
again trying to do what they can: men 
and women trained for this purpose are 
being enlisted. 


Frantic efforts are being made to build 
a hospital for the mentally afflicted and 
to found a Christian medical college where 
doctors and nurses of missionary outlook 
may be turned out in large numbers every 
year. 


The mission hospitals established them- 
selves well away from other medical cen- 
ters and right amidst the villages, just 
like our hospital, and catered to the spec- 
ial needs of that area around. Thus 
Zenana or Gosha Hospitals grew and 
flourished where women in India observed 
“Purdah”; Cataract operations on the 
eye were performed by the thousand in 
cataract areas. The great need for good 
surgery in this district, then, comes to us 
as a challenge. God willing we shall try 
and accept it, and ask Him to show us the 
way. 


The problem of tuberculosis is very 
keen, as we are not equipped with either 
the staff nor the instruments, we are just 
sending a number of our patients back 
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home not only to die, but to infect many 
others there. Last year, I was anxious to 
start the treatment with artificial Pneu- 
mothorax, even though we have no X-ray. 
A few of the specialists in this branch 
agreed with me but most of them definite- 
ly dissuaded me from doing lung collapse 
therapy without the aid of an X-ray. 
Therefore we have not started to take 
care of our T. B. patients and to treat 
them adequately. 

Our Hospital was not closed for sum- 
mer this year also. We were kept busy 
all through the month of May: closing 
down the hospital even for a month is out 
of the question in the future. 


As usual the Hospital staff played its 
part in the celebration of the Health 
Week in Tirupati and in Yellamandyam. 

For the last four months we are get- 
ting electric power from Mettur. Our 
engine, the dynamo and the set of bat- 
teries are being advertised for sale. This 
electric current is such a saving every 
month and is going to help us in our 
plans of future expansion of the Hospital. 

The staff of the Hospital has further 
increased to thirty-seven in number. A 
new writer has been appointed. Dr. 
Arumainayagam has left us for a Govern- 
ment post in December 1940; and there- 
fore we are on the lookout for a new 
doctor. 

The new colony near our dispensary is 
also steadily growing. There are few 
more “rooms to let” and two other hotels, 
where food is served for the people com- 
ing from very long distances. The up 
and down motor buses stop here and their 
conductors call out “Hospital, Mission 
Hospital.” 

We were grieved to hear that Dr. 
Kantzer is not returning to us from Amer- 
ica. Some of us could not believe yet that 
he has resigned and is not coming back. 
The vacant bungalow with his things con- 
stantly remind us of him and his family; 
and we miss him very much. 

There is one place in the hospital which 
we always proudly show our visitors. 
That is our Hospital Chapel—the center 
of all our activities,—we love to think 
that our Lord Jesus Christ is enthroned 
there in that quiet secluded sanctuary. 


The wards are busy, every room is occu- 
pied with people in great pain and in 
anxiety. But here in His Holy of Holies 
all is Peace—Peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding! Here it is we doctors, nurses 
and the rest of the staff gather every 
morning for our worship, prayer and 
praise. Daily before our ward rounds we 
surrender at His feet those in agony and 
those very near death; for then, we know 
how helpless we are without His healing 
power. 

Last year we reported about the spir- 
itual benefits our patients derived from 
our service to them. When we come to 
think of it, we are also very much bene- 
fitted by witnessing the great virtues of 
our men and women patients and the hero- 
ism shown by little children who come 
into our wards. 

Here is a man with an incurable dis- 
ease; he has almost come to know about 
it. There is a mother of several children; 
she suspects she is going to leave them all 
behind very soon. But yet, they do not 
wring their hands in despair; they rest 
on their beds with faith, patience and 
gratitude. Here is a child; what courage, 
what fortitude! suffering intensely dur- 
ing paroxysms of pain; but smiling and 
content during the intervals. 

“In the wards of the hospitals of to- 
day,” said Lord Moynihan, the famous 
abdominal surgeon, “you will see finer 
examples of great human virtues than 
anywhere else in the world. You will 
see in your patients things that move 
you until you can hardly speak of them 
—courage, unfaltering heroism, readiness 
to meet without a whimper or whisper of 
regret, anything that is to be sent into 
their lives. That is why men come from 
hospitals not only cured of their diseases 
or relieved of them but changed in almost 
every cell of their being by contact with 
something greater and holier than any- 
thing they may ever have known in their 
lives before.” 

Where does this courage come from? 
this feat of endurance; this happiness 
under very trying circumstances! There 
is no earthly explanation of these things. 
They tell us of 'a power that is far great- 
er than human—and that power is from 
that Crucified yet Risen Christ. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM 1940 REPORTS 
OF INDIA MISSIONARIES 


By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


Before introducing the missionaries on 
the field by quoting a paragraph from 
their reports for 1940, let it be under- 
stood throughout the entire American 
Lutheran Church that we are proceeding 
with the celebration of the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the founding of our India 
Mission on September 28 of this year. 
Folders giving historical information 
concerning our mission will be mailed to 
each congregation before that time with 
envelopes giving each communicant mem- 
ber an opportunity to contribute to the 
Jubilee offering. And now follow the quo- 
tations from the reports: 


We have first a quotation from our 
senior missionary in India, Rev. A. W. 
Wilch: “Bringing people into the church 
is only one phase of a missionary’s work. 
Those who have been brought in will have 
to be spiritually cared for and made to 
realize their privileges and duties as mem- 
bers of the congregation to which they 
belong. Educating the Indian Christians 
to become full participating members of 
the congregation is often a greater task 
than bringing them into the church. They 
have to learn to be regular in their church 
attendance, live in accordance with their 
Christian profession, and support the 
work of the church to the best of their 
ability. Only in this way can we hope to 
realize our aim of having a self-support- 
ing and self-propagating church in this 
country.” 

The next one is from Rev. C. W. Ober- 
dorfer who followed Rev. Wilch on the 
field by a few months in 1920: ‘1940,— 
Came and gone. So fraught with dis- 
aster for so much of the world, but still 
for us a year of peace and of blessed work. 
There has been a full measure of the 
peace, and plenty of work. Sometimes we 
feel that if there were a little less work 
we could do it perhaps better.” 

And here are a few words from Rev. 
Carl Doermann: “For while we need to 
find strength and peace in the fact that 
nothing can separate us from the love of 
God ... ‘nor powers ...nor depth... 


nor any creature. . .’ that fact should 
never weaken our concern for those who 
are separated from the greatest benefits 
of life. It is in maintaining that vital 
relationship between the spiritual and the 
material that much of the importance of 
our witness and work lies. Along with 
preaching the good news and living it, 
there is the stewardship that calls us to 
find a solution to the economic handicaps 
of our people and 2) the constant super- 
vision of the spiritual integrity of our 
workers who seem to be influenced so 
greatly by the uncertainty in the world.” 


Rev. Schaeffer from Sulurpet says: 
“The good seed is also being planted and 
nourished in the hearts of the children 
who attend our mission schools. For in 
28 schools we find over 1,100 children who 
hear about and at least learn to know 
about a Savior’s love. In them and through 
them are immense possibilities hidden. 
For they will become the future genera- 
tion. However, implanting in these young 
hearts the good seed, it will spring up at 
the Lord’s appointed time and bring forth 
abundant fruit unto eternal life.” 


Rev. Schwan: “I feel a bit about as 
the Elder of one of my congregations does 
about the salvation of his wife and fam- 
ily. Although he was baptized with his 
children, his wife refused and has con- 
sistently done all in her power to spoil her 
children and turn them away from Chris- 
tianity. The old man said, ‘Well, I have 
done all I could to win her, I have loved 
her and beaten her; I have talked kindly 
to her and abused her; if she is lost it is 
not my fault. I leave it to God and time.’ ” 

Mrs. Schwan, the beneficiary secretary 
in India says: “I wish to thank the 
patrons for their regular contributions, 
for their extra gifts and their prayers. 
They have done and are doing much to 
educate our Indian boys and girls who 
will be our future mission workers. These 
boys and girls may have heavier respon- 
bilities than we can foresee at present. So 
it is important that we prepare them, as 
well as we possibly can, for their future 
duties and trusts.” 


Rev. H. W. Mayer, in charge of the 
Pfeiffer Memorial School: “It is a great 
pleasure to be able to report that our 
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High School is well under way and that 
we have been accorded temporary recog- 
nition for the same by the Director of 
Public Instruction of the Madras Presi- 
dency. We cannot get permanent recog- 
nition until we have added forms five and 
six which we will proceed to do in ac- 
cording with your instructions to us to 
carry on.” 


Rev. Milton Schramm writes from 
Luthergiri: “Here at Luthergiri we have 
a fine opportunity to study the Word 
and to teach men who will soon become 
pastors and workers in the rapidly grow- 
ing Church in India. For this opportun- 
ity we are truly grateful. We trust too 
that with increasing experiences we can 
utilize our privileges more fully and ef- 
fectively to the glory of our Lord and 
King.” 


Miss Margaret Stahl in charge of the 
Girls’ School at Gudur writes: “Our 
school enrollment this year is two hundred 
thirty-three. There are two hundred eight 
girls in the hostel. We have twenty Hindu 
girls attending the school as day scholars. 
We also have two small boys and a girl 
below school age in the hostel. The little 
boys are two and three years of age. They 
are the sons of two of the cooks who cook 
for the hostel. The little girl Rajammah, 
is four. Her parents are in our Leper 
Asylum at Kodur. She is free from the 
disease, so she was taken away from her 
parents before she could become infected, 
and placed in our hostel. She is very 
happy and contented here. These three, 
Carl, George Moses, and little Rajammah 
play together all day and are the pets of 
all the girls.” 


From Gertruth Kettner at Tirupati: 
“FHarly mornings as the sun rises the girls 
go to the well to draw water. There is 
some work for them to do in the hostel be- 
fore school starts for they do their own 
cooking. And if they have not done all 
their studying the night before, they do 
a little of that before the 8:30 bell calls 
them to prayers. During the second 
quarter the girls have taken turns in con- 
ducting these devotions. Then at 11:15 
classes are dismissed, and the girls get 
their rice and curry ready. They work to- 
gether in groups of two in cooking their 


meals, but sometimes on a Saturday 
morning when there is more time to do 
things a little more leisurely, for there 
is no school that day, I oftentime find 
Chandramma making dosulu or some oth- 
er Indian cakes for all the girls. 


“After lunch there is a period of rest 
and a period of study, and the girls are 
back in the classroom for the afternoon 
session.” 

Mildred Monke says: “We have many 
interesting girls in our school and if 
time and space would permit we would 
like to introduce them to you. Their 
talents, personalities and characters are 
of value to the school and particularly to 
the individual girls with whom they have 
close friendship. As in all boardings we 
have our cliques, but as a whole our girls 
are good girls, helpful, and obedient. Oc- 
casionally some of these cliques will per- 
suade a few innocents to join them to 
create a little diversion. The staff be- 
comes upset, the girls have their fun, 
receive the punishment due, and then all 
is quiet again. Life is never dull in the 
Industrial School Boarding.” 

Rev. A. B. Nicholson reports: ‘The 
year has gone along on a rather even 
tempered course. At our two main sta- 
tions, Kalahasti and Venkatagiri, we 
have had 32 adult converts from heathen- 
ism and we now have a total membership 
OL 829-7 

Rev. William Weiss being a newcomer 
in the Puttur field, and spending most of 
his time learning the Telugu language 
does not as yet have the opportunity of 
spending as much time as he would like to 
devote to his extensive field. However, his 
report shows that 27 adult converts were 
baptized in 1940, and that there were total 
accessions to the number of 92. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS NOTES 


By Sup’t. P. E. FLIEHLER 


In March the Harding Brothers, 
Australian Contractors and Builders, 
completed the Maulon residence where the 
Superintendent of Lutheran Mission Ma- 
dang will live. 

At the close of our annual conference 
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in January a group of the younger staff 
members accompanied Dr. Braun to Amele 
for a short course in first aid and trop- 
ical diseases. This will be valuable to 
them for their own health and they will be 
better able to dispense advice and com- 
mon medicines to the countless natives 
who seek help at all of our stations. 


In 1940 the dry season was so long and 
intense that it greatly affected the na- 
tives’ food supply in various sections of 
our field. During the present months we 
are supposed to be having our rainy 
season but the rains are few and far be- 
tween, only a shower now and then. Be- 
sides, it is very hot, at least here in 
Madang. It is possible that the dry sea- 
son will be even more prolonged this year 
than last. If such would be the case many 
of the natives in this district will suffer 
from shortage of food. Brother Welsch 
recalls that in 1914 and 1915 they experi- 
enced such years here in New Guinea. 


REPORT OF GRAGED* 
CONGREGATION, 1940 


By THE Rev. E. F. HANNEMANN 


On Christmas day 1939, 134 children 
and four adults were baptized at Graged. 
Perhaps only a little more than half of 
these children should have been baptized. 
But if the parents of some of them are 
slack in carrying out their Christian du- 
ties the responsibility rests with the vari- 
cus elders. 


On December 31, 1939 Graged cele- 
brated Holy Communion, 206 attending. 
On the following day one of the elders 
gave communion to eight old and infirm 
members. 


With this baptism and communion the 
ban on the sacraments was removed also 
for Graged. I think it is preposterous to 
ask what we have gained by withholding 
them. After our experiences, which are 
perhaps not all alike in every locality, the 
one or the other of us may not be in favor 
of a second common ban, but rather pre- 


*Usually written and pronounced Ragetta. 
Graged is the original native name.—R. T. 


fer excluding certain clans and villages 
if that should become necessary in the 
future. 


In 1936 we made the ban applicable to 
all, the faithful as well as the unfaithful. 
By doing that we desired to help the 
unfaithful members to see the futility of 
their heathen beliefs and conduct and be- 
come faithful members of the Church. 
We endeavored to awaken them to a more 
positive and active type of Christianity. 
If we have failed it has at least been an 
effort to attain salutary results. 


But have we failed entirely? I think 
not. I believe we have come more to the 
rock bottom of Papuan thought and ac- 
tion. During the time of the ban things 
have come to light which perhaps would 
not have been exposed otherwise. During 
this time we have demonstrated concrete- 
ly that those who desire the sacraments 
must stand in a vital relation to Christ. 
The holy sacraments (the earthly ele- 
ments together with the Word of God and 
its blessing) are not a fetish or a magic, 
but presuppose a living and obedient faith 
in Christ. Neither are periodic confes- 
sions the equivalent of faith and forgive- 
ness. I Cor. 11:28, 29 has been given a 
practical interpretation. 


With reference to the time of the ban, 
who said that it should last almost three 
years for most of the congregations? Our 
experience has shown us how incapable 
and unwilling, physically and spiritually, 
many of the Madang natives are to work 
for a goal. Had they had more energetic 
leadership from their elders the ban might 
have been lifted before a year had passed. 
But being still more or less unconscious 
of the responsibility which Christ has 
placed upon them, not a few took occasion 
to give their missionaries the blame. 
Were some perhaps advertent enough to 
accept it? 


To summarize, no one can truthfully 
say that the ban was untimely and wrong. 
And no one, I believe, does say that it 
should be repeated in identically the same 
way, primarily because the time of consol- 
idation of all baptized members seems to 
be past. In all measures of discipline it 
is necessary to seek the mind and methods 
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of Christ. We know that He exposed 
Judas before He tendered communion to 
His disciples. We also know that He 
cleansed the temple, also what He told the 
scribes and Pharisees in Matthew 23. 
Also Christ’s forerunner, John the Bap- 
tist, could not be flattered by the visit 
of noted men. “Who warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? Bring forth 
therefore fruit worthy of repentance.” 
But on the other hand we read what 
Christ says in Matthew 138: “Nay, lest 
haply while ye gather up the tares, ye 
root up the wheat with them. Let both 
grow together until the harvest.” 


If the discontinuance of the celebration 
of the sacraments had done nothing else 
it has brought the desiderata of the av- 
erage native’s Christian life to the fore. 
Those Christians who had a modicum of 
understanding must begin to realize that 
God does not owe us His Means of Grace, 
regardless of how we use them, but rather 
that Christ has given the Power of the 
Keys to the Church. 


In the future a great deal depends on 
how we make use of the past experience. 
If we would not belittle what Segelau 
conference did in good faith, no one would 
ever take serious notice of any disci- 
plinary action in time to come. 


But now let us turn to one of Graged’s 
chief problems. It is an old story. Prac- 
tically every native conference has dealt 
with it in one form or other for the last 
eight years. In the parable of the sower 
Christ in verse 22 of Matthew 13 mentions 
the deceitfulness of riches as being a pos- 
itive hindrance to the retention of God’s 
Word. At the present time, too, this de- 
ceitfulness is constantly causing people to 
doubt God’s Word and indirectly the 
truthfulness of its messengers. This is a 
splendid deception of Satan because of its 
adaptableness to the native mind. 


What an error to ascribe divine power 
to man in regard to this world’s goods. 
Things arising from nothing in huge 
quantities and multifarious varieties. All 
the wonderland stories that have ever 
been written would seem a bit mediocre 
as compared to these flights of the imagi- 
nation. And the whites are largely ig- 
norant of the impression they make with 


all their chattels and their seemingly ef- 
fortless ways of obtaining fresh supplies. 
The dumbfoundedness of not a few of the 
people of Graged congregation is propor- 
tionate to their proximity to the center of 
civilization in the Madang District. A 
very elusive thing this, and difficult to 
localize. Involuntarily one asks himself 
how instruction can best be adapted to 
disentangle this thought complex. 

However, the Evil One has many dif- 
ferent ways of tempting people. If one 
would wish to relate in detail about dif- 
ferent baptized members it would be a 
long story, men and women, boys and girls 
coming short of the glory of God which 
we possess in Christ. In times of crises 
men permit their old man to dominate 
them. Women think that they must agree 
to an unlawful marriage because a cer- 
tain lout has performed magic concerning 
them. Boys believe that they possess a 
license to live a godless life while away on 
cecntract, and that people ought to follow 
their lead later. Girls prove unfaithful 
to the boys to whom they are engaged. 


But thank God there are also those who 
fight the fight of faith in themselves and 
for others. One can notice that they are 
getting deeper into God’s Word by read- 
ing, pondering and speaking it. That way 
they learn the knack of applying it to the 
intricacies of human life. Would that 
more who can read might follow, and that 
those who can not read might inquire of 
those who can. May the Lord give us more 
spirit-taught, cross-bearing, patient and 
faithful teachers and elders. May He 
also help more of the younger men to come 
forward. 

Sapuz, whom the other elder appointed 
as supervisor of all instruction in the 
congregation, unfortunately does not have 
the quality of patience. And his lack of 
patience has in the past year caused him 
to fall into other errors as well. Some- 
how things do not materialize fast enough 
for him. He has abilities as a leader and 
has done much good work. May the Lord 
take him into His care and teaching. 

May the Lord also continue to bring 
about the desired unity among the elders. 
For if the people do not have good shep- 
herds they go astray. 
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NEW GUINEA MISSIONARY’S WIFE 
RETURNS TO AMERICA 


The picture below, taken last Christ- 
mas at Ogelbeng, shows our New Guinea 
missionary, the Rev. John Kuder, his 
wife and their three youngest children, 
Maryanne (9), Paul (8) and James, who 
was born December 28, 1939, at Amele 
in New Guinea. The former and also 


Rev. John Kuder and His Family 


the oldest son John (12), who is not on 
the picture, went to New Guinea with 
their parents in the spring of 1934 when 
they moved from Hanover, Canada, to 
Bilau on the Rai coast of New Guinea 
Territory. 

John had been sent back to America 
with Rev. and Mrs. Pietz in the spring 
of 1938 so he could attend public school 
while making his home with near rela- 
tives at Niagara Falls, New York. 


In May of this year Mrs. Kuder and 
her three youngest children arrived in 
this country on furlough, making their 
home together with John at Niagara 
Falls, New York. The main reason why 
Mrs. Kuder came home now, when Rev. 
Kuder could not come along, is to give 
her children the opportunity to attend 
public school. Since the teacher of the 
mission staff had left the field because 
of illness, the mission discontinued the 
school for missionaries’ children, offering 
the few pupils on the field only a stand- 
ard correspondence course to be taken 
under the care of the children’s mother. 

But where is the husband and father? 
He could also have come home on fur- 
lough together with his loved ones, hav- 
ing served on the field uninterruptedly 
since May, 1934, were it not for the fact 
that the field could not spare his services 
at this time. Under the prevailing emer- 
gency caused by war consequences the 
mission placed him on the far inland 
station of Ogelbeng, a station founded 
and formerly held by our neighbor mis- 
sion, Lutheran Mission Finschhafen. 
Ogelbeng is located near Mt. Hagen, 
west of our inland station Kerowagi. 

As we present to you, dear mission 
friends, the above picture we feel that 
you will want to assist these our friends 
with your intercessory prayers to keep 
our missionary in the wilds of New 
Guinea under God’s protection and like- 
wise his loved ones over here, and to 
make possible an early happy reunion of 
the family.— R. T. 


Light of the Gentile nations, 
Thy people’s joy and love! 

Drawn by Thy Spirit hither, 
We gladly come to prove 

Thy presence in Thy temple, 
And wait with earnest mind, 

As Simeon once had waited 
His Savior God to find. 


Be Thou our joy, our brightness, 
That shines ’mid pain and loss, 
Our sun in times of terror, 
The glory round our cross; 
A glow in sinking spirits, 
A sunbeam in distress, 
Physician, friend in sickness; 
In death, our happiness. 
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WE LIVE SO NEAR ETERNITY 


We live so near eternity; 

There’s but a step ’tween us and death. 
We seek a poor security, 

The while we pant this mortal breath. 


Yet do we hold our life so dear; 

; For it we plan and work and give. 

¢€ We seek its pleasures while we fear 
The end of all for which we live, 


O foolish man, lift up thine eyes, 
Beyond this transitory way, 
To that eternity which lies 
So very near Thee every day. 


Eternity, a night once fraught 

With gloom and terror, death and woe! 
Well might a better land be sought, 

Though we must seek it here below. 


But now—bought by our Savior’s blood, 
Prepared as mansions in the skies— 
Eternity, our highest good, 
Our heavenly home, sweet paradise! 


; The way to yon eternal home 
| Is Jesus Christ, the Crucified. 
He bids repentant sinners come; 
To save them from their sins He died. 


O let us seek our home today 
Through Christ, while yet it may be found, 
That when this life shall pass away 


We shall be heavenward, homeward bound! 
—H. C. SCHIFFLER, 1941. 
(Note: This hymn may be sung to the L. M. Tune, Hursley) 
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NEW GUINEA MISSION WORK 
OUGHT TO BE VERY EXPENSIVE 


By THE Rev. J. F. MAcer, A.M. 


New Guinea mission work ought to be 
very expensive. for there are dozens of 
reasons why South Sea Islands mission 
endeavor should be extremely costly. Some 
of the circumstances are related here. 

New Guinea is situated in an out-of- 
the-way place. All freight charges are 
high. Freight is a large item on the mis- 
sion budget because nothing worth men- 
tioning is manufactured in New Guinea. 
Most foodstuffs such as flour, sugar and 
some potatoes, milk and butter must be 
imported. Building items that can’t be 
taken from the jungle such as nails, iron 
roofing, screening, cement and hardware 
must be imported. Fuel, parts and repairs 
for the mission boats, tractors, and other 
motors must be brought in. Because New 
Guinea lies off the main shipping routes 
not only freight rates, but also passenger 
fares are high. Due to the great distance 
of New Guinea from the home church out- 
coming and home-going missionaries’ 
fares require a large outlay of money. 


Inland transportation gives us another 
reason for expecting mission work to be 
costly in New Guinea. Our mission field 
has access to both the most primitive and 
the most modern mode of transportation: 
native carriers and airplanes. Either is 
expensive. Coastwise traffic is taken care 
of by our mission boats. 


Let us follow a shipment of kerosene 
from the ocean going ship anchored at 
Madang to an inland station. The kero- 
sene is needed for the lamps and lanterns 
at an inland mission station. Our mission 
must provide workers to carry the kero- 
sene from the wharf to our own ware- 
house. The land on which the warehouse 
stands must be leased, the building is 
erected at mission expense. On its next 
trip the mission boat, Totol, will pick up 
the shipment of kerosene. The Totol is 
another item of expense. In our climate 
ship planks and sail rot quickly, the iron- 
ware rusts, brassware corrodes: repairs 
must be made frequently. Fuel and en- 
gine repairs must be reckoned with. A 
licensed captain must be retained at mis- 


sion expense to run the Totol. After bat- 
tling the seas for an hour or two the Totol 
will go as close to shore as it can and un- 
load the kerosene where native carriers © 
will tie the five gallon tins to a pole and 
two men, one at each end of the pole, will 
carry it inland to the mission station. 
Although the natives may be members of 
the native Christian church they dare not 
be asked to donate their services: the 
government protects them and sets the 
minimum wage rate and also stipulates 
how much food they must be given while 
on the job. Thus such a simple thing as 
getting a can of kerosene in New Guinea 
becomes almost a feat of high finance. 


Mission costs in New Guinea are in- 
creased by the extraordinary need of med- 
icine and medical supplies. An integral 
part of our work is not only ministering 
to the souls, but also to the bodies of the 
natives. Tropical ulcers, malaria, rasp- 
berry disease and other common tropical 
ills require that every mission station 
have a dispensary to administer to the 
suffering natives. The missionaries, 
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Author of this Article at Work in Mission Print Shop 


especially, feel the brunt of living in the 
tropics. The hot tropical sun and great 
humidity sap the strength from muscles 
and nerves, constantly wearing down the 
white man’s resistance and making con- 
ditions ideal for attack by germs of ma- 
laria and other diseases. Every mission- 
ary must stay on a regular dosage of 
quinine. Doctors and nurses, hospital and 
native medical training school must be 
provided. But even with the best of care 
the death rate among missionaries is 
high: widows and children must be given 
assistance and new missionaries called to 
refill the ranks. 

In New Guinea you can’t walk up to 
the real estate agent and say, “I’m the 
new missionary here. I’d like to rent suit- 
able buildings for my dwelling and for 
my mission work.” There are no real es- 
tate agents and no buildings for rent. 
The mission must employ carpenters and 
natives to fell trees, cut the lumber out 
of the logs and construct all the houses 
and buildings needed. 

Is there anything else for which money 
is needed in New Guinea? Yes, hundreds 
and hundreds of items that haven’t been 


mentioned in this article, among them the 
salary of missionaries. A married mis- 
sionary receives $300.00 and a single per- 
son $200.00 per year. Married mission- 
aries receive a small extra allowance for 
each child in the family. 


In view of what has been said New 
Guinea mission work ought to be very 
expensive, but here’s a modern miracle: 
with 61 white people on the mission staff 
and more than 230 native teachers and 
helpers at work ministering to a church 
of almost 10,000 communicant members 
and influencing the lives of another 250,- 
000 natives the American Lutheran 
Church in 1940 appropriated only $55,250. 
There’s every reason in the world why 
New Guinea mission work ought to be 
very expensive, but instead it is a modern 
miracle that so much has been done at 
such small expense. 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 

Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 
—C. P. Cranch. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 
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NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


Time again to think of the Christmas 
Cheer for 1942 which, as you know, goes 
out so early that one has hardly time to 
get the thank-you for the Cheer of 1940 
read before one sets out for the next 
round of activity connected with the new 
shipment. 

Because of war conditions the follow- 
ing letter arrived too late for printing 
this spring so we shall open our season’s 
information program with it. No doubt 
you will like to read it and see what 


happens to the things you help to make 
and send over to Lutheran Mission Ma- 


dang as Christmas gifts. 


BUNABUN STATION, 
JANUARY 17, 1941. 
Mrs. R. TAEUBER, 
Chairman New Guinea Commissary Department, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dear Mrs. Taeuber: 

Once again we have celebrated Christmas and 
through the kindness and generosity of the Com- 
missary Department of the Women’s Missionary 
Federation you have helped in making it a real 
Christmas. You have richly remembered both 
our own household and personal needs and wishes 
and those of our dark-skinned fellow-workers. 

We are indeed grateful to you for supplying us 
with so many pretty and useful gifts, not only 
those for us to use but also those for us to give 
to our teachers and helpers, students in the higher 
schools, station laborers, and girls in training. 
You hardly realize what an integral part of our 
Christmas celebration the giving of the gifts you 
sent us for them really is. Ours is the double joy 
of receiving these gifts in the first place and then 
passing them on to those for whom they were 
sent. And that the natives appreciate these 
gifts you may be certain. Some of the Papuans 
are so struck with the beauty of the gifts and 
the charity of the spirit shown that they cannot 
help but think that their own dead parents and 
grandparents must be sending these gifts to them 
through us. Of course, we clear the natives up on 
this point immediately whenever we hear such 
a naive conception expressed, and in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Kiris Medaey Totol, as the native 
church paper of our Madang District is called, 
a native teacher wrote an article entitled, ‘“‘The 
Love of the American Congregation,’ explaining 
again to his fellow-Papuans that these gifts 
do not come through magic from their fath- 
ers in the realm of the dead, but through the labor 
and love of their spiritual fathers in America. 

Many are the instances one could cite to show 
how the native teachers and helpers accept these 
Christmas gifts as tokens of recognition of their 
work and status in the past and as incentives to 
be true to their trust in the future. There was 
the teacher, Talmel, whose youngest child had 
not yet arrived when the local list of the number 
of teachers and helpers with their families was 
sent to the chairman of the committee in charge 
of distributing the Christmas Cheer on the Field. 
Unwittingly, therefore, the little baby was over- 
looked when the gifts were distributed Christmas 
Eve. Later Talmel came and asked, ‘‘Was it per- 
haps because I had spent too much time in my 
home village on the island of Karakar last year 
instead of teaching school here at Laden that my 
little Manam received nothing for Christmas ?”?— 
Then there was Dinam, the unfaithful wife of the 


helper Jong, who, after she deserted her husband, 
returned the dress she had received the previous 
Christmas with the words, ‘‘The people in America 
sent me this dress when I was the wife of a 
helper. Since I am no longer a helper’s wife I 
dare not wear this dress any more.” 


Together with our native helpers we thank you 
all most cordially for the great variety of fine 
gifts you have sent us and wish you God’s richest 
blessings in return! At our ninth annual con- 
ference held at Maulon from January 3 to 10, 
1941, our mission staff on the field resolved to 
extend a vote of thanks to the Commissary De- 
partment in America and Australia for the Christ- 
mas Cheer and asked me, as secretary, to forward 
this expression of heartfelt thanks to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) F. HeNKELMANN. 


This hearty thank-you is passed on to 
you who helped with making the ship- 
ment of Christmas Cheer possible. 


Concerning the requests for 1942 we 
can state that they will be about the 
same as heretofore. Loin cloths, 10,000 
of them would not be too many, native 
dresses and blouses for women and girls 
always head the list of wants and shorts 
as well as vests find appreciative wear- 
ers at any time. . If you want to set in 
with sewing you can order your patterns 
directly from Miss Emma Guetzlaff, 1020 
Fourth Ave., N. W., Waverly, Iowa. They | 
are free of charge and besides bringing 
you the desired pattern, contain sugges- 
tions in regard to the material to be used 
and directions for making these things. 


If you should want more information 
as to the Commissary Department please 
write to 

Mrs. R. TAEUBER, 
1313 Earl Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MISSION AUXILIARY 
FILM IN TEXAS 


The Mission Auxiliary’s mission film 
is making the rounds in Texas. The Rev. 
M. J. Schwartz of Mason, Texas, the 
Auxiliary’s State Chairman, is taking 
bookings at the present writing. Any 
of the Texas brethren wishing the films 
shown in their parishes will please con- 
tact their State Chairman. 

Other State Chairmen are urged to 
write to President Wm. Foege for dates 
so the film will be kept busy during the 
pre-holiday season. 
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NEW GUINEA NEWS 
BY THE ReEy. R. TAEUBER 


Missionary Albert Frerichs, serving 
at Raipinka far inland on the Finsch- 
hafen mission field, favored us with a 
letter recently. He is stationed in a 
place which was formerly served by a 
German missionary who has been in- 
terned because of the war. Raipinka 
cannot be found on our 
mission map because it is 
in the Morobe District, 
about ninety-five miles 
east southeast from Kero- 
wagi. We cull the follow- 
ing from his interesting 
letter: “On Tuesday we 
returned from the An- 
nual Elders’ Conference. 
Thirty-two Upper Ramu 
natives accompanied me 
on the overland trip of 
twenty days. They were 
more than a little amazed 
at the ocean, the village 
of Madang, cocoanut 
plantations, the many 
teachers and elders that 
gathered for the confer- 
ence and the fact that there is peace in 
every village. I have admonished all to 
spread the good account in their neighbor- 
ing villages.” 

The Rev. Martin Ackermann has been 
transferred from Lae to the old, large 
station Malalo, located between Sala- 
maua and Lae. He is grateful to have 
such a fine co-laborer in the evangelist 
Michael. 

Our Mission Madang has supplied 
seven staff members to the Lutheran Mis- 
sion Finschhafen. With the aid of the 
few remaining missionaries they have 
their hands full in trying to keep things 
going in that large field. 

There has been an epidemic of an ail- 
ment similar to pneumonic influenza 
which is proving quite fatal. Mrs. Wacke 
at Kalassa—her husband is among those 
interned in Australia—feels so helpless 
over against the complaint. So many 
men in the prime of life, and in many 
cases, fathers and mothers of families 


are being killed by the disease. Dr. 
Agnes Hoeger will have her hands full. 
She is the only doctor in the whole large 
Finschhafen mission field. Sister Bezler, 
the efficient nurse who could almost re- 
place a doctor, has been seriously ill for 
many months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mild, temporarily sta- 
tioned at Narer on Karakar until an or- 
dained man can be supplied, were sad- 


The Church That Was Destroyed 


dened by the pre-natal death of a nine- 
pound baby. An operation, successfully 
performed by Dr. Theo. Braun, saved the 
mother’s life. We point the sorrowing 
parents to Him who knows man’s every 
care and who is able to comfort when 
men can but gasp words of sympathy. 

The native church at Kerowagi, built 
of posts, poles and grass was blown down 
during a storm. A new church has been 
built to take its place. 


CORRECTION 


On page seven of the September Lu- 
theran Missionary receipt of $1,000 is 
acknowledged as coming from an anony- 
mous donor from Iowa. It should have 
read from Minnesota. The kind donor 
lives at Preston, Minnesota. There is also 
a Preston, Iowa, but as yet no $1,000 do- 
nation has come from the Preston in 
Iowa. We beg your pardon for the error. 
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TWENTY-SIX MILES 


Mrs. Cho of Changsare village, Korea, 
is over sixty years old and a very good 
Christian, though very poor. She went 
to Seoul to visit her nephew, and when 
she started home he gave her sixty sen 
(about thirty cents) for her carfare. 

To Mrs. Cho this money looked a tre- 
mendous amount to waste on carfare 
when it was only twenty-six miles to 
Changsare and good road all the way. 
She thought of all the many times she 
had been embarrassed by having no 
money for the church offerings. When 
she reached the station she just walked 
on past it and started on the long walk 
home. In due time she reached her vil- 
lage, tired but happy, and with her preci- 
ous sixty sen in her pocket. 

Mrs. Cho’s face beamed with joy as 
she told how she was using the money. 
Ten sen went for the church fuel of- 
fering, ten more for the Christmas col- 
lection, and another ten was given to the 


missionary society. She still had half 
her money—thirty sen—left. This she 
was giving at the rate of one sen a Sun- 
day. How she rejoiced at having an of- 
fering for thirty Sundays! 

—Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


BLAME IT ON THE WAR 


If you find several reprints from other 
mission periodicals in this issue of the 
LUTHERAN MISSIONARY blame it on the 
war. The editor has received not one 
single piece of mail from either New 
Guinea or India since January, 1941. Ap- 
parently the church offices haven’t been 
getting much mail either because almost 
nothing has been forthcoming from the 
Board of Foreign Missions. Material 
which might have been copy for this is- 
sue of the LUTHERAN MISSIONARY is 
either at the bottom of the ocean or 
buried in some overworked foreign cen- 
sor’s office, or still on its way. 


MISSION AUXILIARY HONOR ROLL 
The main project of the Mission Auxiliary is the distribution of its mission 


papers, THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY and Dig MISSIONS-STUNDE. 


This is a work in 


which each reader of our papers can take part. 
Your friends and fellow-church members can’t be interested in the Lord’s work 
of missions unless they know something about the work, about its need and its prog- 


ress. 


To arouse interest in them will you please mention to them THE LUTHERAN 


MISSIONARY, or if they prefer the German, then Diz MISSIONS-STUNDE. Secure their 
subscriptions and mail them to Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East Olive Street, Fort Collins, 


Colorado. 


When you have sent in five subscriptions fill out the blank printed below and 
mail it to Editor Elmer J. Braun and your name will be printed in THE LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARY on the Mission Auxiliary Honor Roll. 


Taubert. 
INGLY et acer ev ee 


Address 


Town 


Detach and mail this blank to 


Editor ELMER J. BRAUN 


APPLICATION FOR HONOR ROLL ADMITTANCE 


I have sent five subscriptions for The Lutheran Missionary to Rev. 
Please place my name on the Mission Auxiliary Honor Roll. 


Dysart, Iowa 


RSIS, wcccnaocd saneacnabn 
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PFEIFFER MEMORIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, RENIGUNTA 


The following letter was written by 
Missionary H. W. Mayer to Dr. C. V. 
Sheatsley who adds a comment to the let- 
ter, “To supply the urgent needs of this 
school is the special purpose of the 75th 
Anniversary Offering which was received 
throughout the American Lutheran 
Church on September 28 and Sundays fol- 
lowing. We trust the gifts are sufficient 
to meet the needs.” 


RENIGUNTA, INDIA. 


Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY, 


Secretary for India Mission, ALC, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Dr. Sheatsley, 


It is a great pleasure to be able to report 
that our High School is well under way 
and that we have been accorded temporary 
recognition for the same by the Director 
of Public Instruction of the Madras Pres- 
idency. We cannot get permanent recog- 

ition until we have added Forms five and 
six (grades five and six) which we will 
proceed to do in accordance with your in- 
structions. 


We are assured by the Department that 
we will be able to get the half fee conces- 
sions from Government which we are al- 
lowed to make under the Educational 
Rules to those pupils who are of the 
Scheduled Castes. That means that we 
will get from Government half of the 
usual school fees for nearly all of our 
Christian pupils and for most of the 
Hindu scholars. You will see from the 
statistics that we have thirty Hindu 
pupils enrolled in Forms one to four of 
the High School Department. 

We have taken steps to build additional 
class-room space without which we can- 
not carry on. Since the Christian enroll- 
ment in Form five of the next year and 
Form four of this year adds many more 
pupils to the Boarding strength, we can- 
not continue to use a part of the Boarding 
Section for class-room purposes. Be- 
sides, in Form five, there is a bifurcation 
in the teaching into compulsory and op- 
tional subjects. This means we must have 


at least two class-rooms for fifth Form 
use. 


The net cost of this school during 1939 
was Rs. 5798/—. During 1940 we found 
it to be Rs. 8191/— which show that 
the net expenditure has increased by 
Rs. 2393/—. About Rs. 600/— of this 
increase went into a building—country 
style—for the Elementary Section of 
the school, Standards one to five. The 
extra expenditure involved for extra 
staff and equipment and fourth Form 
boarding is approximately Rs. 1800/—. 
There are 28 fourth Form boys admitted 
into boarding which accounts for a con- 
siderable share of this increase. At the 
present time the entire staff expense per 
month is about Rs. 200/— more than it 
was last year as a Higher Elementary 
School. Next school year we shall have 
to hire one more member of the B. A. 
grade on the staff. We are reasonably 
certain of getting about Rs. 2000/— from 
Government for fee concessions for the 
school year 1940-1941. As weadd Forms 
the amount from the Government will in- 
crease. 


Three years ago I drew up a tentative 
budget based on a minimum fee receipt of 
not less than Rs. 56/— per year for each 
boy, however, the majority of Fourth 
Form boys pay about Rs. 24/— per year. 
We have also doubled the number of 
boarders in Form one. . . . We hope the 
Church will come to our aid as requested 
in the last budget we submitted to you 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) H. W. MAYER. 


To BE or not to be mission-minded has 
little to do with the Christian’s mind; 
for the Christian heeds the admonition, 
“Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” Hence the mind that 
resolves to be indifferent to missions is 
a mind that doesn’t belong to a Christian, 
for in the Christian dwells the mind and 
spirit of Christ, who said, “Go ye.” 
Here’s no room for thinking and arguing 
—only for doing. 
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HELP ON THE DEEPEST 
LEVEL OF LIFE 


By JESSE R. WILSON 


The missionary movement is an effort 
on the part of the Church to communi- 
cate life to the world and this means that 
it is, therefore, primarily and basically 
religious. Some say that the world is 
alreeady too full of religions and that, 
after all, one religion is about as good 
as another. They profess to be inter- 
ested in a program of practical ministry 
to the ill, the impoverished, and the ig- 
norant, but are wholly averse to any ef- 
fort designed to disturb people in their 
religious beliefs. 


Missionaries would be the first to agree 
that the world is too full of religions. 
They could never assent, however, to the 
proposition that one religion is about as 
good as another. They know that the 
non-Christian faiths differ all the way 
from primitive animism to the most ex- 
alted forms of Buddhism. And over 
against all of these they would place 
their own faith as something radical and 
realistic, something poles removed from 
all other religions in its emphasis upon 
the greatness and goodness of God and 
the incredible power of His pursuing and 
forgiving love in Jesus Christ. 


Missionaries cannot leave men to their 
non-Christian religions if they would 
help them intellectually. The worst 
thing that happens to men is to believe 
lies and falsehoods clothed in the habili- 
ments of religion. 

They cannot leave men to their non- 
Christian religions if they would help 
them morally. Some of the most morally 
vicious things in the world are done with 
religious sanctions. 

They cannot leave men to their re- 
ligions if they would help them physi- 
cally, for to people who believe that dis- 
eases come from their gods and god- 
desses, missionaries must go with a mes- 
sage concerning God who is the Giver of 
life and of health. 

They cannot leave men to their re- 
ligions if they would help them economi- 
cally, for old, crude, unproductive ways 
of doing things.are often bound up with 
religious customs. Only as some men 


become Christian are they free to do 
things in a better way and to move, 
freely from one work-level to another. = 

They cannot leave men to their re- 
ligions if they would help them socially 
along interclass, interracial, and interna- 
tional lines, for Christian missionaries 
proceed on the assumption that when all 
men come together at the feet of God 
and find themselves bound together in a 
common love to God, only then will the 
differences which separate them be over- 
come. 

Christian missions, therefore, aim to 
help men in every aspect of their being, 
but their ultimate aim always is a re- 
ligious aim: to communicate life to men 
by giving them “the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 

—Advent Christian Missions. 


PRESIDENT LUDWIG COMMENTS 
ON THE MISSION AUXILIARY 


Shortly after the anniversary number 
of THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY was re+ 


ceived President L. Ludwig of the North- ~ 


western District sent the following letter 
to the editor. His permission for pub- 
lication of the letter was recently re- 
ceived. Accordingly, we share with our 
readers what this leader of the church 
has to say about the Mission Auxiliary 


and its work. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
JULY 8, 1941. 
Rev. ELMER J. BRAUN, 
Editor ‘‘The Lutheran Missionary,” 
Dysart, Iowa. 


Dear Brother Braun: 


Just finished reading the July issue of THr Lu- 
THERAN MISSIONARY with its accounts of the 25 
years of service of the Mission Auxiliary. 

May I pass on two thoughts ? 

I notice that THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY is now 
being published by the Lutheran Book Concern. I 
believe its improved appearance will help to- 
ward making it the mission. magazine of the 
American Lutheran Church. We can never dis- 
seminate too much information concerning the 
great work of Christian missions. 

The story of the Auxiliary emphasizes that we 
dare not stifle the spirit of spontaneity in the 
Church. It is a mistake to rely exclusively on 
promotion from the top downward. It is ulti- 
mately accepted in a very mechanical way. It is 
a sign of health and of spiritual life when from 
the rank and file of the Church there springs up 
a movement like that of the Auxiliary. The 


American Lutheran Church does well to use it 
the utmost. 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) L. Lupwic. 
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PEDDAMMA, THE GODDESS OF 
CHOLERA 


Peddamma (great mother), the cholera 
goddess, one of the most important village 
goddesses, makes her abode in the nim 
tree. She accepts pumpkins, cocks, male 
buffalos, rams, hegoats, etc., as sacrifices. 
The dread disease which she heals is at- 
tributed to an unnamed but powerful 
demon. 

When Peddamma is angered, and wishes 
to be appeased, she steps aside and lets 
the unnamed demon inflict cholera. 


To appease the goddess, a series of 
ceremonies must be performed. To finance 
these rather expensive ceremonies, either 
a collection is taken or a rich man offers 
to pay the expense. A day for the pro- 
pitiation is selected. (It can be neither 
Thursday nor Sunday.) The potter is 
ordered to construct a clay image of Ped- 
damma, and the carpenter is ordered to 
make a small wooden cart for the goddess. 

On the day of the ceremony, a buffalo 
is sprinkled with tumeric. Its neck and 
horns are covered with garlands. At 
about two in the afternoon, the buffalo 
is conducted through the village accom- 
panied by drums. Two groups of out- 
castes, the Malas and Madigas, take the 
lead in the ceremony. One Madiga runs 
ahead announcing that the buffalo of the 
goddess is coming. The people run out 
to worship the buffalo by pouring water 
on its feet. At eight o’clock in the evening 
when this part of the ceremony is fin- 
ished the buffalo is led to an open spot in 
the village and tied near a small canopy, 
the place selected for receiving the god- 
dess. 

The villagers next gather at the potter’s 
house. Here they sprinkle some rice on 
the floor and stand the goddess dressed 
in new clothes and jewels on it. All pres- 
ent worship the goddess while a ram is 
killed and its blood is sprinkled on the 
goddess’ head as a consecration. 


The potter takes the image a little 
distance and gives it to a washer-man 
who takes it to the “reception hall.” Dur- 
ing the procession to accompany this part 
of the ceremony, swords, sticks, and spears 
are flourished to ward off evil spirits. 
For the same purpose limes are thrown 


up in the air. The greedy demons are 
supposed to snatch at the golden limes 
and then forget the man who carries the 
image. 

After the goddess is safely deposited 
under the canopy, the procession wends 
its way to the home of the toddy-drawer. 
He is the man who climbs palm trees to 
extract the juice from which toddy, the 
popular intoxicating drink of the poor 
people, is made. At his house, some rice 
is boiled, while a pot of toddy and a bot- 
tle of arrack (a native intoxicant) are 
brought. These are smeared with tumer- 
ic and a red paste (kunkuma) made 
from a mixture of tumeric and lime. 
This is constantly used in religious cere- 
monies among the Hindus. The boiled 
rice is placed in front of the arrack and 
toddy. A ram is killed, and the toddy- 
drawer worships the toddy and arrack. 
He then carries the pot in procession 
and places it near the image. 


There is one more procession. The 
people go to the chief officer’s (the Reddy) 
home, and get some cooked rice, some 
sweet cakes, anda lamb. These are placed 
in front of the image with some Margosa 
leaves. A great amount of rice is put in 
a corner not far off. 


Now the sacrifice begins. A lamb is 
worshipped and then decapitated. A ram 
is then placed over the large heap of 
rice. It is then cut in two. The blood is 
allowed to soak through the rice, and then 
one half of the ram is taken several 
yards away while a number of Asadis be- 
gin to take their share in the ceremony, 
mainly by producing loud chanting in 
honor of the goddess. 


While this is done, the main sacrifice 
is made. The buffalo is brought and 
killed by a Madiga. Water and earth 
are mixed with the blood, lest someone 
from a neighboring village come and steal 
it. This would mean that the neighboring 
village would get all the benefit, while 
the village that made the sacrifice would 
receive only anger from the goddess. The 
head of the buffalo is cut off and fat 
from the entrails is smeared over the 
eyes. It is then placed before the god- 
dess. The right foreleg is cut off and 
put in the mouth of the buffalo (a sign 
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of penitence). Boiled rice is placed on 
the buffalo’s head. A burning earthen- 
ware lamp is placed on top of this. 


This completes the major part of the 
sacrifice. The goddess is supposed to de- 
light in the essence of the offered food 
and blood. Most of the food is taken 
away and eaten by the villagers. 


This part of the ceremony takes until 
three in the morning, at which itme, an- 
other important part of the ceremony 
begins. 

Some of the blood-soaked rice is mixed 
with the entrails of the buffalo. The in- 
testines of the first lamb killed are hung 
around the neck of the Mala. Its liver is 
placed in his mouth. A second Mala 
takes the rice. A procession is then formed 
around these two men. The first is worked 
into a state of excitement (inspired by 
the goddess), and must be held by ropes. 
Around him the people flourish clubs, 
ete., and throw limes into the air. As the 
procession moves through the village, 
people shout “Food!” The second Mala 
throws rice over the houses to protect 
them from demons. As he walks along, 
the Mala cries out that he sees demons, 
and he falls down in a faint. Lambs 
must be sacrificed to bring him back. Thus 
they go through the village until all are 
worked into frantic excitement. At dawn 
they return to the canopy. 


At ten in the morning, a fresh round 
of ceremonies begins. Some buffalo meat 
is given to five Mala boys who eat con- 
cealed from view to prevent the evil eye 
from striking them. Also some food is 
given to the Asadis who have been chant- 
ing for many hours. The villagers then 
bring their offering. 

At three in the afternoon, the wooden 
cart is obtained from the carpenter. The 
people worship the cart; then it is dragged 
tc the place of sacrifice. All the sacrificial 
animals are removed except the buffalo. 

At seven in the evening, a lamb is sac- 
rificed before the goddess. Its blood is 
mixed with cooked rice. A pig is buried 
up to its head. All the animals of the 
village are then driven over the pig while 
some of the rice is thrown over them. 
This is to preserve them from the dreaded 
disease. 


Now comes the final ceremony. The 
image, the cart, and the buffalo’s head 
are carried into the neighboring territory. 
The Asadis begin to chant while the peo- 
ple are given tumeric. Finally the im- 
age is divested of all its ornaments and 
solemnly left on the ground. The light 
on the buffalo’s head and the head is 
given to a Madiga who makes a feast of 
it. The object of this last ceremony is 
to transfer the wrath of the goddess to 
the neighboring village. This precaution 
surely does not show much faith in the 
goddess, nor charity to their neighbors. 


—R. SLIFER in Highclerc Herald. 


FOR HIS SAKE 


In Angola there is an old native Negro 
woman who loves her Master so dearly 
that she wants to tell the world about 
Him. From village to village she plods, 
always cheery, always witnessing for 
Him. The Old Angolan woman has 
ruined her feet with her constant march- 
ing. But no matter. On she goes! 


In America, on some street corner, a 
newsboy shouts the news of the world 
to the passersby. On Sundays he sings 
in his church choir. Not long ago he 
brought together his earnings and his 
savings and sent $100 to India to pay 
the salary of an assistant district super- 
intendent. Thus, the song goes round 
the world. 


In a skyscraper somewhere in America 
tonight a charwoman is wiping away 
the footprints which have been left on 
her floors during the day. She is not 
a wealthy woman, but out of her small 
store has gone a total of $500 for the 
missionary cause in India. She has 
worked long hours; she has made only 
small wages. Yet, from her life has 
come a gift of service and money that 
knows no bounds.—Methodist Episcopal. 


HAPPINESS arises more often from lik- 


ing what we do than from doing what we 
like. 
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AN INDIAN TEACHER’S LETTER 
D.,,, beloved patrons: 


I am a teacher in our school at Nayu- 
dupet. I presume that you are interested 
in learning something about this school. 

Our school staff consists of five male 
and two female teachers having 206 boy 
and girl pupils in attendance. Of our 
pupils 90 are heathen. Last June we 
admitted 40 new pupils. Due to this in- 
crease we opened another section in the 
Second Standard. 

This yeear we are following the “Class 
Master System.” I have now the teach- 
ing of all subjects in the Second Stand- 
ard. The number enrolled in my class 
is 40. Four of my pupils are girls. 

Here I wish to say something about 
the poverty of our pupils. The low caste 
people are very poor. They receive very 
meager pay for their work and can have 
only one meal daily. Of course, they 
must provide themselves and their fam- 
ilies also with some clothing. Their lot 
is very sad. Occasionally I see some 

hildren stooping over their desks, look- 

“Ine sad and gloomy. When questioned 
as to their looks and behavior, they reply 
that they have had no food. 

Our kind manager, Rev. A. W. Wilch, 
pities those children and gives them 
school books, note books, pencils gratis. 

Children in the Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Standards learn Old and New Tes- 
tament stories and Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism. Their books are furnished them 
free of charge. 

I want to tell you how the Word of 
God is carried into the heathen homes. 
Generally one or two children of a fam- 
ily attend school while the others are at 
work in the fields. In the evening they 
all gather at home and the parents are 
pleased to hear their children read their 
lessons for the day aloud. We teachers 
insist on it that the pupils read their 
Bible and the Ten Commandments at 
home in the presence of their elders. 
Most of the children are heeding our 
wishes. I can truthfully say that 

rough our schools the spreading of the 

ospel is accomplished at least in part. 

I wish to let you know something 
about our Mission Boarding Schools, con- 


nected with our institution. There are 
72 boy inmates in this home. They rep- 
resent a number of villages located with- 
in our field. The majority of those boys 
are orphans. Our mission boards and 
rooms them free of any charges. 


Itch is a common disease in those 
schools. Mrs. Wilch takes especial care 
of our boarders. Last year she tried her 
best to rid the children of this disease. 
Her efforts were crowned with success. 
Happily this disease has entirely disap- 
peared this year. Mrs. Wilch is very 
kind to the orphans. She administers 
cod liver oil to the weak children. Be- 
sides doing her own work at home she 
is very helpful in regard to the health 
of the children. Therefore we are 
prompted to pray for her good health. 

I am the secretary of our church. It 
may be of interest to you to know some- 
thing about this congregation. I am 
pleased to be able to say that it is the 
largest congregation in the Ohio field of 
South India. Nearly 1,500 members be- 
long to this field and its outstations. 
From this headquarter within a radius 
of ten miles are found seven outstations. 
Twice a year representatives from those 
outstations meet at Nayudupet to discuss 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
church. Once a year we observe a fes- 
tival called Home Mission Festival. 

Our pastor’s salary is raised by in- 
dividual subscriptions and by contribu- 
tions of rice from each home. 

On behalf of our congregation I am 
sending a wish for success to the Ameri- 
can congregations. 

Our Bible League holds its sessions on 
Thursday. I am the secretary of that 
body. It consists of about thirty mem- 
bers, old and young. For our subjects 
we select portions of the writings of St. 
Paul, Daniel, Job and other writers of 
God’s Word. 

On each Sunday we go to the neigh- 
boring villages to preach. On behalf of 
this Bible League I herewith forward 
the hearty greetings and well wishes to 
you all. 

I am the organist here. I give music 
lessons three times a week. We practice 
hymns from the Hymn Book. Our pu- 
pils participate in these classes. I also 
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have choir rehearsals. The pupils and 
the teachers take part in it. 

I dare not fail to mention that Mrs. 
A. W. Wilch encourages us in our work. 
She selects songs to be sung by the choir. 
Thus she selected two for our last Christ- 
mas services. The one was “O Beautiful 
Star” for the evening and “See Amid 
The Winter’s Snow” for Christmas 
morning. She took pains to arrange a 
Song Service for the boarders. The lit- 
tle ones had a nice program. The 
themes were “A Christmas Dialogue (in 
Telugu), and recitations in English and 
some selected songs. 

We all pray for the extension of God’s 
Kingdom in our country and abroad. 
There are still countless people ignorant 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. We need a 
goodly number of missionaries and cate- 
chists. We frequently pray for our mis- 
sionaries that the Lord may give them 
strength. We also pray that they may 
acquire our language and be able easily 
to adapt themselves into our climate and 
conditions. We pray that Christ may 
live in them and may use them as the 
instruments for the conversion of many 
souls. We pray particularly also for 
those who are owr missionaries. 

By God’s grace I have been blessed 
with a baby girl. Her name is Mary 
Helen. She is well. My oldest daugh- 
ter, Hanna Saktimati, is also doing well. 
She is two years old. We are all doing 
well by the grace of God and hope the 
same of you. 

Dear friends, I am thankful for your 
help rendered our mission. May our 
heavenly Father shower His blessings on 
you and your families and your congre- 
gations. 

Yours affectionately, 


OPPUTHOTI SUNDARA. 


SELF-SATISFACTION is the air-brake 
that brings a man’s progress to a stop. 


HAPPINESS or sorrow do little to 
change us: they merely open the window 
to let men see what stuff we are made 
of. 
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BUNABUN CONGREGATION, 


NEW GUINEA ( 


By THE Rev. F. HENKELMANN 


When the Bayame conference lifted the 
ban on the sacraments last year the Bun- 
abun congregation looked forward to cele- 
brating Holy Communion for the second 
time since the congregation was organ- 
ized in 1935. . . . Three days of confes- 
sions and instructions in the Word of God 
preceded the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The private confessions brought 
many naive conceptions of the natives to 
light. Here are a few samples. Is it 
wrong to feed hunting dogs certain leaves 
used in sorcery and to clean their noses 
with them provided one does not say the 
usual magic formula, but instead prays to 
God to prosper the hunt? Is it wrong to 
replant taro in places where the first 
planting didn’t sprout, apparently be- 
cause God did not wish to have taro 
planted theres. . 


A sore spot in the Bunabun congrega- 
tion for the past two years has been thi 
village of Suberam. Although quite a 
number of Suberam people were baptized 
when the Bunabun congregation was 
founded, recent misunderstandings and 
quarrels between the helper and one 
of the elders impeded deepening as well 
as expansion of the work. The difficulties 
were discussed at a number of conferences 
and finally the elders’ meeting at Sarisawu 
in May heartily endorsed the suggestion 
of sending the elder Ambug to Bunabun 
to work with Brother Barber’s boys on 
the station. The elder does not make a 
bad impression at all either in his work 
on the station or on tours, and one could 
not help but think that perhaps the help- 
er was more to blame. The Sarisawu eld- 
ers’ meeting also conceded Suberam the 
right of having a church and school of 
their own since they pleaded the hour’s 
walk to Sarisawu was getting to be too 
much for them. But this concession didn’t 
mend matters and the gulf between help- 
er and people only widened. What made 
matters worse was the flaring up of t 


animistic belief that the soul of the des” 


ceased remains in some way associated 
with those who prepare the dead for 
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burial. Thus the native will not take any 
food offered by a person who has helped 
n burying his enemy. The helper, of 
- course, did not hesitate to prepare corpse 
and coffin for the burial of the dead, even 
of the old cannibal chief, Wahon. When 
the natives noticed that a number of peo- 
ple who had been table companions of 
the helper died in quick succession, they 
suspected the evil spirits of their dead 
enemies hovered around the helper and 
even some Christians avoided eating any 
of the helper’s food. The elders’ meet- 
ing preceding the last communion ex- 
cluded all those who shared this super- 
stition and furthermore voted to transfer 
the helper from Suberam to Boia where 
the roving Gabiakurum people are now 
located with their helper, Munok. 

Our attention was drawn to a peculiar 
theft sorcery that was introduced from 
the north and spread far and wide. Sev- 
eral reports of the loss of money at 
night, even though the money was tightly 
tied in the pockets of the trousers they 
were wearing, were made by the victims 
of such losses. Losers attributed the theft 

o this Aitape or sorcery by which the 


~ thief can draw money from pockets and 


tins of the owners a considerable distance 
away while the victim sleeps after the 
thief has abstained from certain foods 
and pronounced the magic formula over 
a charmed stone or root. Discussion with 
the elders in trying to locate the thief 
disclosed the fact that even they were 
not convinced of the impossibility of such 
et Ca tem iis 

The outstanding event of the year was 
the baptism at Jauru on September 29 
when 118 adults and 15 infants were bap- 
tized. ... The day before the baptism 
final demonstrations of war tactics, say- 
goma sorcery, victory dance at cannibal 
feast, and heathen rites and ceremonies 
were given and magic stones, roots, bones, 
leaves, feathers, skins and weapons were 
cast into a burning heap. To our great 
suprise even Siliba, the old war chief and 
leader of the opposition who never at- 
tended a service or period of instruction, 
was swept away by the spirit of the oc- 


casion and publicly disclosed his sorcery 
including his potent “thunderstone that 
dropped from the sky,” the source of his 
strength in war, and threw the pieces into 
the flames with utter abandon and re- 
lief, not to say with an expression of real 
joy. 

The baptism at Jauru had a wholesome 
effect on the heathen who had come from 
our farthest outposts in large numbers 
to witness the ceremony. The people from 
our helpers’ stations at Kotakot and 
Hiam asked to be enrolled as catechumens 
and those of Jauru and Makenian who 
had been excluded came down to Sarisawu 
when Lord’s Supper was celebrated there 
on December 8 and asked to be given 
another chance, promising to do better in 
a reorganized class of catechumens. 


Of the newly baptized adults eight 
men volunteered to serve as helpers in 
heathen communities beyond the divide 
of the Adelbert Range. Three of the 
eight attended our Central School at 
Amron the past three years. As soon as 
possible we intend to give the eight men 
a final course of instruction at Bunabun 
before sending them out into the work. 
The elders’ meeting at Sarisawu entrust- 
ed three of the eight with the task of 
founding an outpost at Jeriatitum, an- 
other three an outpost at Gosisim, and 
the remaining two at Meskor. Jeria, 
Tinami, and Abukiamur are to be manned 
by prospective helpers from the Karakar 
congregation. Of course, we have to 
await the permission of the administra- 
tion before helpers can be placed in the 
new territory... . 


Miss Mildred Monke is in charge of the 
lace school at Nayudupet with 11 teachers 
and 127 pupils under her supervision. 


The average temperature in India is 
82 degrees and there is an annual rainfall 
of about 64 inches. 
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OLD WOMAN BITTEN BY A SNAKE 
By OLGA GUTTORMSON 


Early one Saturday morning a mes- 
sage came to the Dispensary asking me 
to come to see an old woman who had 
been bitten by a snake. Being old and 
sick, she was considered an outcast by 
her people. She was no longer useful 
in looking after young children nor could 
she help with the weeding of the fields 
of corn. 

I took two girls with me. On our ar- 
rival at the kraal (family settlement) 
some girls came out to meet us. We told 
them our purpose in coming and after 
they had talked to the other inmates of 
the kraal they took us to the hut. 

It was a very hot day and the door 
of the hut was closed; an old gunny-sack 
was tucked in at the bottom to keep the 
bad spirits indoors. We pulled the sack- 
ing away and opened the door. The 
stench from within almost knocked us 
over. But we forgot that part of it when 
we saw the miserable creature at one 
side of the hut. With some effort we 
managed to get her into the suntight. 
Her whole hand seemed to be alive with 
maggots. 

A little child had been left to cook her 
food. With such improper care there 
could be no hope of her recovery. 

We asked them to fetch a whee!barrow 
so that we could take her back with us. 
To this they agreed. Time passed and 
we waited, all the time believing they 
had sent for the wheelbarrow. Later, 
when they saw we were determined to 
wait they told us that the wheel was off. 

A man promised to bring oxen and a 
sled. Again we waited until it was get- 
ting late. We inquired again about the 
oxen. They told us there were no oxen 
to be had. They had none. These had 
been excuses to induce us to go home 
without the sick woman. 

A note was sent to the missionary at 
the station asking him for our wheel- 
barrow and two boys. It was not long 
before we were on our way homeward 
with the sick one. 

She had a surprised look when I 
cleaned her up and put her on a cot with 
clean blankets and sheets. It was the 
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first real bath she had had since she had 
taken sick—seven months before. When 


we touched her hand she screamed. The ~ 


sight of the scissors and forceps made a 


her tremble. She had suffered much 
from the native doctors and naturally 
thought she must endure great pain 
again. 

Not much could be done to her the 
first night but as she became accus- 
tomed to her new surroundings and treat- 
ment she realized that we wanted to help 
her. After a few days she said, “This 
looks like a hand now.” 

Many months passed and Goko con- 
tinued to stay with us. Her hand 
showed improvement and she was able 
to move about again without a cane. 

She is one of the shining lights at the 
mission station. Whenever she has the 
opportunity to speak to the sick she does 
so. She is earnest in admonishing them 
to leave off their heathen ways and su- 
perstitions. Goko continues to show ap- 
preciation for what she received at the 
mission.—_The Missionary. 


MISSIONS ARE NOT OPTIONAL 
By Dr. JAMES AUSTIN RICHARDS 


The most cancerous idea among Chris- 
tians today is that the missionary enter- 
prise is optional. How general is the 
assumption that it is beautiful for a 
church to support missions if it can con- 
veniently do so after all its home and 
local needs have been comfortably met. 
The church is like a college student of- 
fered required courses and_ elective 
courses. The missionary enterprise is 
considered an elective. 


Christianity Is Gift of Foreign Missions 
The reverse is the truth. Christ was 
not born in America nor did He ever set 
foot here. The same is true of Europe. 
The Christianity of every last one of us 
is the gift of foreign missions. It came 
by no other path. Not to support mis- 
sions is to deny our own history. 

The heart of Christianity is quest and 
out-reach even to the farthest off and 
the least of these. Christ came seeking 
To say, now that we have been found, 
the quest can stop, we can give up the 
> LUTHERAN 
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out-reach, we can hug Christ to our- 
selves as our private delight, is to betray 
Him. To attempt this is soon to discover 
that we have defeated ourselves, that the 
real Christ has vanished out of our sight. 


Foreign Missions for Inmost Health 


The world needs the Christian ethic 
and the Christian spirit with the despe- 
ration of a drowning man. This requires 
no proving just now. Here is a broad 
platform for the one enterprise that 
transcends all hatred and division and 
sees and treats humanity as one. For- 
eign missions are the sublimest patrio- 
tism. But that is only one side of the 
matter. We need to further foreign mis- 
sions for the inmost health of our own 
churches and our own souls. Missions 
are not an elective. They are a required 
course without which we shall be thrown 
out of college.—The Missionary. 


THE CLAM WHO FELT SECURE 


The other day I went to Yukohama to 
see a friend on board a steamer bound 
for the United States. In her party there 
was a well-known Christian Chinese phy- 
sician, whose face was beaming with his 
inner wealth of faith and hope for God’s 
ultimate sway over humanity. While we 
were talking together on this subject, he 
said that the world was in such a horri- 
ble mess, not because of many bad peo- 
ple, but because good people were not 
good enough. Like a flash this truth 
came home to me. Yes, good people are 
not good enough. Are not most of us 
in this predicament? We are not abso- 
lutely bad people. On the contrary we 
congratulate ourselves on being good peo- 
ple. But have we ever realized that we 
ood people are somewhat responsible for 
this present situation? 

The parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican praying at the same time shows 
this point very clearly. The world will 
never grow bétter with the Pharisacal 
type of good people. 

Complacency is a soft, comfortable 
Qc couch to lull us to sleep. But on 

awakening, some of us find ourselves on 
the brink of despondency while others 


are already at the bottom of it. The 
world is full of the marks left by those 
who perished on this soft bed of com- 
placency or in the pond of despondency. 

There was once a big clam in the bot- 
tom of the sea. He would scorn fish 
which had no shells like his to protect 
them. With his shell he felt absolutely 
safe whatever fate might overtake him, 
and so he took a nap. All of a sudden 
he was wakened by a big splash and saw 
a net over them all. He shut himself 
up and lay motionless, feeling secure and 
proud within his defensive walls and 
pitied those fish which must have been 
caught by the net. After a while, his 
curiosity over their fate got the better 
of him, and he slowly opened his shell 
and peeped at the outside world. What 
did he see before him? It was a card 
marked, “This clam is five sen.” And 
then the clam hastily shut up his shell 
again and felt secure absolutely unaware 
of the danger of being made into soup. 

Pride, complacency, and despondency 
are the three sisters of Fate who scatter 
the seeds of strife everywhere and they 
reap the harvest of tragedies and col- 
lapses of individuals and organizations as 
well as of races and nations. 

—Miss Michi Kawai, Principal, Keisen 

Girls School, Tokyo. 


READING AND PRAYER 


George Muller, when young, often 
found difficulty in prayer, hardly know- 
ing what to pray for, and felt little ear- 
nestness, but later on he made a prac- 
tice of reading the Bible first, and found 
his heart filled with longings and aspira- 
tions; he found prayers and praises put 
into his mouth, and his whole soul quick- 
ened. By faith he built five great or- 
phanages, accommodating 2,000 children, 
though he had no money himself, and 
never asked anyone for a penny. He 
trusted the God of the Bible, whe did 
not disappoint him.—The Missionary. 


Our India mission field comprises a re- 
gion 80 miles square inhabited by one 
and one-half million souls. 
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MADAGASCAR SLAVE GIRL 
TEACHES HER MISTRESS HOW TO 
READ THE BIBLE 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN 


“Buy me; please buy me.” 

For generations Mandritsara in north 
Madagascar had been an important 
slave-market, almost rivaling Zanzibar 
and Mozambique, and the slaves who 
were put up for sale came not only from 
the mainland but from southern Asia, 
Polynesia and from various parts of the 
great island itself. 

One day the word went round that a 
fresh convoy of slaves had arrived at 
Mandritsara, and amongst the buyers 
who went down to the slave mart were 
a well-known Malagasy slave-dealer and 
his daughter, a young married woman 
with her first baby. 

As she wandered through the market 
examining the slaves and making pur- 
chases, she came upon a little Betsileo 
girl from the south of the island, who 
immediately besought her, “Buy me; 
please buy me.” The slave-mistress sent 
her newly purchased slaves to work in 
her rice-fields and to tend her cattle; but 
she kept the little Betsileo girl in her 
own house as one of her personal serv- 
ants. 

A stranger in a strange land, the 
slave-girl comforted her loneliness by 
reading a book she had brought with 
her in the folds of her lamba, and as the 
custom was she read it aloud. One morn- 
ing her mistress came upon her as she 
was reading, and asked in surprise, “‘Can 
you read?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, “can’t you?” 

“No,” answered the mistress, “can you 
teach me?” And without more ado she 
sat down by her slave and received her 
first lesson, the reading book being the 
Malagasy New Testament. 

In due time the message of the Book 
made its impression both upon her and 
upon others who joined the reading class. 
A little group of Christian seekers came 
into being, and one day the mistress, no 
longer a slave-owner, set off on the three- 
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weeks’ journey to Tananarive. Arriving 
at the capitol she sought out the mis- 
sionaries there, told them her story, be- 
sought them to send someone who would 
teach the people in the way of Christ and 
returned to her distant home. 

In 1931 the present write paid a visit 
to Mandritsara, and while tere ordained 
to the Christian ministry three young 
men who had been born and brought up 
till adolescence in completely pagan sur- 
roundings. Through the help of various 
people they were sent to school and went 
on afterwards to an institution where 
they were trained for the ministry. 

While the present writer was giving 
the ordination charge a little old wiz- 
ened woman sat near the front and now 
and then furtively wiped a tear from her 
eye. It was the ex-slave-mistress. She 
had long since set her little slave-girl 
free. The latter had married and moved 
away with her husband to another part 
of the island. Though no one knew what 
became of her, everyone realized that 
those three young men who were that 
day ordained to the Christian ministry 
were in reality her spiritual children, 
and the churches that had grown up at 
Mandritsara and in the country round 
about owed their origin to the Malagasy 
New Testament which she had brought 
with her when she was snatched away 
as a slave from her Betsileo home. 

The Missionary. 


MEMORIAL WREATHS 


Instead of wreaths upon a mortal’s grave 
A gift of love immortal souls to save. H. B. 

The following memorial wreaths were dedicated: 
St. Luke Sunday school, Wishek, N. D., $2.00 in 
memory of Irene Aipperspach; St. Paul Women’s 
Mission Society, Milwaukee, Wis., $5.00 in memory 
of Mrs. Anna Abraham; St. John Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, Medical Lake, Wash., $2.50 in 
memory of Mrs. Lena Weyen; the families of 
Messrs. Aug. Berndt, $3.00, Carl Boelter, $2.00, 
Thomas, $1.00, in memory of Mr. Otto Schulze, 
Stewart, Minn.; St. John Ladies’ Aid, Boyden, 
Iowa, $3.00, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schmidt, $2.00, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. Foege, Eldorado, Iowa, $1.00, 
in memory of Mr. Diedrich Kruse, Boyden, Iowa; 
St. Michael, Waltham, Minn., $1.75 in memory of 
Mrs. Dorothea Ehmke; St. Paul-Zion Luther 
League. St. Francis, Kan., $3.00 in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Burr, Wheeler, Kan.; Lutheran 
Ladies’ Aid, Wishek, N. D., $5.00 in memory of 
Mr. Christian Unruh; the families of Messrs. 
Chas. Winterfeldt, $3.00, Gust. Lindemann, Ed. 
Studer, $1.00 each in memory of Mr. Ludwig 
Winterfeldt, Stewart, Minn. Total: $36.25. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
1350 Spruce Place, 
August 27, 1941. 
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WHAT A LITTLE CHILD’S PENNY 
DID IN SAVING SOULS 


Some years ago in New England a 
mother was helping her missionary soci- 
ety pack a box to send to the missionaries 
in India. Her son, aged four, was deeply 
interested in the work. He asked all man- 
ner of questions, and when satisfied that 
he knew the contents were to help those 
who had fewer blessings than himself, 
he insisted on putting in an offering all 
his own. He asked that something should 
be bought that would tell the poor heathen 
about Jesus. 

As he had only one penny of his own, 
his mother purchased for him a little 
leaflet entitled, “Come to Jesus.” His 
name was written on it with the little 
prayer, “May the one who gets this soon 
learn to love Jesus.” 

The box was sent off with many pray- 
ers that God would bless the contents to 
the saving of souls in India. 

When it reached that far-off land, the 
missionaries distributed the many Scrip- 
ture cards, booklets, etc., among the na- 
tives. In the distribution the child’s leaf- 
let was overlooked, but found its way into 
a safe place in the bureau drawer of a 
lady missionary. For some months the 
leaflet was hidden from human eyes, but 
God was watching over it, for He had a 
special work for it to do later on. He was 
going to answer the little boy’s prayer in 
a strange and wonderful way in His own 
good time. 

In the mission employ was a Hindu 
priest. He taught the missionaries the 
language of the Hindus. As he was a de- 
voted worshipper of idols, he would not 
even listen to the story of the Gospel. 
After some time he decided to go back 
to his mountain home, many long, weary 
miles away. When he said “Good-bye” 
to the lady missionary who had laid away 
the little boy’s penny leaflet, she wanted 
to give him something to carry home with 
him that would tell him of Jesus and His 
love. She knew he would not accept a 
Bible, although he could read the English 
well—and in searching for something God 
led her to find—the leaflet, ‘“Come to 
Jesus.” When she gave it to the priest 
he took it without looking at it, and car- 


ried it away with him. For years the 
missionaries knew not what had become 
of the priest or what he had done with () 
the leaflet. But God knew and His Spirit 
led the priest on his lonely journey home 
to read the writing on the leaflet. The 
child’s prayer so touched him that he was 
then eager to read more. From that time 
on he was greatly troubled by his sins. 
He soon gave up his idols and became a 
devoted missionary to his own people. 
Fifteen years later American mission- 
aries visited his mountain village and 
there found the converted Hindu priest 
with a congregation of fifteen hundred 
people who had learned to love Jesus as 
their Savior through the influence and 
teaching of that one leaflet. 

What instrument did God use in saving 
those fifteen hundred souls which Jesus 
died to save? One little four year old boy, 
one sweet, little childish prayer, one lit- 
tle four page penny leaflet !—Selected. 


There is no debate between right and 
wrong. 
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GIVE THYSELF 
A missionary was preaching to the 


—& Maori tribe of New Zealanders. He had 


been telling them of the sufferings of 
Christ—how He poured forth His soul 
unto death for them; and as he concluded 
the hills echoed the thrilling question, “Is 
i{ nothing to you, all you who pass by? 
Beheld, and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto My sorrow!” ; 

Then stood forth a plumed and painted 
war chief, the scarred warrior of many 
fights, and as his lips quivered with emo- 
tion, he spoke, “And did the Son of the 
Highest suffer this for us men? Then 
the chief would like to offer Him some 
poor return for His great love. Would the 
Son of God like to accept the chief’s 
hunting dog? Swift of foot and keen of 
scent, the tribe has not such another, and 
he has been to the chief as a friend.” 

But the missionary told him that the 
Son of God had no need of such gifts. 


Thinking he had mistaken the gift, he 
resumed, “Yet perhaps He would accept 
my well-tried rifle. Unerring of aim the 
chief cannot replace it.”? Again the mis- 
sionary shook his head. 

For a moment the chief paused. Then, 
as a new thought struck him, suddenly 
despoiling himself of his striped blanket, 
he cried with child-like earnestness, ‘“‘Per- 
haps He who had nowhere to lay His head 
will yet accept the chieftain’s blanket. 
The poor chief will be cold without it, yet 
it is offered joyfully.” 

Touched by love’s persistency, the mis- 
sionary tried to explain to him the real 
nature of the Son of God; that it was not 
men’s gifts, but men’s hearts that He 
yearned for. 

For a moment a cloud of grief darkened 
the rough features of the old chief; then, 
as the true nature of the Son of God slow- 
ly dawned upon him, casting aside his 
blanket and rifle, he clasped his hands, 
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A Square Challenge 


I didn’t think I could do it when first he asked me to, 
For I love my precious dolly and she is almost new. 

But dear me! Uncle Joe knows how to talk until you feel 
As if you’d give your money and a part of every meal. 


He knows about the Jews you see, and how they brought the Lord 
The first and best of all their fruits according to His Word. 

That must have been so beautiful, the grapes, and corn, and things, 
All given by the people as their harvest offerings. 


Well, Uncle Joe, he talked until I brought him all my things, 

To see which ones I’d send away to Africa in a box. 

And he said, my “best doll, blue-eyed, red-cheeked, with curly locks.” 
I said: “Do you give what you like, the very bestest best? 

And do you make a sacrifice as you tell all the rest?” 

And he said, yes, he always gave to help the cause, 

But as he had no fields nor fruits, he couldn’t keep Jewish laws. 


Now, Uncle Joe is very good, but he does love cigars! 

He smokes upon the porch until he almost hides the stars. 

So then I said, “If you’ll give up cigars, and pipes and all 
And give the money to the Lord, why then, I'll send my doll.” 


Then Uncle Joe looked sober, for you see he loved them so. 

I said: “Oh, now you see what ’tis to let my dolly go V2 

I thought he would not do it, but by and by he said, 

“JT think you’re right. I’ll drop cigars, and give their cost instead.” 


So now my dolly’s going, and Uncle Joe—just hear— 


Will give most sev-en-ty dollars to missions every year! 
And mamma says she’s very glad about the way I spoke, 
Since Uncle Joe has offered up his sacrifice of smoke! 


—Missionery Monthly. 
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and looking up into the blue sky, his face 
beamed with joy as he exclaimed, “Per- 
haps the Son of the Blessed One will 
deign to accept the poor old chief him- 
self!”—F'riends’ Oriental News. 


» 


PICTURE PREACHING IN PAPUA 


Among the Papuans in New Guinea the 
native preachers like to use allegorical 
illustrations in their preaching. Rev. 
Mailaender gives the following example. 

The native preacher brought two par-- 
cels, one very plain, but containing some 
luscious fruit. The other was very at- 
tractively wrapped, but contained only 
rubbish. The preacher passed them 
around and then said, “Most likely you 
prefer the attractive looking parcel. Now 
open both and see. This means us. We 
like to dress up and put on the paint, but 
inside we are only rubbish and wickedness. 
At first we may not like the plain pack- 
age in which God’s Word comes to us. At 
first we may think it is of no value to us, 
but when we open it, we find that it con- 
tains the Bread of Life.” 

—Missionary Review of the World. 


AN EASY WAY TO DO 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Next month there will be a lot of shop- 
ping done for Christmas. Be wise and 
save yourself as much as you can. Instead 
of plowing through crowds and being 
pushed around while you pick out gifts 
for your relatives and friends at jammed 
department stores why don’t you sit down 
now and see just how many there are on 
your shopping list to whom you can give 
a year’s subscription to the LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARY as a _ reasonably priced, 
worth-while and valuable Christmas gift! 
Where else could you get so much for 
your 50c? 

Here’s the simple way to do a lot of 
your Christmas shopping: Take a sheet 
of paper and place on it the names and 
addresses of your friends and relatives, 
add a note that their names should be 
placed on the LUTHERAN MISSIONARY sub- 
scription list, include 50c for each name 
and mail to Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East 
Olive Street, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


Last month we brought you a letter of\ J 


thanks from the Field Conference of 
Lutheran Mission Madang, written by its 
secretary, Rev. F. Henkelmann. This 
month comes another letter of thanks, this 
time from one of the ladies of the mission 
staff, Mrs. John Mager. We are sure you 
will enjoy reading this one, too. Here it 


18S. 
id LUTHERAN MissSION MADANG, 


Madang, Territory of New Guinea, 
February 17, 1941. 


Our dear Friends: 
I shall sit down this evening and attempt to re- 


late to you some of the joys and pleasures that the 
Christmas boxes brought to all of us. 

The boxes arrived in very good condition and 
were taken to our new house in Madang where 
Supt. and Mrs. Fliehler are living at the present 
time. They were all unpacked there and then the 
latter part of August Mrs. Braun and I helped Miss 
Giess and Mrs. Fliehler with the distribution of 
the Christmas Cheer... . 

We began with the distribution of the helpers’ and 
teachers’ things. Seeing all those pretty colored 
loin cloths is a pleasure in itself. All the different 
shades of color! The vests, pockets, tablets and 
pencils, ete., are all so wonderful. The pencils 
fascinated me. They are making them so attrac- 
tive now with the eraser matching the color of the 
pencil. The school boys seem to like the pencil 
with the large round eraser. One day a school boy 
came to me to receive his ‘‘pay’’ for carrying up 


won fella pencil, gummy alsam tank.” He wante 

a pencil with a large round eraser on it—it re-— 
minded him of our iron water tanks and that was 
one way of expressing himself. 

The school boys, contract boys and house girls 
all received their Christmas Cheer. Every station 
received a good supply. We all had to Oh! and Ah! 
at all the lovely things. The blankets, quilts, cover- 
lets, sheets and pillow cases, towels, sauce pans,— 
well, everything was just lovely. Words fail me 
in expressing how happy we were. We were surely 
well remembered and we have a great deal to be 
thankful for, and one of the things that we are 
thankful for is having dear friends and relatives 
at home who so graciously remember us with such 
lovely and useful things and with their prayers. 
We need your prayers at all times and especially 
in days like these. 

There are about 190 boys in our Central School 
this year. For Christmas each one received his gift 
consisting of a loin cloth, tablet, pencil, pocket, 
needle, thread, soap and a Biblical picture. 

Our aipains, native girls, and I spent a very 
pleasant day about a week before Christmas, doing 
up each boy’s gift. The girls enjoyed the pictures 
on the tablets. The woodland scenes on some are 
very striking. Quite a number of the tablets had 
pictures of clowns on the cover and the girls were 
quite puzzled about such people and finally asked 
me in what country those people lived. 

Christmas Eve the school boys had their pro- 
gram. They dramatized the scene of the angel 
appearing to Zacharias and of the people coming, 
later on, to see Zacharias’ and Elizabeth’s son, 
John. They do very well in acting and seem to 
enjoy doing it. They had the school building, in 
which we have our divine services, attractively 
decorated with material from the bush. The Christ- 
mas tree was very unusual this year. I have never 
seen a tree like it, but they got it out of the bush 
somewhere. The trunk of the tree was about fo 
inches in diameter and was like an ordinary tree 
then at about five feet in height it branches out into 
four branches and these were about four or five 
feet long and at the very end of each branch was 


some cargo from Nagada and he said, ‘“‘Me sao : 


se 


o 
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a proliferous purple flower. On the tree they had 
candles and some decorations from the bush. It 
was a very unique Christmas tree, indeed. Two of 
the native teachers gave little talks and then the 
boys received their gifts and all went to their houses 
happy. 

Our house girls each received a pretty dress. The 
only time they wear their “Christmas dress’ is 
on Sunday to church, and when they return from 
church off comes the dress and into the wardrobe 
it goes. Can you imagine what their wardrobe 
might be? I asked them one day what they did 
with their dresses, as I never see them in their 
houses when I go there. They tightly wrap them 
up in newspaper and put them on the ledge over 
the windows. 

Noises easily frighten the girls. One evening we 
were in the dining room just beginning our devo- 
tion. During the singing of the hymn I heard the 
yeast bottle pop. The girls were quite new yet at 
that time and I did not know what was happening 
to the yeast so I went out into the kitchen and 
there was the older of the two girls standing hold- 
ing the yeast bottle with one hand and trying to 
hold her other hand over the mouth of the bottle 
and calling to the other girl to get the basin, but 
the other girl had dashed out of the kitchen and 
was standing at the far end of the verandah. It 
was good that one of them had a little courage and 
saved the yeast. 

We all send our sincere and hearty thanks to you. 
May our dear Lord bless you and your work. 

Last July the first class of boys graduated, hav- 
ing completed six years of study here at the Central 
School. About fifty boys went out as teachers and 
helpers, mostly teachers, and we hope and pray 
that they will be diligent in their work. They have 
a great work to do as there are still so many peo- 
ple living in fear and darkness and who have not 
heard of our Savior. 

‘Now I shall write a little about our station. There 
are two missionaries’ homes at this sttaion, Amron 
and Gonob. We are living in the Gonob house and 


in the Amron house, E. Hannemann family being 
on furlough. The Central School is located here 
and also the printery, so we are quite a little city 
all by ourselves. My husband is alone in charge of 
the school until Rev. Hannemann returns. He is 
kept very busy. There are five native teachers. 
They are good teachers, but just the same they need 
instructions and supervision. 

Our station is only about an hour’s walk up from 
the coast and it is about 320 feet above sea level. 
The view is wonderful from here. Before us all 
the time we have the mighty Pacific Ocean with 
all its little islands in it which makes it so much 
more interesting. To the south is the majestic 
Finisterre Mountain Range. We can see Madang 
from here and can see the ships come and go. 
Now the ship from Australia only calls about every 
six weeks, so we have a long wait for our mail. 
Down here at the coast is our large mission plan- 
tation, Nagada. 


6: present Mr. Siemers and Mr. Krebs are living 


With very best wishes, 
Thankfully yours, 

(Signed) ALICE MAGER. 
Suppose you should want to do some 
sewing for our Christmas Cheer of next 
year, the undersigned will be glad to send 
you the new request sheet giving you all 
the information necessary for this project. 
Don’t you want to give this a trial? We 
are sure you will enjoy it as much as all 
the others who have been helping us fill 

our Christmas Cheer cases in the past. 


Mrs. R. TAEUBER 
1313 Earl Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


JAPAN 
What About Christianity? 


The Moody Monthly publishes excerpts 
from a carefully prepared letter of a mis- 
sionary leader at the heart of things in 
Japan. What the writer says is not based 
on hearsay, but upon an appraisal of facts. 
For one thing, he says, Japan, because of 
the “China Incident’s” long duration, has 
come to a state tragic in the extreme. 
There are numerous Germans in Tokyo 
and other centers, not to mention Italians, 
who are glad to cooperate with the Japan- 
ese in reorganizing the nation along total- 
itarian lines. Again, this reorganization 
is based—in common with other totalitar- 
ian movements—upon a philosophy that 
sanctions every act of the so-called divine 
ruler. This being directly contrary to 
the teachings of the Bible, Christianity is 
regarded as an enemy of the “new order,” 
and will only be tolerated when it becomes 
thoroughly Japanized. Then, this super- 
patriotism resents the slightest suggestion 
that there is any good thing which or- 
iginated outside of Japan or was ever in- 
vented by a foreigner. Even baseball is 
in process of being Japanized, and uni- 
forms, vocabulary, ete., are to be com- 
pletely purged of all Americanisms. 

Every foreigner is looked upon as a po- 
tential spy, and people are exhorted to 
have no dealings with people of other 
countries, especially not with the British 
or Americans. Furthermore, strong ex- 
ception is being taken concerning the 
statement about the supremacy of God in 
all Christian creeds, and it is thought 
that the annual meeting of the Christians 
last year was the last chance for Christian 
churches to take a bold stand against 
paganism. The inevitable reaction to all 
this is that Christians are under a pall 
of anxiety and foreboding. 

—Missionary Review of the World. 


The church people of this country are 
giving less than one percent of their in- 
come to church work.—Roger Babson. 


I will not waste my life in friction when 
it might be converted into momentum. 
—Frances Willard. 
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LETTER FROM MISSIONARY 
H. HANNEMANN 
Dear Friends: 

Today we are celebrating the King’s 
birthday and therefore all the ordinary 
activities on the station are discontinued 
until tomorrow. I shall make use of the 
respite to write the letter I should have 
written long ago. Herewith I want to 
thank you all very heartily for the pres- 
ents you sent us for Christmas 1940! 


Author of This Letter and His Wife. 


They are very much appreciated. It was 
only because of the great number of 
duties that keep crowding me day after 
day that I did not write sooner. 

It is a bright, calm, and cool June 
morning, about like a June morning at 
home. When the Bismarcks and other 
high mountains around here are free of 
clouds it gets quite cool at night, other- 
wise it remains a number of degrees 
warmer. But during the middle of such a 
bright day you would soon notice that 
we do not have American or Australian 
weather here. Last week we came home 
from a trip during the hot hours of the 
day, and not only the white person, but 
also the natives felt the burning rays of 
the sun and voiced a sigh of relief when 
they found a cool, shady place. At the 
coast many roads lead through dense for- 
ests and jungle, but this inland country 


does not have many trees and one travels 
cut in the sunshine most of the time. 


Let me tell you a bit about the trips we 
make here at Ega. When this work was 
started in September, 1934, helpers were 
stationed at 13 different places. They 
eagerly began their work of learning the 
language of the natives and would, after 
a number of years, have been able to 
begin to teach the natives in regard to 
many things, and eventually also the 
Word of God. But due to an order from 
the government all the helpers had to be 
removed from their stations in August, 
1936, and had to come to the main sta- 
tion, Ega, where they have been ever 
since. The missionaries here at Ega, W. 
Bergmann and L. Goetzelmann, and the 
helpers made occasional visits at the 
former helper stations, but that was only 
for the purpose of keeping in contact with 
the people. No real influence could be 
gained that way, nor could any definite 
work be done. Since one trip took about 
two weeks they made the trips only once 
every two or three months. This was the 
situation when I took over Ega. The per- 
mit issued to me did not include this 
whole large territory, but only a few 
tribes east of the Chimbu River. I dis-- 
cussed the matter with the helpers and 
we decided that there would not be much 
purpose in just visiting the natives now 
and then if we could not work with them. 
So we decided to get permission to build 
school houses and begin classes, and have 
a class in Bible History every time we 
made a visit. This we did. And to sum 
it all up, we now have five school houses: 
one in the Diga tribe numbering 1,532 
people, one among three clans of the 
Tambandi tribe which numbers 930, and 
three among the Jonggamug]l tribe which 
numbers 5,360. These figures are the 
ones which the government official has at 
present, but he thinks that he may not 
have succeeded in getting the names of 
all natives. Some of our school houses 
seat four hundred or more natives, but 
even so we succeed in reaching only a 
small percentage so far. But what’ they 
hear in classes is discussed in their houses 
and thus becomes more or less generally 
known anyway. Of course, people so 
steeped in heathenism as the primitive 


Y 


~ background, 
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New Guinea natives do not understand 
the full significance of the Word of God 
immediately. We must remember their 
their utter ignorance of 
everything that we consider worth know- 
ing. On the other hand, they have their 
own world that they live in, the world of 
magic and spirits. The spirits of the 


Note How Shells Are Worn in Nose and 
About Neck. 


dead must be appeased so they may not 
cause harm to the living, and everything 
else in life—good crops, large pigs, suc- 
cess in war, courtship, and marriage, sun- 
shine and rain, and the death of enemies, 
—is controlled by magic. And they be- 
lieve strongly in the power of their 
sorcery or magic. If it does not cause the 
desired result it is merely because some- 
one else has made counter-sorcery which 
was stronger. The power of heathenism 
mbraces their whole life and nothing 
but the power of the Holy Spirit can 
eventually free them from it. But we 


know that the Holy Spirit works through 
the Word of God and rest assured that 
all we need to do is to work faithfully and 
the rest will follow. It is of course a great 
hindrance that we cannot have these 
classes regularly, because we cannot 
make the trips every week. It is, in fact, 
only a makeshift. If only we could get 
permission again to station the helpers 
so they could be right with the people all 
the time, then the work could go ahead 
much better. 

Where we have those five school houses 
corresponds to five helper stations of the 
twelve that used to be located east of the 
Chimbu River. One helper station used to 
be west of the Chimbu, among the Ka- 
manegu tribe which numbers 2,500 peo- 
ple. But Since some time before I came 
here the Ega people were not allowwed to 
visit the Kamanegu, because this tribe 
was declared neutral territory by the 
government between us and the Roman 
Catholics at Mingende station, three 
hcurs west. But we have two regular 
classes of Kamanegu at the station every 
Saturday morning and after these an in- 
formal class with the other natives that 
have gathered. 

These natives do not as yet have mon- 
ey. When we buy food from them we 
give them salt, sea shells, mirrors, knives, 
hatchets. For work they get the same. 
For a pig they get a pearl shell (also 
called gold-lip shells). These shells are 
not found on the shore of the ocean like 
other sea shells, but are found on the bot- 
tom of shallow places in the ocean, close 
to the mainland or to islands. Two pearl 
shells together form the shell of a small 
marine animal. On the outside these 
shells are rough and grey, but inside they 
consist of mother-of-pearl. Often real 
pearls are found inside together with the 
animal inhabiting the shell. The pearls 
are said to form around an irritating 
particle, such as a grain of sand which 
has accidently entered. The pearls, of 
course, don’t reach us. All we get is the 
shell, but they are valuable. With them 
we buy pigs from these natives. The 
natives grind off the rough outer layer by 
rubbing the shell on a stone, cut out a 
round piece at the top, bore a hole into 
both tips and hang the shining crescent 
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on their chests suspended by a string from 
their necks. Also various kinds of sea 
shells they carry with them. They line 
these up on a small rope of braided string 
and tie them down firmly and wear the 
necklace around their necks or shoulders. 
Other shells or small pieces of gold-lip 
they suspend from their belts, or from 
their noses and ears. Thus their money 
serves as jewelry. 

Perhaps we are inclined to think that 
the natives have nothing that they could 
be vain about. But among the smaller 
trade articles there is nothing so popular 
as a mirror. They can spend the longest 
time looking into one, adjusting their 
decorations and wiping around on their 
faces even though they do not wash them 
except perhaps according to tite style of 
the pussy cat. 

Aside from shells the natives have a 
great variety of decorations. Skins of 
brightly colored birds with the feathers, 
outstretched wings of birds mounted on 
sticks stuck into the hair, white feathers 
of chickens mounted on a stick to form 
a long plume (made by wrapping a string 
around the stick spirally and thereby 
fastening the feathers down), headbands 
containing bright green beetles held in 
place by bright yellow straws, huge wavy 
plumes of casowary feathers fastened into 
a woven base, necklaces of pretty plant 
seeds and acorns, a cover of a tin can 
suspended from the nose, cr a piece of 
broken plate worn on the forehead, and 
a great variety of other things worn 
according to their momentary fancy serve 
them as decorations. 


Girls of marriageable age are usually 
profusely decorated, some of them wearing 
as many as four or five goldlip shells. But 
after a girl gets married she wears no 
ornaments. Then she has to attend to her 
duties, look after her husband’s pigs and 
weed the fields. Unmarried girls have 
nothing to do but loaf their time away 
ond to make themselves conspicuous. Men, 
of course, are entitled to put on all their 
ornaments any time. But they do so 
especially at the time when they have a 
dance festival. Sometimes they have their 
faces so covered that one can hardly rec- 
ognize them. At such a time they also 
paint their faces with various kinds of 


colored soil. Now they are able to obtain 

various kinds of face paint from the 

police boys who get it from Madang. 
There are certainly many views as to 


“Men are entitled to 


put 
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what is worth-while in life. Our concern fact that in New Guinea, as well as at 
here is to show these natives that the home, there are many that do not accept 
; Word of God is the only thing that really this fact. And this is not always due to 
~ matters. But we are well aware of the ignorance, for many of the most learned 
people at home are the most confirmed 
unbelievers. Why, then, do some people 
still believe that the natives of New 
Guinea live on too low a scale of civiliza- 
tion to benefit from the Gospel? In my 
work here I realize again and again with 
what powerful force the Word of God 
applies directly to the lives of the New 
Guinea natives. And that it has not ex- 
evcised its influence without results is 
evident to all who investigate honestly. 


With hearty greetings, 
Sincerely yours, 


HERBERT HANNEMANN. 


MY ENEMY 


A slave, who had by the force of his 
sterling worth risen high in the con- 
fidence of his master, saw one day, 
trembling in the slave market, a negro, 
whose grey head and bent form showed 
him to be in the last weakness of old age. 
He implored his master to purchase him. 
He expressed his surprise, but gave his 
consent. The old man was bought and 
conveyed to the estate. When there, he 
who had pleaded for him took him to his 
own cabin, placed him in his own bed, fed 
him at his own board, gave him water from 
his own cup; when he shivered, he car- 
ried him into the sunshine; when he 
drooped in the heat, he bore him tender- 
ly into the shade. “What does all this 
mean?” asked a witness. “Is he your 
father?” “No.” “Is he, then, your friend?” 
“No, he is my enemy. Years ago he stole 
me from my native village and sold me 
for a slave; and the good Lord has said, 
‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’ ” 


—Exchange. 


There is no defeat except from within, 
no insurmountable obstacle but your own 
inherent weakness of purpose.—Hmerson. 


heir ornaments any time.” 
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Tor: Government doctor operating. 

CENTER LEFT: Missionary’s wife caring for baby. 
LoweER LEFT: Mrs. Theo. Braun with lepers. 
RIGHT: Victim of framboesia. 
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GO AND DO THOU LIKEWISE 


Doctor Allen was very tired. He was 
one of the secretaries of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, and he had been preach- 
jug that morning at a large city church, 
which was to give its annual offering for 
foreign missions. 

In the evening he had spoken at an- 
other church, quite a long distance away, 
and as he was a stranger in the city, he 
had accepted for the night the hospitality 
of one of the families affiliated with the 
church where he had spoken in the morn- 
ing. 

He was just about to retire for the 


night, as he had a long journey to make 
the next day, when a young man who 
bearded with the family asked for the 
privilege of a little talk with the min- 
ister. “Certainly,” said Dr. Allen, who 
was never too tired to do a little work for 
the Master. The family all said “Good 
night,” and left the two alone. The young 
man hesitated and seemed embarrassed, 
when Dr. Allen kindly said, “Well, my 
friend, what can I do for you?” 


“T have been a member of the church 
for some years,” said the young man, 
“but am not happy nor satisfied with my 
religious life. I try to do the square thing 
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by everyone, but I know nothing of the 
peace and joy of which I hear others 
speak. I am sure you are a happy Chris- 
tian, for your face fairly shone as you 
talked to us this morning, and I thought 
perhaps you could help me.” 


“There must be a reason for your trou- 
ble, my brother, and we will try to. find 
it. Do you work for Christ? And do you 
give?” 

“Very little of either, I fear,” said the 
young man sorrowfully. “I attend the 
services of our church on Sunday and 
sometimes go to prayer-meetings, but not 
often as my business takes a large part 
of my time and thought. I contribute to- 
ward the expenses of the church and when 
the mission secretaries come around I al- 
ways put something on the plate.” 

“Excuse me,” said Dr. Allen, “but may 
I ask how much you give?” 

“Fifty cents to the Foreign Mission 
Society, twenty-five for state missions, 
and twenty-five cents for the work of the 
publication society,” said the young man. 

“A dollar a year for world-wide mis- 
sions!” said Dr. Allen slowly. 

The young man looked somewhat 
ashamed. “TI suppose it does seem rather 
small,” he admitted. “How much do you 
think I ought to give?” 

“Don’t you think that everybody ought 
to give in proportion to his income? The 
Jews were compelled to give one-tenth of 
their income for the Lord’s work. To us 
the Lord has given no such command, 
but has rather left it to our judgment 
what we should give to His kingdom. He 
has, however, told us that we are only 
stewards of what we have in our pos- 
session; that we are not our own, but 
belong to Christ, who has bought us with 
His precious blood. All that we are and 
all that we have belongs to Him who 
loves us and gave Himself for us, keep- 
ing back nothing. Is it too much to ask 
that we give back a reasonable portion of 
all that He has given us to send the glad 
news of salvation to the souls that are 
still in darkness?” 


“T shall do as you say,” answered the 
young man. “TI shall begin by giving one- 
tenth of my income during the next year 
and shall try to do more hereafter. Half 


of my self-imposed apportionment I shall 
give for the home work of the church and 
for charity; the other half I shall give to 
missions.” 


“Let me do a little figuring,” continued 
the young Christian. “That would mean 
$7.50 a month for missions—quite an in- 
crease over what I have been doing, but 
by God’s grace and with His help I shall 
Comlivens 

The two said ‘“Good night,” and parted, 
but the minister prayed long and earnest- 
ly in his room that night for the young 
stranger whom God had put in his way. 

A few weeks later, in a neighboring 
city, he happened to meet the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school of the church 
im which he had preached that morning. 
He at once inquired by name about the 
young man with whom he had talked that 
night. 

“He is doing splendidly,” said the super- 
intendent warmly. ‘He is a fine young 
fellow, but he never did much in church 
work until a few weeks ago. The Sunday 
after you preached to us he came to me 
and asked if I could give him a class in 
Sunday school. I told him no because all 
the classes had teachers. Then he point- 
ed to two or three rows of vacant chairs 
at the back of the room and asked if he 
might have them if he gathered a class 
himself. I told him he certainly was wel- 
come to them, and now he has a class of six 
boys whom he gathered from the streets. 
He holds them, too, for they all seem 
much interested.’ 


A year later Dr. Allen again came to 
the church to which the young man be- 
longed. Again it was Foreign Mission 
Sunday. The Doctor had just descended 
from the pulpit when he saw his young 
friend making his way through the crowd. 
He grasped the preacher’s hand affection- 
ately while his face beamed with joy. 

“T have been longing to see you these 
many days,” he said, “to tell you that this 
has been the happiest year of my life. 
Every month when my salary comes in, I 
lay aside the tenth, and it is a joy to do it. 
I have a class of fourteen boys in Sunday 
school, all gathered from the streets, and 
nine of them have been baptized this year.” 

—Lutheran Pioneer. 
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INDIA BIBLE WOMAN SENDS 
PATRON, MRS. JOHN ATZINGER, 
LETTER 


My dear patron: 


Soon after the death of my husband 
I was admitted into the Mission Widows’ 
Home at Nayudupet. I was the only 
woman who was able to read and write 
in the widows’ home. Miss Ruth Meyer 
got to know this and sent me to the Bible 
Training School at Guntur. I finished 
my course on April 20, 1940. Soon after 
that I came back to Nayudupet where I 
was in Miss Meyer’s custody. As it was 
time for Miss Meyer to proceed on her 
furlough, she entrusted me to the care 
of Miss Kettner who is now the Super- 
intendent of Zanana work. I did not work 
for two months after my course. During 
this time the mission fed both me and my 
poor children. 

In the month of July, 1940, I was placed 
as a Zanana woman at Venkatagiri. This 
is a big town and the residence of a native 
Rajah, or king. This city is populated by 
three castes: the King caste, Yalaxma 
Mohammedans, and weaving caste who we 
call saley. I am glad to say that I have 
carried out successfully the difficult task 
of starting my work among the King 
caste people. Our Christian ancestors had 
to lose their lives to accomplish this work 
among King caste people. It has become 
so easy now that no such thing has hap- 
pened now. 

I have spread the Word of God in four 
ot the surrounding villages of Venkata- 
giri. Up to date I have won two families 
for Christ. They are now under religious 
instruction. My superintendent was sur- 
prised to see this miracle. 

Rev. A. B. Nicholson is the missionary 
in charge of this field. He resides at 
Kalahasti. He gives me Bible pictures 
and some religious books. Mrs. Nichol- 
sen, who comes along with Rev. Nichol- 
son, never goes home without encouraging 
me spiritually. I feel very glad to meet 
her every time she comes here. 

There is the Rajah’s Mahal, resort of 
the native king, by the side of our mission 
compound. He passes through in his motor 
whenever he happens to be here. 

A women’s association had been formed 


previous to my arrival. They conduct two 
meetings every month. I have undertaken 
to decorate our church on Sundays by 
spreading the altarcloths and the like. 
I offer my hearty thanks to God for the 
fine job He has given me through you. 

Miss Kettner took pains to look after 
my youngest child while I was under- 
going training at Guntur. She has helped 
me in many ways. Though you do not 
know me personally we do know each 
other through communications. 

We are all doing well and hope the 
same of you. Please remember me in 
your prayers. 


Yours affectionately, 


K. ELIZABETH. 


THE TWO BEGGARS 


Many years ago there lived two beggars 
who resided in the same village. One was 
named ‘“God-Will-Provide” and the other 
“Man-Will-Provide.” These two beggars 
visited the nearby towns on certain days 
to ask alms. In a certain village lived a 
rich young man who always contributed 
to the poor. It so happened that most of 
the people were interested in “Man-Will- 
Provide” and would remember him with 
their alms, but to the other beggar they 
would say, “Go to God, and let Him pro- 
vide for you.” 

One day the rich young man purchased 
some potatoes and a pumpkin, and in an- 
ticipation of the arrival of the two beg- 
gars he cut the pumpkin in two parts, 
took out the seeds, filled it with gold coins, 
and glued the two halves together again. 
After some time the beggars arrived. 
When they reached his gate he gave the 
potatoes to “God-Will-Provide” and the 
gold-filed pumpkin to ‘Man-Will-Pro- 
vide,” saying not a word. 

Upon leaving the town “Man-Will-Pro- 
vide” complained of his dislike for pump- 
kins and offered to trade. “God-Will-Pro- 
vide,” telling of his preference for pump- 
kins, readily agreed to the exchange. 

On Sunday morning the latter beggar 
requested his wife to prepare some pump- 
kin for their table. No sooner had she 
cut the pumpin when a quantity of gold 
coins rolled out, the like of which she had 
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never seen before. At once she called her 
husband to see this wonderful sight. The 
man, thinking it was a dream, took the 
coins to his mud hut. 

With these coins they started a business 
which grew until everybody respected 
them, including their beggar friend. One 
day “Man-Will-Provide” set out to the 
towns and villages on his round gathering 
alms. Arriving at the gate of the rich 
man he was greeted by questions and 
amazement at his return to beg, and asked 
about his fellow-beggar. “God has pro- 
vided for him. He is now a rich man like 
yourself,” he answered. The rich man 
then asked him about the pumpkin he had 
received on a previous visit, and was told 
of the trade which had taken place. The 
young man stood a while, then said, “Yes, 
truly, it is God who provides for us.” 

—Selected. 


THE BOY WHO WON A TOWN 


Adade was a boy who lived on the west 
coast of Africa. He was eleven years of 
age, but he had never been to school. 
There was no school in his village. Three 
miles away in the town of Ketta were 
some strange white men who had started 
a school in which it was said boys learned 
to understand the words spoken by queer 
little black marks on white paper. The 
white men called it reading and Adade 
wanted to learn how to read. He begged 
his father and mother to let him go to 
Ketta to the white man’s school. 


“No,” said his father, “I would not 
have you go there for anything.” 


“No,” said the mother. “Your uncle 
has greater plans-for you.” 

Adade could think and talk of nothing 
but the school and the great longing of 
his heart that he might learn to read 
the white man’s books. 

“You are making yourself sick,” said 
his father. “You will have no flesh. If 
you go to this white man’s school I will 
not give you any more food to eat. You 
will have to take care of yourself.” 

“That I will gladly do,” said Adade. 
With a joyful heart he started for the 
town of Ketta. 
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When the missionaries saw the new 
boy who wanted to enter the school, they 
shook their heads. They saw a frail 
little fellow who did not look as if he 
could ever be a good student or a good 
teacher. Many boys who were much 
stronger had been sent away because 
there was not enough room. As they hes- 
itated, Adade begged so hard to be al- 
lowed to stay that they finally took him 
in. 

He studied so well that soon, he, too, 
could understand what the little black 
marks on the white paper said. For five 
years he stayed at the school. Every 
vacation he went home to see his parents. 
They offered him many presents if he 
would break off his friendship with the 
white men and return to Ketta no more, 
but as soon as school began again, he 
was in his place. 

One day, after he had been there for 
five years, his uncle, who lived in 
Angloga, a town six miles north of Ketta, 
sent for him. His uncle was a fetish 
priest. In Africa few of the people have 
heard of the true God. They make queer 
little images out of wood which are called 
fetishes. The fetish priests tell them they 
will make a spirit come and live in their 
fetish if they will pay enough money. 
So the poor people pay the priests much 
money and believe that the fetishes they 
wear about their necks or hang in their 
huts have a spirit in them. 

Adade’s uncle told him that he had 
decided that he should succeed him as a 
fetish priest, and that he had sent for 
him to give him lessons in charms and 
witcherafts. The boy’s father and moth- 
er were delighted. 

“Now this will end the work of the 
white men,” they said. 

Adade was very sad, but finally he 
decided it was his duty to go to his 
uncle’s home. He took with him all his 
precious books from the mission school, 
and every morning when his work on his 
uncle’s farm was done he would read the 
Bible stories. 

One evening the priest said, ‘Read 
your book aloud, boy.” 

Eagerly the priest listened. The next 
night he listened again, and the next and 
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the next. Soon he realized that instead 
of his teaching Adade, Adade was 
teaching him. Other people in the town 
heard about the boy who could tell what 
black marks on paper said, and they came 
to listen also. Some of the boys who 
came begged him to teach them to under- 
stand what those black marks said. 

The missionaries back at Ketta thought 
Adade’s uncle had taken him away and 
they would never hear from him again, 
but one day they received a request to 
send some slates and books to Adade 
at Angloga. They were the happiest 
missionaries in Africa that day. For 
years they had been trying to send a 
missionary to Angloga, but the chief 
would not let them come in. 

Each tribe in Africa has a chief. The 
chief of Adade’s tribe lived at Angloga. 
Hitherto when the missionaries came to 
the town his men stoned them away. 
Then the missionaries said, “We will 
send some of the African men who are 
Christians. The chief will not let his men 
stone their own people.” But the chief’s 
men met them and told them they could 
not enter. Then he made a law neither 
white men nor white men’s books, nor 
African men who wore white men’s 
clothes should be allowed to enter the 
town of Angloga. That was why the 
missionaries were so happy when Adade 
sent for the books. Adade’s heart, too, 
was full of joy, for his uncle and all his 
family had become Christians. It seemed 
as if a boy was going to do what none 
of the missionaries had been able to do. 

The books and the slates came and he 
started his school. Every day some of 
the boys of the town came to learn +o 
read. When the chief heard of it he was 
very angry. “Here,” he said, “this boy 
who no one thought knew anything has 
brought to my town what I forbade the 
white man to bring.” At once he had 
Adade’s uncle and his whole family per- 
secuted and driven out of town. They 
had to live out on the outskirts and the 
boys were forbidden to go to Adade for 
any more lessons. The chief issued an 
Qo that any one who went should be 

fined “an ox, a box of gin, and $7.” But 
still the eager boys sought Adade and 


his uncle to know more of the wonderful 
book, the Bible. 


Twice the hut in which they lived was 
burned and they rushed out only in time 
to save their lives. One night the spring 
from which they drank was poisoned and 
the chief thought they would surely all 
be dead in the morning. He was dis- 
appointed again, for when Adade’s aunt 
went down for water she saw a dead 
frog floating on it and then another and 
another. So they knew the spring had 
been poisoned and no one drank from 
it: 

Presently the chief died and another 
had to be chosen. The people waited 
eagerly to know who the new chief 
would be. There was great rejoicing in 
Adade’s little hut and back in the Mis- 
sion when a Christian man was pro- 
claimed chief. When he began to rule in 
Angloga, he asked Adade to bring his 
school back into the town. A teacher 
was sent from the Mission and soon 
Angloga became a Christian stronghold 
because of the work begun by one boy 
who was not afraid to be a messenger for 
for the Lord. 

—Mrs. E. C. Cronk. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LIGHTED 
LAMPS 


A Christian traveller has told of the 
remarkable discovery which he recently 
made in a little village in Doubs, a De- 
partment of France, where traditions 
have been preserved since the sixteenth 
century. He arrived one evening when 
the bell of the Protestant Church was 
sounding. The church was dark and the 
people were hastening through the narrow 
streets, each one carrying something in 
his hand. Going closer he saw that they 
were carrying bronze lamps of a verry old 
pattern, oil lamps with a wick like the 
lamps of the ten virgins in the parabie. 

Joining the company, our traveller 
asked why each one had his lamp. A vil- 
lager replied: “We have no other way of 
lighting our church. In 1550, when it was 
built, the lord of the village decided that 
each one should bring his lamp. The lamps 
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belong to the church, which lends one to 
each member. We light them at a torch 
as we go in.” 

“Does that not keep people away from 
the evening services?” said the stranger. 

“On the contrary, sir; our church is 
called the church of the lighted lamps. 
Everyone goes there to make it brighter, 
for he knows that if he stays at home, 
the church will be darker and the service 
sadder. The pastor must have all the 
lighted lamps before him, and every dark 
place means someone who is away from 
the village, an illness, or a bereavement.” 

The traveller went into the old church 
and saw a stand in front of each seat on 
which to place the lighted lamp. Under 
each stand there was a card with the 
name of the present holder of the lamp. 
Thus for four centuries the lamps have 
passed from hand to hand and their in- 
numerable soft little lights have symbo- 
lized the union of the whole village in the 
presence of God. 

What a beautiful illustration of wor- 
ship. 

All the lamps are lit from a common 
source but each has his individual task 
to perform. Your light and my light both 
come from the same Supreme Light, yet 
mine is mine and yours is yours. If I 
stay at home, the service will be sadder: 
if you stay at home the “church” will be 
darker. It is a common service, a cor- 
porate act and any unfaithfulness or 
slackness lets down the whole group. 

—The Friend. 


PAPUAN LEGEND ACCOUNTS FOR 
DISCOVERY OF THE COCOANUT 


A native once went into the forest to 
hunt pigs and there he died. Years after- 
ward another native followed the same 
track and found a grove of cocoanuts, a 
plant he had never seen before. He picked 
up one of the nuts that had fallen to the 
ground, and, breaking the husk open, dis- 
covered the nut within, upon one end of 
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which there was the clear impression of a 
human face. The hunter decided this must 
be the head of his long lost comrade. He 
took two of the nuts home with him, they 
were broken open, and the cool milk and 
lovely white kernel tempted them to eat. 
But they were afraid. A sudden idea oc- 
curred to them, however, that the oldest 
woman in the village might try the ex- 
periment. It would not matter much if 
she did die a little sooner, and, if she 
didn’t, a great addition would be made 
to the resources of their larder. She took 
the nut and retired within her own house. 
In the morning the young hunter eagerly 
went to discover the old lady’s fate. He 
found her lying quietly by the hearth, ap- 
parently dead. He came down sorrow- 
fully, and took some of his friends to dig 
a grave for her below her house. This 
roused the old lady who had only been 
sound asleep and she appeared on the 
platform above with a request for more 
of the new food. She had found it more 
delicious than anything she had ever 
tasted, and had anointed herself with the 
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oil, so that she had needed no fire. Since — 
then the cocoanut has been a stock article 


in the Papuan larder.— 
—Everyday Life in Papuc. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ONE BIBLE 


Fifty-six years ago a Jew stepped into 
a Bible house in Constantinople to pur- 
chase a Bible because he could secure both 
the Old and New Testaments a dollar 
cheaper than the Old Testament alone 
could be obtained from the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society. He became interested in 
the new Testament and was led to accept 
Christ. His wife also became a Christian, 
and they added to their line of merchan- 
dise a volunteer Bible agency, handling 
the Scriptures in thirty-three languages. 
Thirty-six years ago they moved to the 
far west and opened up an importing busi- 
ness in San Francisco. Thirteen years 
ago this Bible handling Jew died and left 
all his property to a Bible Society to be 
used for distributing Bibles among Jews 
throughout the world. 


Our extremity is God’s opportunity. 
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PAPUAN BOYS 


By THE Rev. E. F. HANNEMANN 


Children of today are the men and the 
women of tomorrow. That is the case at 
home and in New Guinea. What are the 
young boys in New Guinea doing to help 
shape and mould the future of their coun- 
try? Through missionary work the ac- 
tivities of the government the planters of 
cocoanuts, cocoa and coffee, gold diggers, 
large commercial companies and many 
men of private enterprise the doors of 
New Guinea and of all the other islands in 
the South Sea have been opened. Prim- 
itive peoples have been drawn into the 
fellowship of nations. 


New Guinea has been in the swirl of 
civilization for just over fifty years. Na- 
tive people of the lowest order, they used 
stone axes, volcanic glass razors, bamboo 
knives, sea shell hoes and loincloths and 
skirts made of bush material. They knew 
nothing of the outside world. Civilization, 
the white man, his large ships, his in- 
numerable machines and gadgets, his va- 
riety of handy tools, his array of kitchen 
utensils, his horses and his cows, his 
large chickens and his good looking dogs, 
withal his airplanes and expertly packed 
foods came to him too suddenly. How was 
it possible for a people to have so many 
and such wonderful things? 


The first reaction was one of suspicion. 
Were the whites real people? That 
seemed impossible. On Karakar Island 
the natives immediately found an an- 
cestral double for Missionary Eckershoff 
and M. George and his wife. Since Mrs. 
Eckershoff was fairly stout, they were 
at a loss to imagine whom she might be 
incarnating. For the first three they im- 
mediately pointed out the cocoanut and 
betelnut trees which as incarnations of 
former grandparents they were permitted 
to claim. At Kerowagi the natives have 
the story that the whites leave their 
houses by way of the stovepipe, make 
visits at various places and return through 
the stovepipe just before dawn. At Ma- 
dang the natives called all whites tibud, 
spirit-giants. In the Bismarck Mountains 
some natives once thought that I was a 
returned ancestor. A man came and 


hugged me while some women were cry- 
ing. 

Curious that these tibud or whites re- 
quested ground for building sites and 
the planting of large cocoanut planta- 
ticns! And what was the real reason for 
trying to get native boys to work for 
them? No doubt, the tibud had come to get 
an advantage over them. What was that 
which the whites called money? Were 
they not mere circular stones of which 
they, the natives, had millions along their 
beaches? For these and for other reasons 
the natives did not permit their boys to 
work for the white man. The few who 
went against the will of their elders were 
disowned. 


Because of the shortage of laborers the 
Europeans brought in boys from other 
islands. The Germans called them the 
Miokese. On that account all contract 
boys who do not speak the local language 
at Madang are often called miok. The 
German New Guinep Company also 
brought in a fairly large number of 
Chinese coolies from China. In the Fiji 
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Islands the British brought in 70,000 
low caste Hindus from India to work. 

Soon things were reversed. Papuan 
boys together with their fathers and their 
mothers began to covet the things the 
white men beckoned with, and the boys 
began to make contracts. The number of 
boys who were willing to work increased 
from year to year until today between 
30,000 and 40,000 boys are working away 
from home for Europeans. 


Today it is the ambition of most of the 
Papuan boys to get away from home. The 
reasons for leaving the home village are 
various. Sometimes it is the responsibil- 
ity toward their own community some- 
times the chief reason is the head tax, 
then again it is waywardness and the fear 
of impending punishment, sometimes love 
of adventure, and very often it is because 
the older people desire them to earn 
money. From this you can see that some 
boys leave home secretly and contrary to 
the will of their elders. Some of the 
fathers will try to get a place for their 
boys close to home. I remember one fa- 
~. ther who secretly followed his son who 
left home and when he caught up with him 
on a river bank, he induced him to come 
with him and to make a contract at our 
mission station. 

What is the nature of the work these 
boys do? They do many different kinds of 
work. On the plantations they cut grass, 
cut copra, watch the kilns in which the 
copra is dried and take care of the stock. 
Many plantations have between two and 
three hundred head of cattle which serve 
as meat supply for the boys. Practically 
every household in New Guinea has a boy 
or two who do the work which it wouldn’t 
pay a white person to do since labor is 
so cheap. Many natives find work on 
ships. The Shipping Company uses na- 
tive boys to load and to unload ships. A 
limited number of boys work in the vari- 
ous stores. On the gold fields, too, several 
thousand boys find employment. 


The pay received by the natives on the 
gold fields and those who work in saw- 
mills is ten shillings. The ordinary boys, 
however, get only five shillings during 
he first contract and six shillings during 
the second contract. Besides this they 
receive one blanket a year, a loincloth 


PACIFIC 


once a month, tobacco and matches and a 
bit of soap, and, of course, enough food to 
eat every day. 

What do the natives do with their 
money? Do they saye their money, or do 
they spend it right away? Part of their 
money is saved through no fault of their 
own. There is a regulation that the boys 
under contract receive only one half of 
their wages in cash, the balance being 
held until they end their period of serv- 
ice. So one half of their salary is saved 
that long at least. Of the half that is 
paid to them monthly some manage to 
save a little so they can buy larger things, 
such as a boat. Some of the money goes 
into the village for the yearly head tax. 


Does the boys’ stay away from home 
estrange them from the soil and the vil- 
lage? Yes, it does. Not so much if they 
stay away only three to six years, but 
when they stay away nine to fifteen years, 
they have often lost all interest in their 
own community. On the contrary they 
have become dependent on the white 
man’s rice-bag, on the weekly and monthly 
issues and the cash which they receive 
from time to time. 

The Christian missions in New Guinea 
are meeting this problem by trying to 
make the young boys love their home vil- 
lage, their bush, their streams, and their 
Papuan culture. But how difficult it 
sometimes is to carry this into effect the 
following case shows. A boy from Kara- 
kar was at Rabaul for six years. When 
he came back, his people gave him a wife 
and asked him to settle down. But it did 
not take long before he had a misunder- 
standing with his wife and left again. 
Such examples could be multiplied. 


To be sure, it is not easy for young 
boys from Christian villages to remain 
Christian in thought and in conduct. Un- 
less they are well grounded in Christian- 
ity they are liable to be greatly influenced 
by the multitude of heathen boys and by 
unchristian practices of others. 

Protestant missions endeavor to give 
boys spiritual care in the various towns 
and on the gold fields. Chapels have been 
built everywhere for contract boys: in 
Rabaul, on the gold fields, at Salamaua 
and in Madang. Sunday morning sery- 
ices are held in Pidgin English. At the 
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end of this article there is appended one 
of the hymns they sing in Pidgin English. 
May God continue to bless this work 
among the future men of New Guinea 
and help them to remain true to their own 
people, their community, and their God. 


NEK: O LIMA ILAKU 


Nek: that is neck, the place from which sound 
comes, therefore melody or tune. O lima ilaku is 
the native name of the native tune: it is not 
translatable. 

1. Ol brata ju kam nau 
All brothers you come now 
harem tok belong Got 
Hear the talk of (belonging to) God 
nau singaut long jumi. 
Now sing out along with you and me 


2. Ol boi, kingdom belong Got 
All boys, the kingdom belongs to God 
jumi ken belifem 
You and I can believe Him 
Jesus lusem sin belong mi. 


Jesus loosed (freed) the sin belonging to me, 
or Jesus freed me from my sin. 


3. Ol boi, Jesus nau singaut, 
All boys, Jesus now sings out, or says 
jumi go klostu 
You and I go close to; 
Jesus marimari long jumi. 
Jesus longs for (loves) you and me. 


4. Jumi no sindaun nating, 
You and I sit down nothing! (be idle) 
jumi no limlimbur; 
You and I ought not wander around aimlessly 
Jesus em tu olsem. 
Jesus, He does the same. 


Ol de ting long jumi 

All the things that belong to you and me, 
jumi tu ting long em; 

You and I are things that belong to Him; 
jumi man belong Jesus. 

You and I belong to Jesus. 


ct 


A young lady said to her friend, “TI 
cannot get interested in missions!” 

“No,” replied her friend, “you can hard- 
ly expect to. It is just like getting inter- 
est in a bank. You have to put something 
in before you get any interest. And the 
more you put in—time, money, prayer— 
the more the interest grows.”—Selected. 


True sacrifice consists not so much in 
giving up great things as in daily re- 
linquishing personal enjoyments for the 
sake of others without looking for love 
or gratitude in return. 


IN MEMORIAM 


“The Board takes notice of 
the death of Professor George J. 
Fritschel, D.D., of Dubuque, 
Iowa, on October 5, 1941, and of 
Rev. F. Henkelmann, Sr., of 
Bryan, Ohio, on October 23, 
1941. In both men the Mission 
loses ardent workers and pray- 
ers. For many years. Dr. 
Fritschel served the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the former 
Iowa Synod as secretary and 


also by his literary activity. 
Pastor Henkelmann’s profound 


interest in missions is mani- 
fested in the very fact that two 
of his children went to New 
Guinea with his fatherly bless- 
ing. One of these is still on the 
field. We honor the memory of 
these two men and express our 
sincere sympathy to their rela- 
tives, especially to our mission- 
ary in New Guinea, the Rev. F. 
Henkelmann, Jr. Rev. 14:13.” 
—R. T. 


SRS re RE SE 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR NEWS 
By BrotHer A. KUEHN 


In August the caterpillar tractor was 
brought to Amele. Brother Wenz could 
not get away from the store and help me 
out for two weeks as suggested by the 
midyear meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, but this didn’t hinder work much be- 
cause the tractor is quite simple to oper- 
ate. It is chiefly a matter of practice in 
handling the blade, and one soon has that 
where he can do a fairly smooth job. The 
only thing I don’t like about the cater- 
pillar tractor is that we didn’t have it five 
or six years ago. 

The Amele road is better than it has 
ever been and at a cost of only about £30 
for fuel and oil. The hour meter on the 
tractor registers 236 work hours. I feel 
quite safe in saying that about one-third, 


of the cost of the tractor would have been | 


spent had the same amount of work been 
done by hand labor. 
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LEPROSY, THE DREADED PLAGUE 
By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


There is probably no affliction among 
the human race that introduces us as 
readily and fully to Bible times and lands 
as leprosy. Both the Old and the New 
Testaments are filled with references to 
this dreaded disease. It seems to have 
been one of the oldest afflictions in the 
human family and it has spread over both 
the uncivilized as well as the civilized 
world. If we are inclined to think that it 
is a disease found only in the warmer 
countries, we shall be surprised to learn 
that it is found in Iceland and northern 
Norway as well. The banks of the Nile in 
Egypt with their humid atmosphere seem 
to have been a cradle for the disease. But 
from the days of the first recorded his- 
tery this human plague seems to have 
been to the fore. 


Sometime between the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries it was carried into 
Europe, perhaps through the returning 
Crusaders, and it soon spread rapidly 
over the entire continent. From only a 
few isolated cases in some sections it be- 
came more prevalent in low-lying swampy 
districts. In all probability it was car- 
ried to Amerisa on slave ships. It seems 
not to have been found among the abor- 
igines of our country, but it has been car- 
ried over practically the entire world, and 
wherever civilization extends its influence 
it finds the disease. 


The latest figures available seem to in- 
dicate that there are about three million 
lepers around the world, two million of 
them to be found in the British Empire, 
ten thousand of them dying every month. 
Each one of them has an immortal soul 
for whom Christ died. The attitude of our 
Lerd over against the lepers while He 
sojourned in the world indicates that 
He would have them saved. Upon us, as 
Christ’s followers, rests the obligation of 
taking the message of salvation to these 
unfortunates. Fortunately, in our own 
country there are only about one thousand 
cases, confined almost exclusively to four 
of the southern states. But whether there 

e many or few, we should minister to 
them. 

Besides our own work in India, the 


American Mission to Lepers has rendered 
extensive help to practically all leper col- 
onies and missions by furnishing medi- 
cines and treatments for the lepers. Our 
own leper asylum at Kodur, India, re- 
ceives some of this help, for which we are 
profoundly grateful. 


But the affliction is still to be designated 
as practically incurable. In this age when 
medical science is making its wonderful 
strides in many directions, it would seem 
that a cure ought to be found for this 
malady. Here and there it seems some 
cures have been affected, but usually on 
closer investigation and with a lapse of 
time it has been found that a cure was 
not really brought about. So the dread 
disease still challenges medical science. 
It has a way of introducing itself into so- 
ciety that is both insiduous and em- 
barrassing. 

We, therefore, do not wonder that in 
the days of our Lord there were groups 
ot lepers everywhere crying out, un- 
clean! This was their way of warning 
those not afflicted to remain in the offing 
and not to come close lest they might be 
contaminated. We are, of course, not 
surprised that our Lord should frequent- 
ly come close to the lepers, or that they 
should ery out to Him for cleansing. One 
of the marks as well as achievements of 
the kingdom of God on earth is that the 
lepers are cleansed. This will account for 
the Christian Church in practically all 
parts of the world taking notice of the 
lepers and leading the way in furnishing 
asylum for them in their distress. We find, 
therefore, in practically all of the foreign 
mission fields of the Christian Church 
seme provision for the lepers found in 
their midst. 

Already in the days when the Her- 
mannsburg Mission Society carried for- 
ward the work on the field we now occupy 
in India a leper asylum was established at 
Kedur, which institution still is in con- 
tinuation and is doing excellent work in 
caring for the lepers both physically and 
spiritually. Rev. Carl Doermann is the 
missionary in charge of this work, where 
we have capacity for about forty lepers. 
It has been proposed to enlarge this insti- 
tution largely through government grant. 
This means that the government recog- 
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nizes the good work that is being done 
here as well as the favorable location for 
the treatment of this disease. There are 
still many lepers at large in India which, 
of course, should be segregated in order 
to prevent the disease from spreading. 


You will remember from the Bible that 
one of the marks of the presence of the 
kingdom of God in the earth is that the 
lepers are cleansed and that the poor have 
the gospel preached unto them. We are 
doing exactly this in India. We wish we 
might be enabled to do more. Probably 
in the days and years to come the means 
which are at our disposal will allow us to 
increase the work. 

The reader will probably be interested 
in knowing that one of the largest leper 
asylums in the world is at Perulia, in the 
Gossner Mission Field in central India. 
This is one of the mission fields that at the 
present time is greatly in need of finan- 
cial assistance to keep its work going. In 
1920 it was my privilege to visit this in- 
stitution. There were between seven and 
eight hundred lepers under its care. Long 
lines of humble cottages marked the homes 
o* these afflicted ones. As we went up 
and down the lines, keeping about eight 
to ten feet away from the lepers, they 
greeted us with their salaams, most of 
them smiling, indicating their grateful- 
ness for the help extended them. We are 
told not to touch anything that the lepers 
touched, but that otherwise it was safe 
enough to be among them at the distance 
indicated. As the nurses and the helpers 
went about their work in this large col- 
ony, it seemed to us as though the Master 
had come and was saying to all who 
were helping, inasmuch as ye have min- 
istered unto the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have ministered unto Me. It 
seemed to us that the potency of Chris- 
tianity had been increased manyfold 
through these ministrations. We were 
glad to be members of the church that 
took such careful notice of this distress 
and were more than willing to contribute 
our mite to its furtherance. 


We trust that all who read these lines 
will feel the same way about this prac- 
tical application of the faith we confess 
and do honor to the Lord whose name we 
bear. 


NEW GUINEA MISSION 
REPORT GLEANINGS 


Dr. Agnes Hoeger reports that she and 
Miss Klotzbuecher spent nearly five 
weeks in Karakar. Most of the villages 
brought their sick either to Narer or 
Kurum. During this time 2,336 NAB in- 
jections were given. It is only too evident 
that yaws is the main disease of the 
Karakar people and it has made cripples 
of many of them. An intensive campaign 
against yaws should be made, but can the 
mission afford the expense of the NAB» 
and the time involved? 

Brother Kuehn tells of the difficulty 
experienced in finding a suitable piece of 
ground near Amele for a field on which 
to raise a few foodstuffs. The ground be- 
longing to the station is hardly extensive 
enough to support the doctor and the 
schoolboys. The nearest field that could 
be found was about an hour’s walk from 
the station on the other side of the Gogol 
River. It takes the native boys a little 
more than a full half day to make the 
trip to the field, get a load and come back 
to Amele. 

Brother Wenz gives us an insight into 
the problems of New Guinea bookkeeping. 
Missionaries wishing to order goods from 
our mission store at Lutmis or from an 
across-the-seas firm must send their or- 
ders to Brother Wenz who forwards them 
and keeps track of the bills. You see, our 
missionaries get their salary “on paper.” 
There are no banks or “corner stores” in 
the jungle and hence no need for money. 
When the missionary wants to buy some- 
thing, he orders it through our store at 
Lutmis where it is charged against his 
salary. Lutmis then sends the order to 
pay to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and its finance agent pays the 
bills, charging the proper amount against 
the missionary’s salary account. This is 
rather involved, but it is the only way 
business can be done in the New Guinea 
field. 

Brother B. Jaeschke is in charge at our 
Nagada plantation. He was supposed to 
have experimented with raising rice. Na- 


ms 


c 


e 


tives who work on the plantation are un-¢ 
der contract, and the government stip- } 


ulates salary, bedding, housing, and food 
rations. Rice plays an important role. 
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Heretofore it has been imported. If it 
could be grown, there would be quite a 
saving. However, the seed rice could not 
be obtained, and the weather has been so 
dry that it would not have grown any- 
way. When seed can be obtained and the 
weather is right, the experiment will like- 
ly be made because Brother Jaeschke 
cleared a two-acre swamp of sago stumps 
and drained the excess water to the sea. 

Brother Barber also complains about 
the dry spell New Guinea has been hav- 
ing. At Bunabun he cleared twenty-two 
and a half acres and prepared the ground 
for planting teakwood tree seeds. More 
than 41,000 tree seeds were planted. Due 
to the dry season only a small portion of 
the seeds germinated, and those that ger- 
minated were attacked by a small green 
grub. However, we have native boys pa- 
trol the field and remove the grubs early 
in the mornings before damage could be 
done. Teakwood is very valuable as lum- 
ber, and with this in mind the planting 
has been attempted. 

Brother Linder, industrial missionary 
© at Mindiri and Biliau, speaks of planting 


- 1,259 new palms, of cutting hundreds of 


posts for a Biliau fencing project, of 
planting field fruits and urges the plant- 
ing of more sweet potatoes not only for 
their food value but also for improvement 
of the soil preparatory to planting palms. 

Brother Mild, one of the mission carpen- 
ters, states that the Narer house is com- 
pleted except for the tank. Other build- 
ings at the station have undergone exten- 
sive repairs. 

Captain Radke gladdens our hearts by 
saying, “The Totol has given us its third 
year of service with very satisfactory 
results. During the year the vessel made 
51 trips covering 5,725 nautical miles. 
In all 205 Europeans and 2,247 natives 
traveled on the ship. About 850 tons of 
cargo was carried.” 


Interest in foreign missions never kills 
home churches. The colored preacher was 
safe when he said, “Show me de church 
what has died ’cause of foreign missions 
and J’ll go stan’ on the fo’ walls of dat 
church in the light of de moon and say, 
‘Blessed am de dead what die in de Lord!’ ” 

—Friends’ Oriental News. 


A RAIPINKA CHURCH 
By THE Rey. A. FRERICHS 


For a long time the schoolhouse served 
us as a place of worship. As time passed 
on, we saw the need for a church. The 
heathen almost always filled the small 
building, with some sitting in the aisles 
and others on the teacher’s platform. Un- 
der such circumstances it was not dif- 
ficult to get the people to see the need for 
a new building. In a number of meetings 
arguments like these were presented, “You 
arc too crowded in the schoolhouse. To 
gather outside is unhealthful because of 
the rain and the damp earth. You build 
men’s houses in your villages in which 
you often speak evil and conceive evil 
plans, why not now build a house for both 
women and men in which you will hear the 
good talk of our heavenly Father?” Final- 
ly a day was set aside on which represen- 
tatives from the six neighboring villages 
came and we made a firm resolution to 
build. 

A few days later a large group began 
to level a building-site which, due to a 
hillside location, was no small task. That 
completed, building material began to 
ecme; men, women and children brought 
grass, poles and bush rope. I saw one 
man carrying a 20 foot green pole about 
six inches in diameter. His muscular 
legs quivered under the heavy load as he 
came staggering down the road. Some 
women each carried three large bundles 
of grass on their head. One marvelled 
how this weight of about a hundred 
pounds was perfectly balanced and car- 
ried at least half a mile to the building- 
grounds. 


The day for setting the posts came. 
Menteno, who has five wives, decided that 
he would dig one hole. He is faithful in 
Sunday attendance, but it will, no doubt, 
be a long time before his day of baptism 
comes—perhaps never. 


One morning the workers from a cer- 
tain village did not come. They had been 
told by a village that is outside of our 
influence that, if they built a church, they 
would have to die. This skepticism was 
soon overcome, and the work continued. 
Cccasionally the building committee had 
arguments. The native teacher who was 
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foreman had ideas different from mine, 
but we generally came to an agreement. 
Three weeks passed, and the church 
measuring twenty by forty feet was al- 
most finished. Several tons of green 
grass made a roof covering. Bark from 
pine trees formed the walls, slabs of 
timber became pews, a few planks made 
an altar table and a lectern. This was 
far different from our churches but quite 
suitable for Papuans in Central New 
Guinea. 

The dedication being set for the follow- 
ing Sunday some of the men had already 
gone several days’ journey to buy pigs for 
the big feast. Mission helpers traveled 
to and fro to see that all the necessary 
preparations were being made in the vil- 
lages. On Friday and on Saturday the 
people brought huge quantities of sweet 
potatoes, yams, sugar cane and vegetables 
which decorated a large platform near 
the church. It reminded one of a Harvest 
Home Festival more than of a church 
dedication. But like most of us the Papu- 
an also emphasizes the feast part of a 


Rev. C. 1 


festival. Saturday evening a few mission 
helpers came and said that they together 
with the wives and children, wanted to 
go into the new church and have a short 
devotion. This seemed very unnecessary 
and a little out of place to me. Why not 
wait until the morrow when the formal 
dedication would take place? Often the 
Papuan’s thinking does not follow our 
own, and then we generally say, “They 
are Papuans,” and let it go at that. 

The next morning at dawn the natives 
began to come with song and dance. Hi- 
ho, ho-ho, and the like could be heard 
faintly at first, but as they neared, it be- 
came a loud crescendo. This continued 
while some kindled fires to heat stones 
for roasting the sweet potatoes, yams, 
vegetables and a few pigs. The heated 
stones were rolled into pits, and then the 
pits filled up with the food that had been 
wrapped in leaves and grass. A layer of 
good earth made the oven door. It was 


8:30 a. m., the dinner was on the stove | 


so to speak, and we were ready for the 
dedication. 
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Like all other big festivals, there was 
also to be a dramatization at this festival. 
A few years ago one might see a sight 
like this on certain hills near Raipinka, a 
column of smoke rising heavenward in the 
early morning. A close-up view revealed 
that a pole decorated with charms stood 
on the hill near the fire and a pit. A num- 
ber of men would climb the pole and chant, 
which was a call to the women of the 
neighboring villages to come. Thus wo- 
men were lured away from children and 
husband to become the wife of another. 


At the conclusion of this dramatization 
on a knoll near the church the pole was 
pulled out and thrown to the earth. Simul- 
taneously a few mission helpers standing 
on the roof of the new church called out 
in loud voices and then hoisted a large 
white cross and nailed it to the highest 
point on the roof while a few other help- 
ers gathered inside and sang a hymn. 
After prayer the door opened to the rest 
of us, and we proceeded into the church. 


In the talks that followed, given in 


four different languages speaking to at 
least six different language groups, this 
parallel was drawn. “A few years ago, 
when a wife saw the smoke on a certain 
hill, she would leave her village, her 
husband, and her children to become the 
wife of another. Today a cross was hoist- 
ed on this church at Raipinka. God is call- 
ing to all to come and hear His Word and 
become His children. On Sundays we 
should leave our work and our villages 
and come to Raipinka to hear God’s 
Word.” It was also pointed out that God’s 
call had come to all lands and that at this 
time it was also coming to the Upper 
Ramu area of New Guinea. Some eager 
listeners, no doubt, grasped this truth. 

After the service the festive meal was 
unearthed, and the Papuans began to 
feast. But like many other feasts in the 
tropics and elsewhere, this one was in- 
terrupted by a torrential downpour of 
several hours which cooled the festive 
spirit of some. Others, however, still had 
light hearts and went home singing in 
the rain. 
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NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


It pleases us very much to let you know 
that the Christmas Cheer sent from St. 
Paul and also that from Oregon City, 
which went out ahead of the other cases 
this season, has arrived safely at its des- 
tination. The Lord protected it on its long 
journey and brought it to port. We trust 
that He will take care of the other cases 
likewise. These left later than the two 
first-mentioned shipments and will, there- 
fore, arrive at some later date. 

With the shipment of 1940 we were able 
to send out quite a number of blankets, 
and most of these were turned over to the 
hospital which sorely needed them. Other 
medical supplies found their way here 
also. No doubt, it will interest you to hear 
something of the work done at this place 
of mercy, and Mrs. Theo. Braun, wife 
of the doctor there and herself a regis- 
tered nurse, tells us something about the 
work at the hospital and the difficulties 
attending a good deal of it. She relates: 

“When I saw all the nice and service- 
able things you dear people had sent, I was 
simply speechless for a while. I was 
thrilled with it all. . .. you surely must 
have had weeks of hard work packing 
those cases; I know it was a relief when 
they were off. We, too, are very grateful 
that all arrived here safely, and we are 
thankful for all you do for us each year. 

“The white blankets were given us for 
the hospital, and Mrs. Schamann made 
protecting covers for them. How very 
much I appreciate them I can’t begin to 
tell you. Every time I go to the cupboard 
to get a blanket and really find one my 
heart swells with joy and thanksgiving 
towards the person who sent it. It used to 
be so heart-breaking not to find a blanket 
for those who were very sick and sorely in 
need of one, and I am so glad you may be 
able to supply us with woolen army blan- 
kets. They will be especially good for 
fever cases when the patients perspire a 
lot. However, if none come, we shall have 
to get along the best we can without 
them. (A number of these were packed 
with our Christmas Cheer of 1941 and 
we trust are already in the hands of the 
workers at the hospital in Amele. Mrs. 
RS) 


“When I first took over the native ward 


in September, 1939, we did not have so ge ~ 
very many patients, but ever since then | 


the hospital has been overcrowded most of 
the time. We have at least thirty patients 
a month, and in January, 1940, we treat- 
ed ninety-nine bed patients. I don’t re- 
member how many dispensary patients 
and single treatments we had. I was often 
so sad when there was no place for the 


. patients and they had to stay in their 


huts. Often we had several patients in 
each ward, lying on the cement because 
we had not enough beds or room space to 
place the beds. 


“Our compound is too small for our 
present needs as there are nothing but 
hills at Amele, and now since they again 
have the middle school here, we have no 
land, at least not enough, for our doctor 
boys’ fields and no land to grow anything 
for the patients. When we returned from 
furlough a few years ago, we were begin- 
ning to think we might have built on too 
large a scale because there were only a 
few patients in the hospital. Now that 
we are always crowded it is impossible to »> 


keep the different cases separated as they z 


should be; consequently we have to put 
dysentery patients in the wards and en- 
danger the other patients. This has been 
terrible for us these last months, but 
there isn’t much we can do about it just 
now. But since J have been able to spend 
all of my time in the hospital and have 
worked in the native wards every day, I 
heve gotten a better insight into the work 
and see where we could and should im- 
prove our methods. 


“When Rev. Kuder came out for the 
conference, he brought out a chief from 
the Hagen District who had a spear point 
in his back which showed up plainly on 
the X-ray film. My husband operated, but 
when he tried to remove the point, the 
whole rib moved, and to his surprise he 
found that it had become alive. He could 
hardly believe his own eyes since a thing 
like that is very rare. He clipped off the 
sharp edges and closed up the wound. Rev. 
Kuder took the chief right back with him 
and the wound healed well. 
own people the chief was quite a hero. 

“We do a lot of skin grafting and minor 
operations, also a few majors nearly ey- 


Among his .~ 
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ery month. Through God’s grace we have 
@::: good results and have been able to 
elp many a sufferer.” 


Thus far Mrs. Braun’s letter. Because 
the expression she used in regard to the 
chief’s spear wound, that, “It had become 
alive,” was something strange to us, we 
tried to find out what this meant. Since it 
would take too long to get an answer 
from Mrs. Braun in New Guinea, we 
asked Mrs. Kuder, now on furlough in the 
States, and she explained it in this way, 
“You see it was a bone spear point (from 
a woman’s bone) to begin with and it had 
become imbedded in one of the man’s ribs. 
Somehow this dead bone of the spear 
point had grown together with the living 
rib bone and had itself become living 
bone. ... When this man returned to 
Mt. Hagen, he was quite a hero. His peo- 
ple were happy to see him alive and well. 
His relatives had feared to let him go out 
to the coast, fearing he might die there 
and never come back to them. One man 
had even cut off part of his finger at the 
time to show his grief. This is a custom 


e" Mt. Hagen.” 
Other items of interest in regard to 


the medical work of Lutheran Mission 
Madang among the natives are taken from 
the medical report. 


“Tn addition to the splendid work car- 
ried on by the staff of Amele Hospital, 
61,881 patients were cared for by the 
various members of the mission staff at 
their stations. . . . One native wanted to 
know if the doctor also could see the sins 
of a man when he used the fluoroscope 
to look at his inside.” 

Even if we feel as though it gets tire- 
some to make bandages and more ban- 
dages and send along other medical things 
for the treatment of the many sick, just 
stop to think of the amount of good that 
is done by these simple things. Isn’t it a 
stimulus to keep right on doing as we have 
done before? 

We have a new request sheet ready and 
will gladly send it to anyone who would 
like to have it. Just drop us a postal ask- 


= for it. 


1313 Earl Street, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Mrs. R. TAEUBER. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS NOTES 


From a report by our Field Superin- 
tendent, the Rev. Paul E. Fliehler, we 
glean the following: 

“The dry weather has continued during 
this entire quarter. It is the longest and 
most intense dry spell that I have ex- 
perienced in New Guinea. Water is al- 
ready a real problem for many. At the 
same time the southeast winds have con- 
tinued blowing with only an occasional 
short respite. 

“For two weeks during the middle of 
June the following members of our sister 
mission sought and received medical ad- 
vice and treatment at Amele Hospital: 
Mrs. Lechner and child; the Brethren 
Kirsch, Zischler and Lehner. Mrs. Leh- 
ner, formerly Miss Deguisne, accompan- 
ied her husband. Very rough seas made 
their trip far from pleasant.” 

Our missionary friends know, of course, 
that Dr. Agnes Hoeger has gone to our 
neighbor mission of Finschhafen as sup- 
ply missionary since that mission was 
without a doctor, their doctor having been 
interned. From one of Dr. Hoeger’s let- 
ters we cull the following: 

“T am sorry that I cannot report much 
progress in Miss Bezler’s case. (Miss 
Bezler is one of the few German nurses 
still on the field). Her condition is no 
longer critical, but progress on the other 
hand is very slow. She is a fine patient. 
I have spent many hours with her hear- 
ing about the many trips she has made 
here in New Guinea. After such stren- 
uous years it is no wonder that her health 
is wrecked. Miss Moll, the other nurse, 
is kept busy just looking after the white 
staff of which, it seems, we always man- 
age to keep about three hospitalized. Mr. 
Kirsch, male nurse and deacon, takes care 
of the native wards and the outside work. 
Miss Uhe is with us in the household and 
we enjoy a bit of music or tennis together 
occasionally. 

“Tn these eight months we have had 
over 900 patients in 12,000 hospital days. 
It must be admitted that not all of them 
were by any means critically ill, but what 
Papuan doesn’t need medical care? They 
seem to sense my specialty in pediatrics, 
end the hospital always has plenty of ill 
and ailing children. Today I felt so proud 
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with that need and suffering, that the re- 
deeming love of God may be ve Mindy, 


of the thirty and more children who held 
out their spoons to receive their doses of 


bitter medicines and that with smiles on through them to the lives of others. Mind-W 


their faces—a troup of dirty pickaninnies, 
but sweet just the same. How happy and 
thankful we can be to Dr. Koller and Dr. 
Sturzenhofecker for providing us with a 
medicine supply for several years in ad- 
vence! Only the salvarsan is missing, 
and oh, how badly we need it... .” 


Rey. Rudolph Inselmann has been ill for 
a long time and finally had to be carried 
to Amele Hospital. On May 13 he wrote, 
“|. I am back at Nobonob in my work 
now. The Lord be praised for restoring 
my health.” Plans are for Rev. Insel- 
mann to come home and join his family 
here in the home country early next year. 

——R. T: 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY OF 
HEALTH AND HEALING 


By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


(We give below the findings of the committee 
at the Madras India Conference, December, 1938, 
on the above subject. We are glad to report that 
our hospital at Renigunta, India, directed by the 
Women’s Missionary Federation, as well as our 
medical work in the dispensary both at Reni- 
gunta and at Kodur, and our leper asylum at 
Kodur, are proceeding in their work in accordance 
with the general principles here laid down. We 
are sure the readers of the LUTHERAN MISSIONARY, 
familiar with our medical work both in India and 
New Guinea, will be glad to make the comparisons 
as you read this article.) 

The sanction and compelling motive of 
this ministry are found in the very na- 
ture of God, which is revealed in Jesus 
Christ as redeeming love. God’s redemp- 
tive purpose embraces the entire range of 
man’s spiritual, mental and physical need, 
and offers the one sure hope for a world in 
which sin and suffering abound. Through 
the church, which is His body, the living 
Christ ministers to the needs of men. His 
ecmmand both to the twelve and to the 
seventy was to preach and to heal. His 
ecmmission has never been withdrawn, 
“As the Father hath sent Me, even so send 
I you.” In His ministry our Lord recog- 
nized, moreover, a divine compulsion to 
vindicate God’s good name, “I must work 
the works of Him that sent Me.” 

The church exists to continue the work 
Christ began. As He identified Himself 
with the need and suffering of the world, 


so must His disciples identify themselves 


ful of the value that God has set on hu- © 
man personality, and animated by the 
spirit of compassion that moved the Great 
Physician, the church will follow Him in 
methods of service that express His mis- 
sion. It is its privilege, as it is its duty, 
to give effect, in Christ’s name, to the re- 
demptive purpose of God, whose end is 
the restoration of the divine image in 
man. 


The Responsibility of the Church 


The ministry of health and healing 
should from the outset, be integrated in 
the life of indigenous churches. It is es- 
sential to foster in them a sense of respon- 
sibility for an enterprise that they have 
considered to be the concern of missions, 
and to give them a larger share in this 
service. This may be done by educating 
the Christian community; by laying the 
claims of Christian medical service be- 
fore the members of the church, especially 
the young people; by cooperating in pro-,- 


viding for all forms of medical servicegy _ 


and training; by encouraging the obsery- 
ance of Hospital Sunday; by giving med- 
ical service a more central place in rural 
reconstruction; by visiting the sick and 
praying with and for them; by bringing 
patients to the hospital; and by encour- 
aging members to sacrificial service, such 
as offering themselves as blood donors. 


The Call to Advance 

There is a clear call to give greater 
attention to preventive medicine. This 
will mean active sharing in all forms of 
health and welfare work and health teach- 
ing in schools. Such work need not be 
ecstly. Emphasis should not be on the 
mere dispensing of medicines, but rather 
or. tracing each disease to its source with 
a view to its elimination. Each Christian 
hospital should be a center of health that 
educates the community it serves. Its 
purpose cannot be considered fulfilled un- 
less its influence permeates the commun- 
ity as a whole and is manifest in clean 
streets, a pure water supply, better san- 
itation and cleanly habits. 


Rural areas, where the unmet needs 


—— 
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are desperate, lay a special obligation on 

the Christian forces. Health service is 
@:: indispensable element in any adequate 
scheme of rural reconstruction. There is 
today in many nations an awakening of 
health consciousness. Wherever there is 
a church, its members should lead in the 
endeavor to make the health enterprise 
thoroughly Christian in spirit. 

The Christian medical ministry must 
be fully identified with the life and 
thought of each country. This will mean 
an increased use of the language of the 
country and adoption of such architec- 
tural forms as shall be in keeping with 
national heritage and sentiment and shall 
provide adequate setting for modern hos- 
pital standards. The whole scheme of 
Christian medical service should be adapt- 


ed to the life of families within and with- 
out the church and of the entire commun- 
ity. 

Evangelism is implicit in all Christian 
medical work, but it calls for definite ex- 
pression by the medical staff through the 
spoken word. But the evangelistic mes- 
sage should never be forced upon people 
unwilling to listen. The Christian wit- 
ness of the hospital will fail unless the 
entire staff is knit together with equal 
concern for medical service and spiritual 
ministry. The church should share the 
responsibility for training special work- 
ers to help the staff in its religious work. 


I can do all things through Christ. 
—St. Paul. 


MISSION AUXILIARY HONOR ROLL 


Rev. C. J. Rebelein, Castalia, Iowa 
Hats off to Rev. Rebelein! Who’ll be next on our Honor Roll? Why not you? 


The main project of the Mission Auxiliary is the distribution of its mission 
__ papers, THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY and DIE MISSIONS-STUNDE. This is a work in 


which each reader of our papers can take part. 
Your friends and fellow-church members can’t be interested in the Lord’s work 


of missions unless they know something about the work, about its need and its prog- 
ress. To arouse interest in them will you please mention to them THE LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARY, or if they prefer the German, then DIzE MISSIONS-STUNDE. Secure their 
subscriptions and mail them to Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East Olive Street, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 


When you have sent in five subscriptions fill out the blank printed below and 
mail it to Editor Elmer J. Braun and your name will be printed in THE LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARY on the Mission Auxiliary Honor Roll. 


APPLICATION FOR HONOR ROLL ADMITTANCE 


I have sent five subscriptions for The Lutheran Missionary to Rev. 
Taubert. Please place my name on the Mission Auxiliary Honor Roll. 


Detach and mail this blank to 
Editor ELMER J. BRAUN 
Dysart, Iowa 
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UNIQUE SERMON STRIKES HOME 


By THE Rey. HENRY FOEGE 


It was Saturday afternoon. Rev. F 
was putting the finishing touches to his 
sermon for the next morning. Having 
been in the Kate-speaking territory but 
a short time, it meant extra hard work to 
prepare a sermon in Kate in smooth-flow- 
ing language. 


The other missionary on the station 
had been visiting in the nearby native 
villages that Saturday afternoon. In his 
conversation with some native Chris- 
tians it was revealed to him that some 
of the native women had been stealing 
taro and yams from the mission station’s 
field. When the missionary came home, 
he told missionary F about it. Mis- 
sionary F promptly put his sermon 
manuscript into the desk and said, ‘So 
we'll have to have a practical sermon 
tomorrow.” 


Next morning the conch shell was 
sounded as usual at nine o’clock. In many 
New Guinea stations the conch shell takes 
the place of a church bell. The spacious 
bush church on the hill was filled with 
people from the various villages of the 
surrounding territotry. Some people came 
as far as four to five hours’ walking dis- 
tance over mountainous country. Those 
coming farthest often come on Saturday 
evening and sleep in the Sontag-fic, the 
Sunday houses, which are houses of bush 
material built specially for such long 
distance worshippers. 


After the opening hymn in the short 
liturgical service in Kate, consisting in 
part of the recitation of one of the chief 
parts of the catechism, the congregation 
was repeating the Ten Commandments. 
Just when they had said, “Thou shalt not 
steal,’ Missionary F shouted in a 
loud, clear voice, “What did you say?” 
This sudden, seemingly rude interruption 
startled the worshippers. The mission- 
ary repeated his question. The audience 
didn’t know what to make of it. The mis- 
sionary now asked, “Do you all mean, 
really mean this from the bottom of your 
heart, this that you just said. Do you live 
up to what you say and confess? Where 
may those taro and yam have disappeared 


to that were still growing in the mission 
station’s garden last week?” 


Now it began to dawn upon the audience 


why the sudden interruption in the sol- 
emn service, and the guilty ones who were 
present became uneasy. One woman 
shrieked and wanted to run out, but one 
of the native congregational elders fore- 
stalled her, and another went to the other 
door and stood guard. There was con- 
fusion and uneasiness and loud talking. 
The missionary requested silence and that 
all be seated. And then he said something 
t» this effect, ‘“What’s the use of us wor- 
shipping God here, what’s the use of me 
going into the pulpit and telling you God’s 
will if we don’t live up to it? Why this 
hypocrisy? You complacently recite God’s 
commandments here in God’s house and 
make people believe that you are living 
up to them, but there are definitely some 
in our midst that don’t. Some have been 
stealing, and even though man doesn’t see 
it, God does see it. Congregation, what 
are we going to do about this?” There 
was silence. 


The missionary continued, “If we oe 


going to worship God in truth and inW» 


spirit, if we want to be an Anutu family, 
that is a Christian congregation, really 
a genuine Anutu family, then we cannot 
crassly ignore His commandments, nei- 
ther the seventh nor any of the others. 
Congregation, what are you members go- 
ing to do about it? Iam going to sit down 
now for it would be a disgrace if I’d go 
into the pulpit and preach God’s Word to 
you which you ignore anyway.” 

First there was silence, then one of the 
elders got up and said something like this, 
“The missionary is right. If it is true 
that some of us stole yet come here and 
make believe that we are good-Christians, 
then we are worse than those Pharisees 
whom Jesus upbraided for their two- 
facedness, acting so holy, but actually 
being crooks.” 

Then the elder turned to the woman 
who had tried to run out before and spoke 
to her, “Takob, why did you shriek and 
try to escape?” 

The woman broke down and confessed 
that she had been one of those who helped 
herself to some of the new taro and yams, 
and she tried to soften the matter by say- 
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ing, “I thought the missionaries wouldn’t 


care.” 
“Tt matters not whether the mission- 


aries care or not” sternly retorted the 
elder. “As a member of our Anutu family 
you have heaped shame and disgrace upon 
us all in transgressing so openly and 
crassly against Anutu’s law. How many 
net bags full did you steal?” 

She admitted she had stolen three times 
but added, “I wasn’t the only one.” 

“Never mind exposing the others,” in- 
terjected the elder guarding the front 
side door, “let other guilty ones speak 
for themselves. Now all who are guilty 
speak up, we are in God’s house, we are 
before His face, but we can’t worship 
Him in this way. Therefore let us make 
things right here and now.” 

Six more admitted that they were guil- 
ty too, one of them a niece of the elder 
who acted as spokesman. “Truly we have 
been disgraced both before these mission- 
aries and before the faithful Christians 
elsewhere and especially before God” he 
said. Continuing he said, “We all must 


bear the consequences of this as an Anutu 
a We cannot undo the deed, but we 


must show our grief and our sincere de- 
sire to change. Let these seven women 
ccme up to the front here and face the con- 
gregation.” 

When they stood there very ashamed, 
the elder went on, “We all know what 
Zacchaeus did when he was brought to 
the realization of his sins: he promised 
to repay fourfold those whom he had 
cheated when he overtaxed them. We are 
going to bring two bags of field produce 
right away before tomorrow morning for 
every bagful that has been stolen. As an 
Anutu family the guilt rests on all of us, 
so if these women cannot make good we 
must all help. But that is not enough. 
We have fallen in disgrace with God. Four 
of you are already baptized and you 
promised that you would live up to God’s 
commandments at the time of your bap- 
tism. Three of you are receiving instruc- 
tions now and were looking forward to 
being baptized within the near future. 


ou think about this?” 


@ of the Anutu family, what do 


After some talking back and forth it 
was agreed that if they couldn’t keep this 
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simple commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal,” then they weren’t ready and ripe 
for baptism yet, for how could they be- 
come members of Anutu’s family if they 
couldn’t live up to Anutu’s rules? So it 
was decided by the congregation, by the 
congregation mind you, that baptism of 
the large catechumen class be postponed 
another four months and that everyone, 
whether catechumens or members, should 
really examine himself whether he were 
living an Anutu-pleasing life. 

Now the missionary got up again and 
made some very timely, pertinent, instruc- 
tive and admonishing remarks about the 
meaning of the seventh commandment, 
and then the service closed. 

This was not a service in the usual 
form, but you can be sure that it struck 
home to the hearts of the worshippers. 
It made a lasting impression for good, 
not only on the guilty ones, but on all 
present. 


TWO DEATHS THAT CONCERNS US 


During November our heavenly Father 
saw fit to call to glory two souls of faith- 
ful servants whose hearts throbbed for 
the Lord’s work, especially for missions. 

Dr. John Becker, Waverly, Iowa, who 
edited our Missions-Stunde for several 
years, was laid to rest November 11. 
Marie Foege, mother of former Mission- 
ary Henry Foege and of our Mission 
Auxiliary Président, Rev. Wm. A. Foege, 
was buried November 15 in St. John’s 
Cemetery near George, Iowa. 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
the bereaved families with the prayer 
that they may find adequate comfort to 
heal their wounded hearts in the blessed 
promises of God’s Son, Christ Jesus. 


The first missionary to negro slaves was 
the Lutheran pastor, Christian Fischer, 
who in 1713 began work on the Island of 
St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, now the 
Virgin Islands. 


A medical missionary is a missionary 
and a half, or rather I should say, a 
double missionary. Robert Moffat. 
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“There was a time when I gave to 
missions as I would give to the porter on 
the sleeper or to the waiter at the hotel, 
—I just tipped the Lord in missionary 
offerings because it wouldn’t be respec- 
table not to, in the same spirit I would 
give to the porter on the sleeper or the 
waiter at the hotel. Now all this is 
changed. My greatest joy is giving to 
missions. It has enriched my life a 
thousandfold, increased my knowledge of 
the world’s affairs, and, strange to say, 
my wealth has also increased.” 

—Anonymous. 


An American teacher was employed in 
Japan with the understanding that dur- 
ing school hours he should not utter a 
word on the subject of Christianity. His 
word was kept, but so beautiful was his 
life, and so blameless his character, so 
Christ-like was his example, that 40 of 
those students met secretly in a grove, 
unknown to him, and signed a covenant 
to abandon idolatry. Twenty-five of them 
are now preaching and teaching the Gos- 
pel which their teacher unconsciously com- 
mended. 


Under the handicap of the Japanese 
blockade, the Chinese are doing wonders 
in the way of development in the far west. 
The most urgent need at the present 
moment is for England and America to 
lend money and engineers to construct 
the railway system that will link Szechwa 
to Burma. If that could be done quickly, 
China could not only export enough to 
stabilize her foreign exchange, but could 
import machinery and other things to 
complete the plans for industrial develop- 
ment. With more industrial development 
in the west, a successful outcome to 
China’s struggle for independence is as- 
sured. Surely one of the chief slogans 
should be: ‘Help China to build the Burma 
Railway !”—Selected. 
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RAIPINKA 
By Rev. A. FRERICHS 


Raipinka is one of the inland stations originally 
built by our neighbor mission Finschhafen. After 
its evacuation—twenty-nine of the Finschhafen 
missionaries were interned—Rev. Albert Frerichs, 
of Biliau on the Rai coast, was called upon to rush 
to that inland station in order to prevent the col- 
lapse of that important and far-reaching mission 
field. It meant to learn another native language, 
to get accustomed to entirely new surroundings and 
conditions. He took this upon himself willingly 
and courageously and is up there ever since the 
early part of 1940. It would be a great help if his 
fiancee could be with him. 


Ramu is one of the larger rivers in 
New Guinea. Early explorers, finding 
the mouth, were able to go upstream with 
a small steamship to explore the vast 
River Valley. However, several hundred 
miles inland, near the source, this mighty 
Ramu is a small stream that meanders 
among grassy hills. There on one of her 
banks, high on a hill, we find Raipinka 
Mission Station. The altitude being more 
than 5,000 feet, one may rightly speak of 
“Mile-high Raipinka.” Among the build- 
ings the dwelling house and the store 
stand out most prominently because they 
are made of lumber and have galvanized 
iron roofing. A coat of paint has preserved 
these and given them an attractive ap- 
pearance. Trees, bushes and flowers, too, 
have helped. 

We spend a day at the station some- 
what as follows: “The early chorus of 
roosters is heard as the morning twilight 
begins to filter into the east windows of 
the missionary’s bedroom. He jumps out 
of bed and grabs the conch shell to send 
out three loud blasts over the valley. 
(Three for devotion.) The last reverbera- 
tion dies, and it is still and cold! A glance 
at the thermometer shows 50° F. After 
about five minutes the door of the boys’ 
house bangs, and four sleepy natives, 
earrying hymnbooks, come up the path 
and proceed to the grass-roofed laundry 
shed. The missionary enters, and the boys 
greet him with a badly articulated: 
“Good morning.” Numba (number) ten, 
says one of the boys, and we sing a morn- 
ing hymn. A chapter of First Corinth- 
ilans is read and a few remarks added. 
The smallest boy leads in prayer, and then 
we go to work. 

Two of the larger boys wash their hands 
and then pull down the milk pail from 
the stand near the house. Below in the 


grass-roofed stable six milch cows are 
patiently waiting. Another boy gives 
seventy fowls and four ducks a breakfast 
of corn. The fourth boy has the fire burn- 
ing in the kitchen stove. While the 
bananas roast, and the water for the eggs 
is heated, the missionary has a half hour 
for private devotion. 

At 8:00 o’clock the boys bring in six 
gallons of milk—a two-hour job for the 
two boys. Half goes to the twelve pigs, 
three dogs, seven cats, and a parrot. The 
other half is placed in a kettle, where on 
the morrow cream for butter will be 
available. After all the chores are done, 
the boys work in the fields of sweet po- 
tatoes, corn, and yams. (There are about 
two acres of sweet potatoes surrounding 
the station dwelling.) There may also be 
a leaky grass-roof that needs repairing. 

We might take a stroll about the prem- 
ises. Rows of shrubs and hills of sweet 
potatoes border the patch to the boys’ 
dwelling. The walls were made from tree 
bark and the roof was thatched. Nearby 
is the pigsty made of split logs. There 
are three partitions and three grass- 
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Mission House at Raipinka 


roofed sheds. A small wild sow gets 
furious when we admire her better off- 
spring. In spirit she is still a jungle pig. 
The large father comes from good Aus- 
tralian stock. The mother’s desire for 
rooting and destruction of fences was ar- 
rested by an American hog ring. We pro- 
ceed down the hill to the schoolhouse filled 
with boys. They are wrestling with the 
three common R’s and the other more im- 
portant R. To the right another school- 
house is being built. To the left is the 
large thatch-roofed church that will seat 
about three hundred natives. 

The sound of a plane is heard. That is 
“sweet music” to us who live in interior 
New Guinea, for we know that the air- 
plane brings mail and supplies. We lift 
our eyes to the east and look to the aero- 
drome across the Ramu River. (It is an 


hour’s walk from the station.) The pilot 
banks sharply to the left, turns, and 
lands. Boys who live in the village below 
the schoolhouse hurry on their way to the 
aerodrome. One must remain to watch the 
sheep and the goats that feed on the hill- 
side. The cattle have gone to the banks 
of the Ramu where the grass is fresh 
and green. 

A view of an inland mission station is 
a very pastoral one, indeed! 


Note: In the December issue we print- 
ed a story by Rev. Frerichs, “A Raipinka 
Church,” with the picture of the church 
and the congregation assembling. The 
caption under the cut should not have 
been “Rev. C. J. Rebelein, Castalia, Iowa,” 
but “The Raipinka Church on the Day of 
Dedication.” Pardon the error, please! 


MEDICAL REPORT ON LUTHERAN MISSION MADANG 
By Dr. THEO. BRAUN 


The criticism has been leveled against 
mission hospitals in some countries that 
they have such a large number of patients 
that good work is impossible. This is 
true here too. Many patients come be- 
cause of their animistic belief that our 
“sorcery,” especially the rubber-tubed 
stethoscope or just the touch of our hand 
is enough to make them well, and, indeed, 
it should be as good if their faith is 
strong enough, as that of the village 
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sorcerer, and much cheaper. For -these 
the dispensary is good enough, though 
many a case worthy of serious study is 
overlooked thereby. 

In regard to the lepers nothing has 
basically changed. The disease is endemic 
in several areas of our mission field. 

Periodic overcrowding has become ‘an 
acute problem in our native ward. In 
November we had 91 patients in 1310 hos- 
pital days; in October, 81 patients in 
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1027 hospital days. As the native ward 
was built for 36 beds, we were forced to 
quarter patients on the concrete floor. 
The attendant relatives, except mothers 
with infants, are always on the floor. One 
might ask, “Why have these attendants?” 
We answer that we do not have the space 
to segregate the sexes and we do not 
have enough native nursing help to fur- 
nish overnight nursing. As it is, the 
wards are so overcrowded that when a 
thigh fracture pulley breaks during the 
night, one must be careful on entering 
not to step on sleeping relatives. 

Instruction in our training school cov- 
ers religion, reading, arithmetic as it 
applies to the work of medical helpers, 
besides didactic and practical medical 
subjects. 

We have ten students in our school, 
seven supported by their congregations as 
helpers (that is, receiving ten shillings 
per year as salary), three attending as 
probationers. They have daily classes in 
medical subjects and procedures, and it 
is the duty of our European staff to ex- 
plain and teach in the daily round of 
work. These students are the nurses and 
are responsible for order and the general 
welfare of the patients. Besides, they 
have to supply their own food. They have 
their own fields. To accomplish this they 
are divided into two groups, and every 
other afternoon a group is not on hospital 
duty but does its field work. A system 
like this has great advantages for the 
yeunger boys. They are not estranged 
from fieldwork and they acquire a habit 
of working more energetically than the 
average villager ever does. It also breaks 
the monotony of the hospital routine. 


For our two older students with their 
sizable families it entails hardship. They 
have not been willing to accept aid from 
us for fear of influencing the morale of 
the others, some of whom are also mar- 
ried. 


The pastor is the key to the foreign 
mission enterprise. If his light burns 
clear his whole church is full of light. 
If he is a smoking flax, his people are apt 
to be spiritually asphyxiated. 

—Harris FE. Kirk. 


A DIARY LETTER FROM 
MISSIONARY PAUL G. FREYBERG 


Here I am in the village of Asang, pre- 
paring for a baptism here Sunday. I’m 
sitting at a table made by the native 
helper and on a chair made by him too, a 
bit crude, but perfectly satisfactory. I’m 
staying in a house which they have built 
for the use of the missionary. This letter 
is being written by lantern light. 

I am now in charge of the Rai Coast 
congregation. Missionary Kuder was re- 
moved in June and sent to a station in 
the inland, Ogelbeng, to replace one of 
the interned Finschhafen men. So here 
I am, with less than a year’s experience, 
in charge of the largest section of our 
field. I also have the biggest mountains, 
and my people are most famous for sor- 
cery and magic, though there’s plenty of 
that all over. One thing I don’t have, as 
far as I know, cannibalism in my terri- 
tory. Brother Henkelmann on the Laden 
Coast seems to have a monopoly on that. 

Nevertheless, I’m feeling keenly my 
new responsibility and I realize my in- 
sufficiency for the task of shepherding all 
these people. May God give me the 
strength and wisdom to do my work as 
He wants it done. 

I came to Asang day before yesterday, 
August 18. It was only a three and a 
half hours’ journey. I met with the peo- 
ple that day and began hearing their con- 
fessions in the evening. I’ve been holding 
meetings since then at morning and eve- 
ning in which I review the catechism and 
certain important Bible stories, doing 
some explaining and hearing their recita- 
tion as well as questioning them on the 
content. At other times of the day and 
night I have been busy hearing their 
private confessions, usually quitting at 
midnight or after. 

It is remarkable to see how the Word 
of God has sharpened the consciences of 
these people, for they confess even the 
most insignificant thefts sometimes, and 
adultery and evil thoughts from long ago. 
Of course, thefts and adultery have been 
their besetting sins, as well as magic and 
sorcery. I have a huge list of magic words 
that I can send you if you want your 
bananas, taro, yams, or sugar cane to 
come up well, or if you want your pigs 
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to get big and fat, or if you want your 
arrows to find their mark when you shoot 
at a man, etc. 

We expect the natives to give us these 
magic words when they are baptized so 
they will really forsake magic and sor- 
cery, because they have the idea that, if 
these things are revealed, they will lose 
their power. Of course, they have learned 
that these things have no power anyway, 
but this sort of puts the seal on it. 

I’ve. been interrupted a bit by a con- 
versation with the Asang helper and an- 
other mission helper. We were planning 
a symbolical presentation to be given 
after the baptism Sunday. 

It’s now midnight, and we are waiting 
for the men to come with the secret cult 
instruments which will all be shown to 
the women tomorrow. Tonight they are 
going through their secret cult ceremony 
as in heathen times, and tomorrow it will 
be made public, and then all the instru- 
ments will be burned. 

Now I can hear them down at the river, 
trying out the musical instruments. It 
sounds like an orchestra of saxaphones 
tuning up. When they are in practice 
again, they’ll come into the village. They 
used to scare the women and the children 
with these sounds before, but to me the 
instruments sound almost pleasant, 
though a trifle weird. Of course, if a 
woman looked at any of these things a few 
years ago, or got too close to the house of 
the secret cult, she was summarily killed. 
The men seem to be getting closer now 
with their instruments. The noise of the 
drum and the bamboo wind instruments 
is getting louder, so I’ll stop now and go 
out and join the people. 

Well, I went out and had a look at 
their things. They have long bamboos, 
about eight fleet long, through which 
they make their noises. Also, there are 
little bamboos about eight inches long. 
These are partly split and make a reedy 
noise. They also blow across leaves held 
in their hands. There is also a long gourd 
through which they make a deep, hollow 
noise. The sound of the drums is made 
to chime in with their music. They’re 
going at it now. A couple of men put 
on the decorations of leaves and feathers 
and then danced and played their instru- 


ments as in the old days. I think I’ll go 
back and tell them now that they had 
better put the things away and get some 
sleep. 

The music has been stopped. Now I'll 
have to get some sleep. It’s 12:45 A. M.! 


- Such hours as these Papuans keep! I 


thought I was bad enough, but I can’t 
keep up with them. 


Saturday, August 17 


Here I am again at the same table 
writing by the same lantern light. I'll 
tell you a bit about what we did yester- 
day. 

In the morning we met under the trees 
where rows of logs were fixed up like 
benches. There I again questioned them on 
the catechism. I had them recite briefly 
on the story of Nicodemus conversing with 
Jesus, then led over to the catechism ex- 
planation of baptism. By the way, these 
people are a good example, in one way at 
least, for our catechumens at home to 
follow. Although only a few of them have 
learned to speak Ragetta, and quite a 
few don’t even understand it, yet they can 
recite the whole catechism in Ragetta, all 
except the section on the Lord’s Supper 
which they’ll learn by heart later on. They 
also recite eight or ten Bible stories word 
for word. Of course, some of them don’t 
know just what they’re saying, but most 
of them understand the contents pretty 
well. However, most of the time when I 
gave them little sermonettes, I employed 
one of their Amron schoolboys as in- 
terpreter. 


Yesterday afternoon, when most of the 
Christians who are coming to the baptism 
from other villages had arrived, we again 
met under the trees. However, it was 
mostly women who were gathered there, 
for the Asang men were in the village 
getting ready to bring out the secret cult 
instruments. 

We began by having a Christian elder 
address the group on the subject of the 
hoax of the secret cult. While he was 
speaking, the noise of the instruments 
began again. Presently the men arrived, 
and the elder had to stop speaking on 
account of the competition. The men 
were dressed in breechclouts and were 
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decorated with bird of paradise feathers, 
leaves, shells, dogs’ teeth, etc., as in the 
old days of the secret cult. Their faces 
were smeared with red, yellow, or black 
powder, mostly about the eyes, giving 
them a rather hideous appearance. 


Some of them did a kind of dance as 
they tooted on the instruments, while a 
couple of others came along with bows 
and arrows which they drew at us in a 
threatening gesture as they danced about. 
Presently they stopped the racket and 
threw down some of the instruments. A 
Christian elder took a hymnal in one 
hand and one of the instruments in the 
other hand and started to question the 
men on which they would choose, but he 
didn’t seem to word his question right, so 
they didn’t know what to answer. So I 
jumped up and asked the people which 
they chose, this hoax of heathen times, or 
the hymnal, the symbol of Christianity. 
They chose the latter, said a headman, so 
I asked them if they all agreed, and with 
one voice they shouted Ao, that is, yes. 
“What will you do with the other?” I 
asked. “Throw it away,” they said. 


Then I sat down, and the men threw all 
their junk on a heap after removing 
dogs’ teeth, shells, etc., for shells and 
dogs’ teeth are still used as money, espec- 
jally in trading with the heathen. One 
of the leaders of the village, an elderly 
chap, picked up different instruments, 
gave the name of their deity or guardian 
spirit, explained the legend about them, 
then threw them down. He stamped on 
some of them with his foot, breaking 
them and saying that gourds are not to be 
used for this purpose anymore but only 
for drinking water; bamboos, too, are 
now to be used as vessels for water and 
for cooking food. This man also stripped 
off his decorations, gave their names and 
their supposed powers, and threw them on 
the heap. To finish, he told a bit about 
the shells and the other opnaments which 
they are keeping as money, then marched 
over to me and presented me with a high- 
ly prized ring made of a large sea shell; 
it is valued at about five shillings, about 
a dollar in American money. As he gave 
it to me he said it was in return for the 
hymnal which the mission had brought 


them. That was, of course, again sym- 
bolical language, of which they are very 
fond. 


All the men likewise stripped off their 
ornaments and threw them on the pile. 
Then a woman came up with a bunch of 
things that women used in making magic. 
There were a lot of leaves, flowers, etc., 
as well as a stone. These were all sup- 
posed to possess magic powers. As she 
tossed them on the pile, she told what 
they were for, calling them off one by 
one. This was translated into Ragetta 
for us. Some of the things were for 
blessing a new string skirt, making child- 
birth easier, etc. 


Instead of burning all those instru- 
ments (some of them wouldn’t have 
burned well anyway because they were 
green they carried them off to a large 
hole which they had dug and buried them. 
I salvaged one of the short split bamboos. 

Taking this and the ring decoration in 
my hand, I stood up and told the people 
that these two things were to remain in 
my house as a sign. Whenever I look at 
them, I will remember that Asang has 
given up the fashion of Satan’s deception 
and has buried it. In its place they truly 
accept Christianity. But if Asang should 
ever turn back to Satan, I’ll come with 
these two symbols and give them back; 
I’ll simply throw them down in their 
midst and leave. However, I think that 
they will stay at my station. Then we 
closed the meeting. 


Now I'll tell about the baptism that 
took place today. It must have been about 
ten o’clock when we formed a line, some 
helpers, teachers, elders, and I at the 
head, with those to be baptized following 
us in a double line, all clad in their white 
baptismal clothes. We started marching 
through the village, singing a native 
hymn as we went. We shortly came to the 
path leading up from the village to the 
church on the knoll near by. The path 
was decorated on both sides with festoons 
of frayed palm leaves strung up on poles. 
Similar decorations were to be found 
throughout the village and inside the 
church. 


As we came to the beginning of this 
path, we found it blocked with a large 
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barrier of woven palm leaves. As we 
came to it, the barrier was thrown down, 
and several men stood there dressed in 
their dance costumes. They struck up a 
dance tune, beating their hand drums, 
and preceded us up the path, singing 
their heathen song loudly enough to just 
about drown out our hymn. However, as 
we neared the church, the “heathen dan- 
cers” were shoved off to the side and past 
the church while we halted there at the 
door. The door was closed and the way 
barred with a vine rope. When I gave 
the word, the catechumens all turned and 
faced away from the church and said the 
Sekank Bininen, which means forsaking 
deception. That is a paragraph in which 
they renounce Satan and his deceptions, 
such as magic, sorcery, and the secret 
cult. When they had spoken this, they 
again faced about and said the prayer 
which follows the Sekank Bininen. As they 
said “Amen,” I cut the vine with my 
knife, and we opened the door and entered 
the church. 


After I had put on my gown and every- 
one was seated, that is, all who could.get 
in, the Asang helper was led in, bound up 
in so many leaves that he was completely 
covered and unrecognizable. Then several 
men squatted in the front of the church, 
representing the Asang of heathen days. 
When they saw the helper standing there, 
they wondered who he was and why he 
came. One man, evidently representing 
the essence of heathenism, got up and 
tried to drive him away, spitting at him 
and telling him to get out, because he had 
just come to get their possessions and to 
make trouble. Then a man with a felt 
hat, shirt and shorts, representing the 
missionary, told them first to see what 
was beneath the leaves. He removed 
them, and there stood Tambor, holding 
an ax in one hand and a knife in the 
other. The old heathen then wanted him, 
but he was driven out. 


The tools, representing the Word of God 
and congregational work, were given to 
the elders of Asang, who were about to 
become Christian elders and to take over 
the congregational work. They are to 
use them only for congregation work, 
such as building a schoo] or cutting roads 


on a mission trip, or building a helper’s 
house in a heathen village. 

Then we had the opening service, some 
addresses, and the baptism. I baptized 
sixty-nine adults and nineteen children, 
confirming also four youths from a Chris- 
tian village. When this service was over, 
the elders and I went to the village and 
baptized three infirm old women in their 
several houses. The first two were pretty 
sick. When I baptized the third one, they 
told me that the first one died shortly 
after I left her house. They said, “God 
waited for us.” 


This evening, just before dark, we 
buried the corpse. We had time only for 
the interment as a rain was coming up. 
This evening, after the evening meal, 
when we gathered in the village commons 
for devotion in the light of the full moon, 
I delivered a funeral address. I used 
Simeon’s prayer, “Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace,” ete. I told 
them that this was likely Wat’s prayer 
(for so was the aged woman called) as 
she passed away, having seen God’s sal- 
vation, the Light lightening the heathen 
coming into her heart, too. I also said that 
in the old days they would have wept and 
wailed and talked of sorcery, but now we 
are rejoicing that the Lord has taken one 
who was ripe as His firstfruits, and so 
putting the seal of His ownership on the 
harvest. 

After we closed with prayer, I sat with 
them a while as the older Christian elders 
gave short and interesting addresses to 
the new Christian congregation. I left 
after a while and came here to go to bed, 
but I thought I’d better write some more, 
so here it is nearing midnight again. The 
people stopped their talking some time 
ago, and everything is still except for the 
sound of the river below, the heavy 
breathing of my sleeping cook boy, and 
the snoring of one of the men sleeping on 
the veranda, not to mention the subdued 
grunts of the pig which just rubbed itself 
against a post of the house, making it 
shake a bit. I think I’d better crawl under 
my mosquito net and presently add my 
bit to the chorus. Tomorrow morning we 
pull out for another village which has 
asked for baptism, but I think they are 
not yet ready. We’ll see. 
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Basor Experiences 


We arrived here Monday about 12:30 
P. M. after a four and a half hours’ 
march in which we crossed several small 
mountains or foothills. The people here 
had simply assumed that we would bap- 
tize them, though we elders had said that 
we would only see if they were ready. 
Later, since they sent word that they 
would like very much to be baptized, we 
said that we would baptize them if they 
turned out to be ready for baptism. This 
included the villages of Basor and of 
Sinayge, several hours away. We said it 
would have to be at one place, and since 
Basor is larger, we made it Basor. 

Well, because they didn’t send elders 
to the conference they didn’t get things 
straight, and furthermore, Sinayge didn’t 
come here because they claim they got the 
mission first. So you can see that their 
hearts are not really ready for baptism. 
It’s a bit of a letdown to run into some- 
thing like this after the inspiration of the 
baptism at Asang. It is, however, largely 
due to the faulty or insufficient work of 
the native helpers. 

Monday evening I met with them and 
heard their recitation of the Creed. They 
knew that all right, but the helper had 
done no work at all on the explanation 
because he is practically illiterate him- 
self. However, now there is another help- 
er assisting him. I questioned them some 
on the Creed, but only a few of the young- 
er school children did any answering. I 
had a good interpreter, so that if they 
didn’t get it in Ragetta, they could get it 
in their native language. 

Yesterday, in the morning, I had a 
meeting with the elders and their own 
headman. We tried to show them that 
they themselves should see that they are 
not yet ready, even though externals have 
been prepared. They didn’t like it; they 
wanted to be baptized. Some of their head- 
men did some talking in their own lan- 
guage. I had a teacher tell me what they 
said; it was to the effect that if we didn’t 
baptize them, they would quit gathering 
and go back into the bush. Hearing that, 
I jumped up, slammed my books down on 
the floor, and said that if they talk that 
way, they are not ready for baptism; they 
should prepare their hearts first, and then 


we could talk about baptism. Then I 
picked up my books and went to my 
house, one built for my use here. 

We met again last evening, and when 
they were supposed to recite the Com- 
mandments, they did it very poorly, so 
I showed them that by their lack of prepa- 
ration and their words of yesterday morn- 
ing they themselves should see that they 
are not yet ready. I hope they are con- 
vinced now; though whether they are or 
not, I can’t baptize them. 


This afternoon I spent some time try- 
ing to learn a little of the local language 
which happens to cover a large area and 
at which I made a bit of a start before. 
It is great fun for me to study these lan- 
guages—though I suppose I should con- 
centrate on Ragetta so I can develop my 
vocabulary and fluency quickly. Besides, 
I’ll have to learn Kate as soon as possible, 
since we have borrowed a lot of Kate- 
speaking helpers from Finschhafen, and 
they are working a large area of the Rai 
Coast. 

I’m lying on a bed made of a wooden 
frame and bamboo as J write this. It was 
made by the helpers here. Of course, 
I’m under my mosquito net. A little while 
ago I came back from meeting with the 
people in their evening gathering. I ex- 
plained the story of David and Bathsheba 
quite at length, questioning them a good 
deal, partly as an example to the helpers 
who don’t know any kind of questions but 
the who did what? variety, to be answered 
by a sentence or phrase from the book. 

Tomorrow I am going to Sinayge. I 
suppose I shouldn’t because they didn’t 
come here, but since I told them before 
that I would go there Thursday, I’ll go. 

I’ll have only a week at Biliau and 
then I must start out on a trip through the 
section that I haven’t even seen before, 
where a lot of Kate boys are working. 
Harry Dott expects to go with me on this 
trip since he went once with Rev. Kuder 
and knows the ground. This will mean 
a lot more mountain climbing, and when 
that is past, we are to go down to the 
beach at the far end of my territory and 
there baptize another village. The whole 
trip will take around five weeks. If I 
don’t go now, the rainy season will catch 
me. 
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Tarikyan 

It has been over two weeks since I 
wrote the last few pages. I am on the trip 
I mentioned before. I call it the Nankina 
trip, because much of it is over the ground 
drained by the headwaters of the Nan- 
kina River. It is my first big trip alone. 
Rev. Dott didn’t come along because he 
is also on a big trip which is taking him 
into the country across the Ramu River. 
He, too, had to get started on that trip 
quickly in order to make it before the 
rainy season sets in. 

Now to tell you a bit about this trip. 
I was to start last Monday morning right 
after breakfast, but I didn’t get away un- 
til eleven. I had been busy the previous 
few days repairing my boots. They need- 
ed sewing, because the stitches in the 
soles had been worn through on previous 
trips. Although I had never sewed shoes 
before (nor repaired any at all before 
coming to New Guinea.) I had to do it. 
Mr. Linder helped me some with the sol- 
ing, but even then it was a long, hard 
job. I began on Friday and sat up until 
late. Saturday I was up till about two, 
stitching away on the soles. 

Monday morning I had to pack the 
rucksacks. That takes quite a while, so 
it was eleven when I got away with my 
eighteen men and my cook boy. The men 
are Christian elders, headmen of cate- 
chumen villages, and young men of both 
Christian and catechumen villages. 


Warawon 


The drum has been beaten, and the 
people are gathering for our meeting 
here, but I’ll get started on this anyway. 

Monday, September 2, we proceeded 
down the coast to Galek where we took a 
“road” up into the foothills. Parts of this 
path were bad, over slippery rocks on the 
edge of a ravine, and most of it was quite 
steep. I had intended to get to Sindam 
that day, but because of the late start 
it was almost dark when we came to 
Sibog on the beach side of the Mot River. 
Sindam is on the other side and about 
an hour and a half away. 

I was played out from the lack of sleep, 
so I went to bed as soon as I could after 
our evening meal. I slept in the house- 
kiap built for the convenience of the kiap, 


government patrol officer or any white 
man traveling, which means chiefly mis- 
sionaries. 

In the morning I had a meeting with 
the people. This village has had a beach 
native as a helper, but he was removed 
this year when it was learned that he had 
committed adultery with four of the vil- 
lage women! He had also gone down to 
his village and stayed there for long in- 
tervals. That’s the trouble with most of 
the beach helpers. 

I told the Sibog people that the taro 
which we had planted in their village for 
them had not come up but had rotted, 
so we removed it. I asked them if they 
would receive a new plant that would 
come up well. They said yes, they would 
like a new helper if he was one who would 
remain with them, but they didn’t want 
any more beach helpers. I don’t blame 
them. 


After the meeting we left this place 
and went down into the valley, crossed the 
river, and ascended the opposite slope to 
Sindam. Here we had a meal, then I had 
my conference with the helpers, and late 
in the afternoon we met with the people. 
The helpers had chosen the most helpful 
of the strong men of the village, six of 
them, and these I appointed as headmen 
of the village, giving them sticks (like 
walking sticks, prepared beforehand by 
the helpers as symbols of their authority 
and duty. They had arrived at the story 
of the crossing of the Red Sea in their 
hearing of the stories in the helpers’ 
books of introductory lessons for heathen. 
So I told them that Anutu, God, was now 
choosing them each as a Moses to lead 
their people to Him. They should remain 
faithful as Moses did. Some Christian 
elders also gave them short addresses. 
Since none of us is familiar with Kate, 
we had to talk Pidgin. This was translat- 
ed into Kate by Itiliyke, our chief Kate 
helper, who is traveling with us, and the 
helpers then translated it into the local 
language. This procedure has to be fol- 
lowed all along the way in this section. 
Only in Sindam and in one or two other 
places was the language near enough to 
that of a couple of our elders so that they 
could speak to them directly. In a few 
years both the people and I will know 
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enough Kate, I hope, so that I can speak 
to them directly. 

In the evening one of my beach elders 
came in to talk to me a bit and while he 
was standing there talking, he suddenly 
staggered backward and collapsed on the 
floor, unconscious. I sang out for some of 
the men as I tried to revive him. I noticed 
that his body was cold, so we rubbed him 
with eucalyptus liniment and covered him 
with a couple of blankets. It took quite 
a while to bring him to. He said that he 
was still cold, so I gave him a lot of hot 
tea from the potful which had just been 
prepared for my meal. After a while he 
recovered sufficiently to go to another 
house. I don’t know just what was the 
matter with him. He said that he had 
been very angry with his people because 
they hadn’t taken care of his work while 
he went to the elders’ conference, and since 
he was still angry when he left on this 
trip, God visited this sickness upon him. 

We don’t discourage too much these 
ideas of the natives, for, indeed, God does 
punish specific sins with sickness, and 
often the native, by sustained anger or 
brooding, puts himself into a physical 
condition which brings on illness. Then, 
of course, that illness is a punishment. 
On the other hand, they sometimes over- 
emphasize the relation between sickness 
and specific sins, in accordance with old 
heathen ideas. Then we have to put them 
on their guard. In this case the elder’s 
diagnosis was probably correct, so I said 
nothing except that God can forgive all 
sins and take away the punishment. 


In the morning he wasn’t strong enough 
to go with us, so we left him at Sindam. 
After a few days of rest he was to go 
back down to the beach with a helper. 


Bambu 


There are eighteen helpers gathered 
here in my room, squatting on the floor 
and all talking a blue streak in Kate. 
When I meet with them, I usually sit and 
listen, trying to understand a bit of what 
they say, but after a while I get dizzy 
trying to follow the trend of conversation 
from the few words I know, so I’m going 
to give up today. When we meet, they 
always spend about half an hour talking 
among themselves for every minute they 


talk to me or I to them. So I’m going to 
use the interims for writing. 

This time they were through in a hur- 
ry. We discussed the meeting with the 
people which is to take place shortly. 
Later we’ll meet and discuss their prob- 
lems. At that time I’ll have lots of time 
to write. Now I’m waiting for them to 
get things ready and then beat the hand 
drum for the assembly. 

Leaving Sindam at 9:00 A. M. Wed- 
nesday, we went up a long slope, first 
through old gardens and then through 
bush, which means forest. The ascent was 
unbroken, though not steep, until we 
reached the top of the mountain. Here 
the path joined one a little larger. We 
struck out on the larger path for Wakai- 
rak on a road which we would have to 
retrace the next day. This made the 
steep descent from here a little less 
pleasant since we knew we’d have to 
climb back up the next day. Arriving 
at a stream at the foot of this descent, 
we rested a bit, and some of the natives 
bathed in the stream. 


Then we had to climb some more to 
get to our destination which we reached 
at 1:30. We got a big welcome. The road 
was blockaded with a big barrier of 
branches and banana leaves stuck up in 
the ground to form a high wall. A group 
of helpers was gathered on the other side 
of the barrier. As I came up to the bar- 
rier, one of the helpers on the other side 
offered a prayer. When he had finished, 
Itiliyke, who is traveling with me, of- 
fered a prayer. To both of these prayers 
we all joined in saying Jambomac, Amen. 
Then a section of the barrier was broken 
down and quickly torn away, leaving a 
passageway through which I entered. 
There was the whole populace lined up in 
single file on one side of the road with 
flowers or colored leaves in their hands. 

The group of helpers directly in front 
of me struck up a hymn of welcome in full 
voice. Each had flowers or colored leaves 
or frayed palm leaves in one hand. These 
they waved in time to the music as they 
did a kind of dance step, dancing back- 
ward along the path, and so leading me 
into the village. In this case the people 
hadn’t understood the directions of the 
helpers very well, so they turned in be- 
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hind the helpers. However, one of the 
helpers shouted instructions at them, and 
they fell off to the side, making way for 
me to follow the dancing helpers. Behind 
me came my line of beach people and peo- 
ple of Sindam, some of them carrying my 
rucksacks. 


In this way I was led up to the house 
built for my use on these visits. After 
giving a box of matches and a razor blade 
to each of the Sindam boys who carried 
one of my five rucksacks, I entered my 
house, washed up, and changed chothes. 
By that time the helpers had boiled the 
water for my tea and brought me several 
plates of food. There was pork, potatoes 
and greens. 

After I had eaten, the helpers gathered 
in my house, and we discussed the pro- 
gram for the evening. Meanwhile the 
clouds came up, and the village was en- 
veloped in clouds which drifted along in 
streamers. That’s the way it is a great 
part of the afternoon and the evening in 
most of these mountain villages. Fre- 
quently one can hardly make out the 
shapes of the houses and the people more 
than twenty yards away. 

“In the late afternoon we had a meeting 

with the people at Wakiarak. The vil- 
lagers were all squatting in a clear space 
in the center of the village. At one side 
a kind of stage had been erected. It was 
something like the runways they have 
in America to drive cattle up into a truck, 
only a little steeper. It was all covered 
with leaves and decorations. Down below 
the high end of this stage a large hole had 
been dug into which they were to throw 
their magic and sorcery instruments; for 
these people have come to the point where 
they want to throw away these things 
and receive the Word of God. In their 
meetings they have come to the story of 
Noah. 

From this stage over to a banana tree 
some distance away a vine was stretched, 
barring the approach to the meeting place. 
On the vine were hung nettles, magic 
and sorcery instruments, and all kinds 
of rubbish. My beach people and I sat 
on the opposite side of this rope, away 
from the people, while the group of help- 
ers put on the dramatic presentation. 

First a group of about half a dozen 


hideous heathen appeared from behind 
some houses. If I hadn’t known they were 
my Ulap helpers and beach boys, I would 
certainly have taken them for genuine 
savages. They were dressed in breech- 
clouts and all kinds of shell ornaments, 
dogs’ teeth, ete. They were smeared from 
head to foot with dirt and ashes, and 
leaves stuck in their hair, and carried 
bows and arrows. They walked in and 
out among the people, quarreled among 
themselves, drew their bows at one an- 
other and at the people, and generally 
represented the heathen way of life. 


While this was going on, there came a 
yodel from over the rise of ground back 
of us, and presently a group of helpers 
appeared, clean and well-dressed in loin- 
cloths and jackets, and carrying knives 
and axes. They came up near us and 
called to the heathen, but they said, “‘These 
are evil men, they have no ornaments; 
they must be trash.” Saying this, they 
drew farther away on their side of the 
rope, and some made as though to shoot 
them. The helpers who were on our side 
of the rope marked out ground for a 
house and set up sticks to represent cor- 
ner posts. Then they tried approaching 
the heathen again, telling them that they 
had come to bring them something good. 
They showed them their knives and their 
axes. Little by little the heathen came 
closer, threw down their bows and arrows, 
and wanted to come to the helpers. The 
helpers also tried to go to the heathen, 
but the way was barred with the rope 
which had nettles and sorcery junk fas- 
tened to it. 

At this point I got up and asked the peo- 
ple (through two interpreters) whom the 
heathen with their bows and arrows rep- 
resented. They answered, “Us.” Then I 
told them the helpers had come to bring 
them the knowledge of God and His way, 
and the people now want to leave their old 
way of life and come to the helpers, but 
the road is barred with these little things 
of Satan, this junk that belongs to the 
heathen way of life. I asked, “What are 
you going to do about it?” They replied, 
“Tear it away; throw it away!” “But 
you aren’t able to do that yourselves,” I 
continued, “so I’ll give you something to 
help you. I’m going to appoint headmen 
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for you who will work with the helpers 
and drive out Satan and his tools.” So 
saying, I called the names of thirteen 
men who had been chosen by the helpers 
as headmen, just as I had done at Sindam. 
These headmen are called sasac in the 
Kate language. 


I told the sasac that they were to work 
with me and the helpers if they wanted 
to tear away these things that stood in 
their way. Then I took a knife and cut 
the rope, and the sasac beat the things 
with their sticks and cleared them out of 
the way. 

By the time it was dark they built fires 
until the place was pretty well lit up. 
Then each person got his sorcery equip- 
ment, mounted the stage, said a few 
words in which these things were re- 
nounced, threw them down into the hole 
and spit on them. 


A few of these short speeches were 
translated for me. A sample might be 
something like this, “Satan, you have 
burdened me with this deception of yours 
long enough. Now God’s Word has set me 
free. I’m throwing your rubbish away to 
be buried forever!” 

Out of the junk J salvaged a stick which 
was supposed to have the power to poison 
a person’s food (in combination with the 
proper magic words) so that he would 
die. I also got the jawbone of an ancestor 
which had all kinds of magical powers. 


When everything was thrown away, 
the men, women and children scrambled 
about covering up the hole. Then a shrub 
was passed around for each man to touch, 
likewise one for the women. These I 
planted on the “grave” of the old way of 
life. We closed the meeting with a hymn 
and a prayer. 


NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


Last month we could inform you that a 
part of our Christmas Cheer of 1941 had 
arrived in New Guinea. We haven’t 
heard whether the other cases have been 
received but trust that under the protect- 
ing hand of the Lord they will also reach 
their destination. 

Our shipment of Christmas Cheer in 


1941 was rather large, and packing and 
sending 164 boxes was quite a task. Forty- 
six of these cases left from Pittsburgh, 
62 were from Dubuque, most of the lat- 
ter being smaller than those packed at 
other stations. Oregon City got 13 cases 
ready for shipment, and St. Paul 43. 
Just stop and think how much love and 
devotion to our mission field is manifested 
in the contents of these cases. Many 
sincere thanks to all of you who helped 
us with your contributions. 


In 1940 and also in 1941 we were able 
to include with our Christmas Cheer 
some boxes containing 30,000 communion 
wafers. These were made and donated 
by the deaconesses of the Milwaukee 
Hospital. 


Not so long ago a letter from one of 
the ladies of our mission staff, Mrs. H. Alt, 
came here, and we thought you would 
like to read it, too, as it is an interesting 
one. Here it is: 


Dear Mrs. Taeuber: 


From Begesin, where I am spending several 
weeks vacation with my children, I send hearty 
greetings to you. I had often made up my mind 
to come here but was always afraid of the bad roads. 
But at last I did take courage and now I am go 
glad that my children and I can enjoy the invigor- 
ating mountain air up here at Begesin. 


When we left Madang, we traveled with the auto 
as far as the Gum River. In former years we had 
to make this part of the trip on foot, and this 
would take one and a half hours. But sincere thanks 
to you, dear friends, who helped that we now have 
a better mode of travel. Reaching the Gum River, 
we were taken across in a canoe. It took quite a 
while until all of our things had been ferried across. 
That is one thing in New Guinea—one has to learn 
to wait, even if you didn’t learn this virtue in the 
years before. 

Our travel party was so glad to see that the trac- 
tor was waiting for us. The trailer was piled high 
with all of our belongings. Some cargo for Amele 
was included, too. My trunk was set in the center 
of the trailer, and Mrs. Braun and I sat on it, thus 
occupying a first-class seat. My little daughter 
Edith sat on my lap, and my small son Siegfried 
sat behind me. He complained more than once 
that his seat was not very comfortable, but I con- 
soled him with the thought how it would be if he 
had to walk this long stretch. Twice we stopped 
enroute to Amele to pick up some sick people. 
We just marveled where all the people could be 
put, but it seems there was always some corner 
left somewhere. Mrs. Braun’s house girls and 
many boys, as well as Dr. Braun and Rev. Welsch, 
the two last named just returning from a meeting 
of the Executive Board of Lutheran Mission 
Madang, were on the trailer, too. 

It is just marvelous what the tractor has ac- 
complished. Formerly one reached Amele with a 
bad headache because one had to go through deep 
holes right along. Mr. Kuehn has literally removed 
mountains with the tractor. In former years it 
was always dangerous to crawl up the high hills 
with the auto after a heavy rain. We often held 
our breath and wondered how things would turn 
out. It is really a pleasure to see the good road 
now, and we owe many thanks to those who helped 
purchase the caterpillar tractor. 


After a four-hour trip we arrived in Amele. 
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There it was decided that we should start out early 
the next morning, for the weather was good, and 
one does not know how long it will stay that way. 
We were fortunate in that it did not rain during 
the night. Before we left early in the morning we 
had to make some sort of transportation conveyance 
for little Edith. Two long poles with a copra 
sack between them and another pole across the 
top, all tied with bush rope, did the trick. And 
now we could start. It was lucky for us that the 
Gogol River was not very high. This river we 
crossed on a raft. 


A horse was waiting for me on the last lap of our 
journey. For hours we’traveled up hill and down 
dale. Once we stopped for something to eat. 
Around four in the afternoon a heavy tropical 
downpour descended on us, and as we were right 
in the deep of the jungle, there was no place where 
we could go for shelter. The road was so narrow 
that the horse barely had space to put its feet. At 
six darkness came over us, and I couldn’t see a 
thing. Presently two little native boys appeared, 
and I called to them, “Please show the horse the 
way, I can’t see a thing.”’ “‘O Missus,”’ they replied, 
“we feel sorry for you and we will be glad to help 
you.” A little while later Nagi, who is being raised 
by Rev. and Mrs. Welsch, appeared with a lan- 
tern. How good it was to see this light. At eight 
o’clock we had finally reached our destination and 
were thankful to God for His protection on this 
trip. 

On Easter Day confirmation and baptismal serv- 
ices took place here. All of the house girls of 
Mrs. Welsch took part. There were fifteen of them. 
It warms one’s heart to see what has been done 
for these girls who come from the far inland. 
Many of them had vermin on themselves and were 
covered with sores; one even had an attack of 
ringworm which had been cleared up by now. 
They could neither read nor write and had to learn 
the Amele language. Now they are clean and dili- 
gent girls. Five of them were married on Easter 
Monday to teachers who had the year before been 
graduated from the seminary at Amron. One of 
these teachers had charge of the middle school 
located at Amele. It was with deep pleasure that 
I witnessed this festival. It makes one feel as 
though we were coming a step closer to our goal 
of making Christians of the heathen. 


In closing I would thank our friends of missions 
most sincerely for all the lovely Christmas gifts 
they have sent to us again. We were so glad and 
thankful that we could make up gift packages for 
our dear Papuans and thus make them happy at 
Christmas time. I can’t express in words how 
happy I felt about this. I would like to say to all 
of you, “May the Lord reward you for this.” 

For us, too, the Christmas holidays 
have come and gone, and although Christ- 
mas of 1942 is a long way off, still it is 
not too early to start with plans for the 
Christmas Cheer for Lutheran Mission 
Madang. You know that all of the boxes 
containing this Cheer have to leave early 
in summer and have to be packed even 
eaerlier than that so they may be ready 
for shipment when the time comes. If 
you plan to help us fill these boxes, we 
shall be happy to include your contribu- 
tion. Our new request sheet tells you 
what we should like to have. A post card 


request will bring it to you. 


Mrs. R. TAEUBER, 
1313 Earl Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


WHAT HAS NEW GUINEA TO OFFER 
THE LAYMAN? 


By BERT JAESCHKE 


This article, coming from the pen of Brother Bert 
Jaeschke of New Guinea, while on furlough in 
Australia, appeared in the LUTHERAN HERALD, 
organ of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Australia. Without permission, but with grate- 
ful acknowledgment, we reprint the article in the 
LUTHERAN MISSIONARY. This is the first of three 
installments. 


This and similar questions I have been 
asked on many occasions since my arrival 
from New Guinea. There are many kind 
hearts to whose generous help and earnest 
prayers the mission owes its very exist- 
ence. I feel it, therefore, only fair to tell 
them of my experiences during my first 
seven and a half years in the Lutheran 
Mission Madang. 

My first happy glimpses of the land of 
my destiny I obtained when nearing Port 
Moresby, our first port of calling, and the 
mountains at the back of it loomed up in 
the distance. But the hours still pass by 
before our boat finally nears and pulls 
into the harbor. Then, while she prepares 
to tie up at the wharf, we are suddenly 
surrounded by a host of canoes, paddled 
by little, naked native boys. Their pro- 
fession is diving for the coins which the 
passengers toss into the water for them, 
and mighty few escape them. Whenever 
they get one, they pop it into their mouths 
and beg for more, “Tro mi nada won.” 
The town is hemmed in by hills which, for 
the bigger part, are bare and rocky. The 
sun, passing almost overhead, seems to 
beat down on the unshaded streets with- 
out mercy. I do not know what the tem- 
perature was, but in silence I was hoping 
that Madang would not be as hot as this 
place. I was soon to realize that New 
Guinea is not everywhere alike. Already 
our next port with its palm trees and 
many other tropical trees, shrubs and 
flowers, due largely to a much greater 
rainfall, was like a beautiful garden. This 
was the little island of Samarai. 

Rabaul, the capital of the Mandated 
Territory, where we arrived a few days 
later, is a beauty spot, too. Lovely, big 
shade trees line the streets, so no one need 
walk in the sun. One thing that struck 
me was that most of the cars and the 
trucks that come and go are driven by 
natives, obviously quite proud of their 
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lot. Not far away are the Mother and 
the two Daughters, the first volcanoes 
I saw. Little did one imagine at the time 
that they were preparing for a new out- 
burst in the not too distant future. We 
next stopped again on the mainland at 
Salamaua, which is a supply base for the 
Morobe goldfields, directly inland from 
this point. Lae, not far away, is the base 
for the New Guinea Airway, from where 
the largest air-freight service in the world 
used to be carried out. Dredges, trucks, 
ears and a lot of other machinery were 
being regularly flown across the high 
mountains into the inland since there are 
no roads on which to transport them. 
Leaving Lae, our boat next made a hur- 
ried call at Finschhafen, in the neighbor- 
hood of which our pioneer missionary, Dr. 
Flierl, fifty-five years ago made his be- 
ginning with mission work in 1886. At 


last our captain set his course for Ma- 
dang—good news! Not that I didn’t en- 
joy the sea trip, I did—but after about 
three weeks of doing nothing one almost 
began to look forward to a change, and 
I especially, for I longed for this work 
for so long. 

It was about 6:00 A. M., or about sun- 
rise on Monday, September 18, when the 
Macdhui pulled into Madang harbor. 
Tourists claim Madang as being among 
the nicest tropical harbors, and I agree. 
Cocoanut palms are the chief ornamental 
trees there. Their lofty crowns throw 
many starlike shadows on the evergreen 
lawn below. Rain trees, Crotons and Stag- 
horns, also add to the beauty. The town 
is not very large. It is made up of Euro- 
pean residences, probably numbering 
twenty or thereabouts, the government 
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MISSION AUXILIARY HONOR ROLL 


The main project of the Mission Auxiliary is the distribution of its mission 
papers, THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY and DIE MISSIONS-STUNDE. This is a work in 
which each reader of our papers can take part. 


Your friends and fellow-church members can’t be interested in the Lord’s work 
of missions unless they know something about the work, about its need and its prog- 
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To arouse interest in them will you please mention to them THE LUTHERAN 
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Editor ELMER J. BRAUN 
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SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


A. For Emergency Account; Where Most Needed; General: 
Tabitha L. A., Rushville, Nebr. FE Spa ci, MEME CROCE Sy BA ee OE ORT Ot nce REE oe $ 20.00 
Mrs. Herbert Behrens, Dorchesterj Wiss oe ee 7 2.00 


Memorial Wreath in memory of Rev. SWict Sere Mie CI ere Soe es: eae acy uest cs. teieed rie 1.00 
INGO) TO pene te te reenter MRE eM et Ar gine Sa) So aye sddoaosedebhes Lacie 100.00 
iWimee Pioehne, wb etersbure iy Michie force cat eet secs cccess cnsnca pavihine susessudoneietbaenauelisess 25.00 
MrstHlizabeth sHottmanns Russellville;, Moggers cose. ccccrcecs-nicccrcsuecsestionxsnans ioe eee 1.00 
\Waneeimbrockmn eshilers OHIO nr screeners om re eee ee eee ate en Pe oe 10.00 
Mrs PROsamDitter SJ Ones Doro wll lm eee. Steers ces covch ade ty feves Coss vocey su ssad peu tendo vean 100.00 
Reveal eal OCOOK MING DEM oe svc cnkg scare eee usseses looedee tes ccaecov eee soe ced cece besoecds 40.00 
INSP N Ee N SUN GS © Labret eee nee ee os OM aps Rue Sed Halos Fee eacdag adie tiinectels 300.00 


Mass eh stiermicars tens OSDICOS Ha WAS. pce otters coca ise sn tos screenees oeeesu cach ee cee. 2.50 
Mince sicily ODEN eV Aleve MINN conse cn cae eee ters act Re 2 re ee 1.00 
MrsteMlarveiiley er ml na dillaamNe bien clr i siete scr cesndht hse cities coded ote ae ancseiehs 1.00 
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(Continued from page fourteen) 


building, two large stores, our own Lu- 
theran supply house and chapel, and 
Chinatown, a section allotted to the 
Chinese. 

Missionaries who were awaiting me did 
not fail to make me feel at home right 
then and there. In fact, I had already 
been fortunate to be in the company of 
some of our mission personnel all the 
way from Brisbane. They were Brother 
and Mrs. Hermann Alt and their little 
Guenther, who had come to Australia 
some months previous for health reasons 
and were now returning to the mission 
field. My home for the first few days was 
in the house of Captain and Mrs. Radke 
on Ragetta Island, right near Madang. 
Brother Radke is the mission ship’s cap- 
tain, but at this time also had charge of 
the Nagada cocoanut plantation. This 
plantation, I was soon told, was to be my 
future place. True enough, within the 
next few days the old Rheno, mission 
boat, took us on for a five-mile run to 
Nagada. The evening saw us back on 
Ragetta. This was repeated several times, 
but after a week I became permanently 
stationed on the plantation, finding my- 
self all alone in that large six-room house 
with big verandas, built four feet above 
the ground, and among half a hundred 
New Guinea natives who were working 
there under contract with the mission. 
Maybe you can imagine my feelings! But 
it really was not so bad at all. These boys, 
as we call them, were very kindly disposed 
toward me and tried hard to make them- 
selves understood by means of Pidgin 
English and by signs. In the days that 
followed I picked up quite a lot of their 
amusing language, but possibly not with- 
out having dealt in some of my English. 
Brother Radke did not forget me either, 
for whenever time permitted, he came 
sailing across on the Rheno and assisted 
in introducing me into plantation work. 
Some of you may ask, “What really is a 
cocoanut plantation?” I will try briefly 
to describe one in the next installment. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT OUR INDIA 
MISSION SINCE THE WAR 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By Dr. C. V. ‘SHEATSLEY 


Many inquiries concerning the welfare 
of our India mission since our entrance 
into the war have come to this office. 
We shall endeavor to give such informa- 
tion as is at hand at the present time. 


In the first place, our India mission 
is going on as usual, India not yet hav- 
ing been directly affected by the war. 
This means that our missionaries in In- 
dia are at their accustomed places carry- 
ing forward the mission work in the 
regular way. We are assured by reports 
from the field that since the Jubilee 
Celebration in September of 1941 an 
added interest and impetus has been 
given to the work by the Indian Chris- 
tians themselves. This is part of the 
good fruit coming out of the celebration. 


The greatest handicap among our mis- 
sionaries in India is that those whose 
furlough to the homeland is due in 1942 
will most likely not be allowed to travel 
on the high seas and the missionaries in 
America whose furlough has already ex- 
pired, or will expire in 1942, will not be 
able to return to India. For example, 
Miss Ruth Meyer, whose return to India 
late in 1941 was hindered by illness, is 
still sojourning in America and, no doubt 
will continue to do so for many months 
to come, as no steamship line is now run- 
ning directly from America to India. 
Doubtless a passport would not be 
granted by the State Department of our 
Government at the present time permit- 
ting American citizens to travel to India. 
Of course, Rev. Wilch and his family are 
not due to return to India until next fall, 
but it is doubtful if they will then be 
able to get passage to India. Thus mis- 
sionaries on this side of the ocean will 
be held; likewise our missionaries in In- 
dia will be held in that country until 
travel on the high seas becomes safer 
and more regular. This situation, of 
course, complicates our furlough schedule 
and hampers the work to some extent. 


Mail is still going back and forth even 


though a little irregular, and we are still 
able to cable funds as needed. 

We trust that throughout our Church 
there will be no thought of relinquishing 
any part of the work or recalling mis- 
sionaries, but we will continue to pray 
for the work and for all of our mis- 
sionaries that the Lord will protect them 
and bless their work. 


On our field in New Guinea the work 
is somewhat disturbed and disarranged 
and the conditions arising out of the 
war are much more difficult to overcome. 
Yet let it be known that the work itself 
is not so much disturbed, except that our 
missionaries who are there are over- 
burdened, but it is hoped that native 
helpers will be forthcoming to assist 
them. ; 

We also desire at this point to thank 
the pastors and people throughout the 
American Lutheran Church for the fine 
cooperation and willing response to the 
India Jubilee Offering which the Board 
asked for in September of 1941. At this 
writing more than fifteen thousand dol- 
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lars have been sent in. This assures the 
completion of the High School at Reni- 
gunta with some left for other worthy 
projects that have been waiting some 
time for assistance. The Foreign Board 
meets January 22 and 23 when the mat- 
ter will be carefully considered. Again 
in the name of the Board of Foreign 
Missions we thank all who have kindly 
donated to the Jubilee Offering and may 
the Lord abundantly bless these gifts to 
the extension of His kingdom. 

The children of our India missionaries 
(six of them) who are attending Capital 
University are all at work in their stud- 
les, and though some of them may be dis- 
appointed because their parents will not 
be able to come home on regulary fur- 
lough this year, they nevertheless will 
go right on with their work and in the 
end we trust everything will come out all 
right. 

Dr. Muthaiya who is in the medical 
school in New York, and will likely not 
be able to return to India next fall, will 
also find plenty of employment here do- 
ing deputation work and meeting our 
people in various parts of the country. 


Thus, while matters are somewhat dis- 


arranged, we are making the best of it 
and going right along as our Lord has 
commissioned us. 

Instead of missionary opportunities, 
both home and foreign, decreasing on ac- 
count of the world conflict, they are 
everywhere increasing. Likely after the 
great conflict is over, especially foreign 
mission opportunities will loom up in 
larger proportions than ever before in 
this generation. So let us gird ourselves 
for the great enterprise and put on the 
whole armor of God. 

We would like to urge that those who 
desire a presentation of the work in 
1942 write in to the home office as soon 
as possible. The work can be presented 
by an address or the showing of motion 
pictures or the slides as desired, either 
by the secretaries or missionaries in the 
homeland. Probably in this way we can 
avoid the piling up of dates in the fall 
of the year which sometimes overtax our 
vesources. 


NEW GUINEA IN WAR TIME 


By THE REv. R. TAEUBER 


Now that the war is raging in the Pa- 
cific many mission friends are deeply con- 
cerned about our New Guinea Mission. 
... We have not heard from New Guinea 
since the war with Japan started, but 
we have been told that we may reach 
New Guinea by airmail and by cable. 

. . No missionaries can travel to and 
from New Guinea while the present hos- 
tilities between Japan and us prevail. 
Neither can any goods be sent to New 
Guinea. Fortunately the commissary 
boxes from the various stations over here 
reached their destination safely just in 
time. How thankful we ought to be for 
that and also for the fact that our treas- 
urer, Dr. Braun, was able to send some 
money to the field before hostilities be- 
gan. We have reason to hope that it will 
be possible to supply our field with the 
necessary funds in the future... . 

We must remember that only twenty- 
four of the regular staff of thirty-nine 
are now on our field, not counting the 
eleven married women who, of course, 
have their part in mission work, sharing 
all the weal and the woe of their hus- 
bands. In several cases the wife of a 
missionary took over a full-time position 
to help out in the emergency. 

What a help it would be if those fif- 
teen absent missionaries were now on the 
field. But seven had to be sent to Fin- 
schhafen to rescue that mission for the 
Lutheran Church; five are away on fur- 
lough and sick leave and cannot return; 
and three have been interned. 


When the doors to New Guinea were 
still open we failed to respond as we 
should have. . . . Now the doors have 
been closed. We do not know for how 
long. Will we be found ready, if God, 
in His mercy and at His own time, opens 
them again? 

Five missionaries are waiting eagerly 
to return to New Guinea, one new man 
is ready to go, four young ladies are 
waiting to join their fiancees on the field 
as helpmates and to share missionary 
work with them. 

In its plea for more missionaries the 
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executive committee on the fields in ses- 
sion during the month of July, says: 
“We search in vain for an adequate ex- 
pression to portray our crying need for 
at least five additional ordained and 
three lay missionaries.” To this Super- 
intendent Fliehler added, “This is a re- 
quest for bona fide needs, makes no al- 
lowance for present emergencies, and is 
not elicited by them.” 

We also think of missionaries Pietz, 
Kuder, Hannemann and_ Inselmann, 
whose families are over here. Though 
these men will be glad to know that their 
families are in good care over here, 
they, nevertheless, will feel very lone- 
some and will now miss them more than 
ever. Our heart goes out to them in 
profound sympathy. 


What are we going to do about it all? 
. .. Let us do what we can. If ever 
there was a time that called for “prayer 
everywhere, lifting up holy hands, with- 
out wrath and doubting,” it is now. We 
can do more for our mission, our mis- 
sionaries and their families by prayer 
than by worry and lamentations. Let 
congregations at services, societies at 
meetings, and mission friends in smaller 
circles pray together. But let us also 
speak to God about these troubles in our 
daily private prayers. And let’s not for- 
get the missionaries and their families 
of our India Mission. They, too, need 
our prayers. 


If we are faithful in supporting our 
missions with ardent and intercessory 
prayers, we need hardly be reminded of 
our duty to support them also with the 
necessary means. We must ease the task 
of our brethren on the field by providing 
adequate funds. We should also see to 
it that men and means can be rushed to 
the field if and when God in His merey 
again opens the doors. 


HAVE YOU EVER noticed that the man 
who has the least to crow about in him- 
self always demands much of others? 


Too MANY are living a 
life,”’—-self service only. 


“cafeteria 


Extracts from 
REPORT FOR THE INDIA MISSION 
BY EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SHEATSLEY 
for the year 1941 


I. General Conditions 

As the war spreads around the world 
it, of course, continues to affect both of 
our missions more and more. Referring 
especially to India, travel to and from 
the field is temporarily suspended. This 
will entail not only some disarrangement, 
but also some hindrances to the work. 
For example, missionaries now in the 
homeland cannot reach India, and those 
due for furlough this year likely cannot 
come from India, and we cannot send 
any replacements to India. However, 
seeing that we are allies of Britain and 
her domains, it is not likely that any 
political barriers will be thrown in the 
way of our missionaries continuing their 
work. However, the war may affect the 
Indian Nationals as to hinder especially 
the school work and may cause some 
financial embarrassment. Otherwise, our 
missionaries should be entirely safe un- 
less actual hostilities should occur in In- 
dia, which would place them and their 
families in some danger and probably 
disarrange their work. In all of these 
matters we have no true knowledge as 
to what may come and can only pray 
that the Lord will so direct matters that 
no harm will come to our brethren on 
the field. 

II. Personnel 

Latest advices from the field indicate 
that all of our missionaries are in fairly 
good health and busy at their work. And 
while there is no complaint offered, it is 
apparent that most of our missionaries 
have too many irons in the fire, that is, 
they must do too many different things 
apart from the direct evangelistic work 
unto which they have been specifically 
called. I made this same observation 
twenty-one years ago in my report on 
our India Mission Field. I noticed that 
Dr. Moll after his return from India 
made practically the same observation. 
And yet in all this time very little has 
been done in the matter except to add 
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to the many duties of the foreign mis- 
sionary. I am wondering whether at this 
time we should not discuss ways and 
means of at least relieving our mission- 
aries to some extent of some of the ex- 
traneous matters. Probably the placing 
of a superintendent or director on the 
grounds of the hospital or high school 
at Renigunta as a financial director for 
the whole mission might solve some of 
our difficulties. 

At the present time we have nine or- 
dained and married missionaries on the 
field and four women missionaries who 
have charge of independent work. There 
are fifteen children of missionaries in 
India with six in the homeland attending 
Capital University. Missionaries in the 
homeland are Miss Ruth Meyer and Rev. 
A. W. Wilch and family. Ruth Meyer 
was due to return to India last Novem- 
ber but owing to her illness she at that 
time could not be sent. Since the begin- 
ning of this year no ship facilities can 
be secured for her return. Passage 
money paid for her return in 1942 has 
been refunded to the Board in toto. Of 
-course, there is nothing we can do now 
except to wait the time when lanes for 
passenger boats can be again opened to 
India. 

Dr. Charles Muthaiya of our hospital 
in Renigunta is at the present time at- 
tending medical college in New York and 
expected to return to India some time 
next fall, which return, of course, is now 
in question. 

Your Board should at this time take 
some action as to how those detained in 
the homeland are to be employed beyond 
the time of their furlough which, of 
course, at the present time is indefinite; 
also, if the Board has any advice to give 
to the missionaries who are detained in 
India beyond the time of their regular 
furlough, these matters should now be 
discussed. 

The young people who are at Capital 
University are making commendable 
progress in their work. Ruth Oberdor- 
fer graduates next June and would be 
glad to know if the Board has any sug- 
gestions to offer relative to her future 
training or employment in India. 


III. Diamond Jubilee 


Of course, the most outstanding event 
of the year was the observance of the 
Diamond Jubilee, September 27, 28, and 
29. From all reports coming from India 
it was a successful observance, large 
numbers from all over the field partici- 
pating in the main service at Nayudupet 
where, with an attendance of over 3,000, 
the formal observance of the anniversary 
was held. It must have been an inspir- 
ing sight as in early morning the people 
began coming from all directions to- 
wards Nayudupet in trains, busses, ox- 
carts, and on foot, with floral decora- 
tions everywhere, and a friendly Chris- 
tian spirit prevailing—even the Hindus 
catching the spirit and joining in the 
festivities. Several of our missionaries 
tell us they can notice a deepening of re- 
sponsibility among the Indian people in 
the matter of supporting and extending 
their church. Generally there is much 
rejoicing in the gospel. 

The financial response at the time of 
the Jubilee was already over Rs. 12,000 
which, where the average wage is about 
ten cents per day, is even a formidable 
sum. The Board also notices the heroic 
response to this fund on the part of the 
missionaries, who have led the vanguard 
of the entire church both in India and 
in America in their contributions to the 
Jubilee Celebration. 

In the homeland the anniversary seems 
to have been rather generally observed 
throughout the American Lutheran 
Church, and it seems also that the best 
of spirit was in evidence where it was 
celebrated and in the contributions that 
have been sent in to the general offices 
of the Church. The amount at this writ- 
ing is over $15,000, which seems to have 
been more than was generally expected 
without any high pressure methods used 
in securing this amount. It surely was 
a free will offering in the best sense of 
the term. 

Another feature of the celebration in 
India indicating very fine Christian spirit 
among the various missions of that area 
was the general participation of the sur- 
rounding missions in the festivities, and 
especially the part taken by our Luther- 
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an brethren of the ULCA. We antici- 
pate a like response in the 100th anni- 
versary celebration in the ULCA during 
the year of 1942. 
IV. Building of Girl’s School at Gudur 

Another outstanding item in the year’s 
work in India is the building of the addi- 
tion to the Girls’ School at Gudur from 
the funds of $4,500 allotted for this pur- 
pose by the Women’s Missionary Federa- 
tion. Building operations are now in full 
swing and we can probably look forward 
to the completion of the work in 1942. 

V. High School at Renigunta 

The Board is awaiting action of the 
trustees for the Church with reference to 
proceeding with the completion of the 
high school at Renigunta. Ample funds 
for this project are now in the hands of 
the Board and it would seem that barring 
any hindrances which the war might im- 
pose we should have to go ahead on 
this project. 


SOMETHING TO BE DESIRED 


“Give me the love of friends and I 
Shall not complain of cloudy sky, 
Or little dreams that fade and die. 
Give me the clasp of one firm hand, 
The lips that say, ‘I understand,’ 
And I shall walk on holy land. 
For fame and fortune burdens bring, 
And winter takes the rose of spring, 
But Friendship is a Godlike thing.” 


IT WOULD BE the wrong angle entirely 
to try to promote a spirit of stewardship 
by emphasizing its rewards, for giving 
to God in order to be rewarded for it is 
directly contrary to a real spirit of 
stewardship. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that he who is a good steward in 
the use of his gifts and possessions is 
more greatly blessed than any other. He 
may not have as much as some, but the 
little that he has produces more joy and 
benefit than the much that another has. 
As the loaves and fishes in Jesus’ hands 
became food for a multitude, so does the 
little, that a faithful steward has, cover 
his every need, for it has been given to 
Christ and has been blessed.—Lutheran 
Herald. 


NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


Statistics may be dry to a lot of people 
tryin to struggle through them but 
there are always exceptions, as for in- 
stance, those connected with the work of 
the Commissary Department of the 
Women’s Missionary Federation. We 
compared records kept these many years 
and found that in 1939 666 societies and 
individuals responded to our appeal for 
help in filling our Christmas Boxes. By 
1940 the number of donors had increased 
to 762, almost 100 more than in the year 
previous. Later on we can tell you how 
many there were in 1941; we are now 
deep in the work of compiling these 
figures. 

Many states were heard from as the 
following list will show. Alabama was 
represented with one contribution; Ar- 
kansas with the same number; California 
with 16; Colorado with 7; Idaho with 5 
and Illinois with 61. Indiana had 18; 
Iowa 88; Kansas 12; Maryland 5; Michi- 
gan 45; Minnesota 50; Missouri 5; Mon- 
tana 1; Nebraska 28; New York 12; 
North Carolina 1; North Dakota 9. Ohio, 
as far as numbers are concerned, was 
at the head of the list, having 183 con- 
tributions. From Oklahoma came 1, from 
Oregon 17; from Pennsylvania 34; from 
South Dakota 26; from Texas 58; from 
Virginia 1; from Washington 238; from 
West Virginia 3; and from Wisconsin 
55. One society in Washington, D. C., 
remembered our cause also. 


In a letter written in October by the 
superintendent of Lutheran Mission Ma- 
dang, which reached us shortly before 
the war in the Pacific broke out, we 
were informed that all of the Christmas 
Cheer had arrived and we were so glad 
to know of this. 


We are hoping very much that it will 
be possible to send our boxes again this 
year, for we know only too well how 
much our Lutheran Mission needs all the 
things which we have been sending. It 
would be a serious handicap for our mis- 
sion should this not be done, but under 
conditions as they now prevail we see 
not much hope for that. Still we would 
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suggest and even plead with our friends 
that they go ahead with the work for 
this department as they have planned. 


We would ask, though, that any group 
sewing for the Commissary Department 
keep its gifts at home until such a time 
when they can be packed and shipped. 
The sending stations have no facilities 
for storing the boxes which are packed 
and to have this done by some firm would 
cost us a lot of money. And it is really 
not necessary if you will store your pack- 
age in your own home. Please keep 
this in mind in these trying times. 

Referring once more to the Christmas 
Boxes, one member of our mission staff 
wrote not so long ago: “.... Out in the 
wilds one is apt to get out of touch with 
civilization. The longer I’m here, the 
more I realize this danger and see the 
need of strengthening the tie with the 
home church. It is this personal factor 


of human interest that makes the Christ- 
mas Cheer and the work of the Commis- 
sary Department so important.” 

Right here we want to stress the need 
of homemade bandages once more and 
request that they be made strictly ac- 
cording to directions as noted in our new 
request sheet. Our hospital in Amele is 
always in need of medical things and at 
this time the special wish is for ‘con- 
siderable amounts of gauze bandages for 
operative patients. If the Commissary 
Department could help us in this matter 
we would greatly appreciate it. Here 
also two and three inch widths are in 
greatest demand.” 

So please give this matter your careful 
attention and, if you would like more 
information, write at any time to 


Mrs. R. TAEUBER, 
1313 Earl St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSION AUXILIARY HONOR ROLL 


Rev. Oswald Mall, 510 6th St., S. E., Mason City Iowa 
The main project of the Mission Auxiliary is the distribution of its mission 
papers, THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY and Dig MISSIONS-STUNDE. This is a work in 
which each reader of our papers can take part. 
Your friends and fellow-church members can’t be interested in the Lord’s work 


of missions unless they know something about the work, about its need and its prog- 
ress. To arouse interest in them will you please mention to them THE LUTHERAN 
Missionary, or if they prefer the German, then Dim MISSIONS-STUNDE. Secure their 
subscriptions and mail them to Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East Olive Street, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

When you have sent in five subscriptions fill out the blank printed below and 
mail it to Editor Elmer J. Braun and your name will be printed in TH& LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARY on the Mission Auxiliary Honor Roll. 


op A le 


APPLICATION FOR HONOR ROLL ADMITTANCE 


I have sent five subscriptions for The Lutheran Missionary to Rev. 
Taubert. Please place my name on the Mission Auwiliary Honor Roll. 


Detach and mail this blank to 
Editor ELMER J. BRAUN 
Dysart, Iowa 


Dt 
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WHAT HAS NEW GUINEA TO OFFER 
THE LAYMAN? 


By BERT JAESCHKE 


Second Installment 

You have heard of the cocoanut, prob- 
ably the biggest nut there is, and most 
likely have tasted of it, and you have 
learned of the cocoanut palm on which 
it grows. Well, these have to be planted 
just like fruit trees, only that because 
of their size they have to be planted far- 
ther apart, thirty feet either way being 
about the average distance. But before 
you can do that in New Guinea you 
must first clear away the existing jun- 
gle with its extremely dense under- 
growth. Such virgin bush grows to 
about a hundred feet in height, and many 
trees of three and four feet in diameter 
and more must be cut down. While some 
of these are valuable and are cut up for 
lumber, the larger percentage, however, 
is useless and is set alight when the bush 
fires are going in the dry season. Then 
by the beginning of the rainy season the 
ground is ready for the young plants 
which have been raised in a nursery not 
very far away. With the exception of a 
periodic hoeing up around the palms, 
the soil is not cultivated. For growing 
the cocoanut wants all the warmth it can 
get. For that reason it is found chiefly on 
the low coastal country, where it grows 
remarkably well in coral soil right down 
to the water’s edge. When about six or 
seven years old it begins bearing, being 
then about fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
is usually known to continue bearing for 
fifty years and upwards, at which time 
it has attained a height of from fifty 
to eighty feet. You can harvest all the 
year round, but you will find that the 
crop is heavier during a certain time of 
the year, depending on the season pre- 
vailing in that locality. New Guinea, ly- 
ing almost on the equator, does not ex- 
perience a winter, but it has more or less 
definite rainy and dry seasons, which, 
however, occur at different places at dif- 
ferent times. When the nuts are ripe 
they are left to fall on the ground and 
are then gathered up. So much for the 
description of a cocoanut plantation. 


Again you may wonder what kind of 
natives we have and just how they are 
employed. You can either employ a na- 
tive as a casual laborer or as a contract 
laborer. In both cases the government 
decides the rations and payments due to 
him. In the case of casual labor a youth 
desiring work may be received without 
first consulting the government, but he is 
free to give up his job any time he 
wishes to do so. A contract laborer, on 
the other hand, is first physically exam- 
ined by a government official, after which 
he signs, or rather fingerprints a con- 
tract of service for a period of three 
years or less, whatever is agreed upon. 
The district officer and employer also 
sign the contract. This cannot be brok- 
en except by consent of the employer or 
of the government. Most natives are em- 
ployed in this way. The aim of the mis- 
sion is to take into industrial training 
only youths before they reach marriage- 
able age in order not to discourage vil- 
lage and family life. Exceptions are 
made, however, with natives trained to 
hold higher and more responsible posi- 
tions like boss boys, doctor boys or house 
boys, as it is difficult to obtain substi- 
tutes. In these cases married men are 
accepted and their families are provided 
for. 

On commencement of service every 
contract laborer is issued a box, blanket, 
plate, spoon, and a padlock to go with the 
box. These become his property when 
the contract expires. He is supplied with 
a six foot by two foot six inch bed con- 
structed of boards in a weather-proof 
house built of galvanized iron or of local] 
bush material. He gets a daily food ra- 
tion of a pound and a half of rice, or 
seven pounds of locally grown field fruits 
as taro, yams, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
maize, sugar cane, a pinch of salt and 
one cocoanut. Twice a week he gets 
three quarters of a pound of meat or 
fish, fresh or preserved. Once a week 
he is given about two ounces of New 
Guinea tobacco; also paper, a box of 
matches and a cake of soap. Every 
month he receives half the month’s wages 
which may be anything from two shill- 
ings and six pence upwards, and a new 
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loincloth, and every year a new blanket 
plus a Christmas present. On comple- 
tion of his service he gets his deferred 
balance paid out to him. If, during his 
service, he disobeys or misbehaves, his 
employer may punish him by withholding 
his weekly issue of tobacco. His em- 
ployer may also demand any work that 
is wilfully neglected during working 
hours to be completed after hours. 
Otherwise complaints about a laborer 
must be made at the district office where 
the case is brought before court and, if 
found guilty, the boy will receive a term 
in gaol, after which he is returned to his 
master. 


Now to tell something about the boys’ 
and my work. Since the programme is 
practically the same day in and day out 
I shall describe just one day. 


About twenty minutes before sunrise 
I say good-bye to my bed and ring the 
old church bell on the verandah. (In 
New Guinea the sun rises at six and sets 
at six practically throughout the year, 
so the time is about twenty minutes to 
six.) In the three boys’ houses, easy 
within cooee, things gradually begin to 
move, although this often needs to be 
encouraged by the two boss boys or even 
by myself, for even though the boys sleep 
on beds of plain hard boards without a 
mattress, they don’t like the idea of get- 
ting up. At last they are ready to con- 
duct their morning devotions for which 
they assemble in each house separately. 
Sometimes this includes a song, but usu- 
ally just a prayer by one of them. Then 
as the sun rises all the boys line up in 
front of my house to receive working 
orders for the day. They don’t worry 
about breakfast because the natives are 
not accustomed to such. A good meal] 
at noon and at night is all they ask for. 
First of all I call the roll to see who is 
there and who is not, for there are bound 
to be some who, because of some com- 
plaint disabling them, have gone to our 
house-sick for treatment. The rest are 
given their appointed work for the day. 
There are the kiln boys, firemen, copra 
cutters, carters, truck drivers, road mak- 
ers, carpenters, cattle and pig attend- 
ants, gardeners, grass cutters, boys’ 


cooks, house boys, and two boss boys su- 
pervising the larger groups. By the time 
everyone is given a fair start, the two 
cooks given their noon meal issue of im- 
ported China rice or local field fruits, 
and the sick treated for whatever com- 
plaint they have, malaria, flu, boils, or 
pneumonia, Bubun, my cook, will have 
a fried banana, egg or tomato breakfast 
waiting for me. If bread is running low 
he will bake today, or if a head of stock 
was butchered the evening before, he 
sterilizes meat, because fresh meat may 
only be kept for one day in the tropics. 
The other house boy may be busy with 
the laundry, or attending the sick, or 
may do weeding or digging in the garden. 

Having had breakfast a round is made 
through the plantation. This is impor- 
tant since strict supervision of all duties 
performed by natives is necessary, also 
advice, and giving a hand here and there. 
The kiln, probably being first on the list, 
is a building of iron constructed for the 
purpose of drying the kernel of the 
cocoanut, which when dried is called 
copra. Copra is the product of the cocoa- 
nut plantation. It is sacked in bags sim- 
ilar to wheat and then shipped overseas 
where the oil is extracted. The kiln con- 
sists of many rows of wire trays on 
which is spread the green copra and it is 
enclosed in solid walls. The kiln oper- 
ates by means of dry heat conducted 
there through large iron pipes from a 
pair of roaring furnaces. The work of 
the kiln boys is to put in and take out 
the copra and bag and store it when 
cold. This is repeated every day and it 
takes about twenty-four hours to dry a 
batch. Every month or two the copra 
is shipped away. The kiln fires are kept 
burning day and night. Sundays ex- 
cepted. This is the job of the three fire- 
men who take turns to act as stokers. 
For fuel they use the shells of the cocoa- 
nuts. 


THE BASIC DEMAND of God’s law is 
faith and love. 


You CAN’T TELL by the honk of the 
horn how much gas there is in the tank. 
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NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
By THE REV. R. TAEUBER 


This fine department of the Women’s 
Missionary Federation is well known and 
has been enjoying the liberal support of 
many mission friends, societies and in- 
dividuals throughout the American Lu- 
theran Church. What would our New 
Guinea Mission do without these annually 
sent Commissary Boxes! And how glad 
and thankful we are to know that the 
1941 shipments have reached New Guinea 
just in time before war broke out in the 
Pacific which for the time being makes 
freight shipments to our mission field 
impossible. We hope the fact that at the 
present no shipments should be risked 
across the Pacific will not interfere with 
the good work of the Commissary De- 
partment. Keep the home fires burning. 
Let the boxes be filled again in 1942 as 
heretofore. We are not without hope. He 
who closes doors has the keys to open 
them. 


And now let me come to a matter that 
has been on the secretary’s mind for a 
long time. Repeatedly, he ran across the 
rumor that someone somewhere spread 
the news that the making and sending 
of bandages to New Guinea is unneces- 
sary and are requested by some people 
over here only for the purpose of “giving 
our women something to do,’ and that 
already there was an oversupply of 
bandages on the field. 


Before replying to this false and 
harmful rumor, we wrote to our field in 
New Guinea and asked that the super- 
intendent and the head of the medical 
department give us an official statement 
with reference to the criticism referred 
to. 

Superintendent Fliehler sent us the fol- 
lowing statement from Dr. Theo. G. 
Braun written September 10, 1941, and 
addressed to us: 


“In regard to “Homemade Bandages” 
which we have been receiving in the 
Christmas cheer, we would like to state 
the following in the hope of helping to 
allay rumors to the contrary. 

“They have effected a great saving to 
our work and have done much good. 


They have to the best of my knowledge 
not been wasted. At the hospital we are 
in the habit of washing them when they 
are not too contaminated, resterilizing 
them and reusing them. Had we not 
done so our stock would not be ample. 
We are not in the habit of handing them 
out as a prophylactic measure. They are 
dispensed to people who have ulcers, not 
to people who may contract them later. 
At least that is the understanding. Help- 
ers in outstations may get a small 
quantity to dispense now and then. 


“There are enough bandages on the 
field but under the present circumstances 
it is well to have reserve stock on hand. 
However, if we were anxious to get rid 
of our stock we could easily do so with- 
out squandering them by throwing them 
away after they have become soiled, ete. 
To summarize the supply has been ample. 

“Since this letter concerns bandages 
may we suggest that the material in one 
roll be in one piece, i. e., the component 
pieces sewed together. It is often quite 
irriating to begin wrapping a limb and 
find that after two turns the piece has 
ended. Most dressings are for legs, 
thighs, arms, not fingers; and if shorter 
pieces are needed they are easily torn. 
Furthermore, we also need considerable 
amounts of gauze bandages for operative 
patients. If the Commissary department 
could help us in this matter we would 
greatly appreciate it. Here also two and 
three inch widths are in greatest de- 
mand.” 

So we must keep on making bandages 
and not listen to those who know noth- 
ing about it. The doctor on the field 
ought to know. And think of it, in order 
not to waste what we sent and to make 
it reach, they wash the used bandages 
over and over. I doubt whether we would 
be able to find any hospital in our coun- 
try that would do that. 


“WITH SEVENTY of the hospitals of 
China looted, bombed or destroyed, Chris- 
tian doctors and nurses, both native and 
foreign, still carry on. In east China 
and along the Burma Road they are 
fighting plague and malignant malaria 
with the newest of chemical weapons.” 
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TRUCKS AND TRAVEL IN CHINA’S 
WAR-TIME WEST 


By THE RkEv. STAUNTON LAUTENSCHLAGER 


The first problem in war-time China 
is always the problem of travel. Just a 
week ago two Chinese—Mr. Pao, a Nan- 
king University graduate, and Dr. Dan- 
iel Li, just returned from America—and 
I, started out from Chengtu, the capital 
of Szechwan, China’s largest province in 
her far west, to hold meetings in a group 
of Methodist schools in Suining, some 150 
miles away. Last spring our team had 
visited seventeen schools, and over 1,200 
students had decided to become Christians 
and nearly 2,000 more to study Christian- 
ity. The schools had just opened for the 
fall term when we started out again. 

In spite of lack of gasoline and spare 
parts to repair buses, owing to Japan’s 
blockade of all China’s ports, travel is still 
possible. However, prices have doubled, 
and instead of buses we now have to 
travel in open, seatless trucks. Each pas- 
senger sits on his own baggage or that of 
his neighbor. Instead of gasoline we now 
use alcohol, made in the province, or char- 
coal. Each trip is now an adventure. 


We had hardly started when we de- 
veloped engine trouble. The town we 
should have reached by 9:30 a. m. was 
not reached until 1 p.m. After stopping 
an hour for lunch, the driver discovered 
tire trouble. After changing and pump- 
ing up the tire, he also discovered that 
his helper, who was not helping, had put 
the valve cap into his pocket and gone 
into the city. The happy-go-lucky driver 
was neither impatient nor angry. He sat 
down on the inflated tire and held his 
thumb on the valve for an hour without 
the smile ever once coming off his beaming 
face. 

The passengers were furious. He told 
them to walk on half a mile to the river, 
where we all had to cross by ferry, and 
that he would soon be there with the 
truck. I guessed it was only a ruse to get 
rid of the complaining passengers and 
so stayed by the truck. At last even the 
driver’s patience was exhausted. He let 
the air out of the tire and screwed it on the 
wheel and blew it up again just as his 
helper came leisurely over the hill with 


the cap. Then they found that the cap 
cculd not be put on the valve while the 
tire was on the wheel, so they took the 
tire off and started all over again. 


After the tire had been pumped up and 
screwed on the wheel again, the truck had 
to go to the alcohol factory to get alcohol 
and when we reached the river it was 
B) 105 300 

The passengers were no longer angry. 
They had gotten over it. They climbed 
up over the high sides of the truck with- 
out steps or a ladder, packed themselves 
and their babies on the top and around 
their baggage and we went happily on. 
It was now evening and we had only gone 
50 miles since we left Chengtu at 7 o’clock 
in the morning. 

It began to rain. A passenger’s patched 
umbrella was turned inside out and torn 
to pieces by the wind. The crowd roared 
with laughter. A suitcase tumbled down 
from the pile of baggage on the roof over 
the driver and fell on top of a passenger. 
The crowd roared again. In a rage he 
threw the case at the laughing passengers, 
but as they all threw it back at him again, 
he finally joined in the laugh and helped 
put the case back on the roof again. Any- 
one who can make a joke can get the 
goodwill of any crowd in China. In that 
whole weary day not one of the dozen chil- 
dren in that truck cried once. 


An hour after dark we put up for the 
night at a city called Lochih, which means 
“happy stopping place.” The driver told 
us we would leave at 8 o’clock the next 
morning. We went to the “best hotel” in 
“happy stopping place” and spread out 
our bedding over the Chinese beds. In 
China all travellers carry their own bed- 
ding. The next day I found seven big bed 
bugs and half-a-dozen little ones in my 
bedding! 

My Chinese friends called me at 5 a. m. 
“Why get up at 5 to leave at 8?” I asked. 
“To get room on the truck,” they replied. 
Sure enough, when we arrived at the 
truck, it was already full up with bag- 
gage and people. It did not seem possible 
to find room for one more piece of bag- 
gage. However, we threw our six pieces 
in over the sides of the truck and tumbled 
in after them on top of the passengers and 
their baggage. Then we said, “We are 
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very sorry to trouble you all but there 
seems to be really no room for us. They 
all smiled and said, “Yes, there really 
isn’t.” Then they cheerfully pushed them- 
selves together, piled the baggage higher, 
and several helped by sitting on my suit- 
case and crushing it. 


After we were sure of a place in the 
truck we began to think of breakfast. It 
was still two hours to the driver’s stated 
time to start. To make sure I asked him 
again when we would start: “After a 
while,” he said. “What is ‘after a while’? 
An hour, or two hours?” I asked. “One 
heur,” he answered. We got off and went 
for breakfast. Our restaurant consisted 
of a stove, a table, and a bench on the 
street. Before the eggs we ordered had 
boiled hard, a passenger shouted, “‘The 
truck is leaving.”’ We stuck the eggs into 
our pockets and ran. We climbed up and 
tumbled into the truck and were off. 


This reminded me that for people who 
carry no watches an hour is just any in- 
definite period of time. Our driver car- 
ried no watch. But why carry a watch? 
The sun is good enough for morning and 
evening. As for travel, you start when 
you are ready and get there when you 
arrive. 

We reached our destination about noon. 
All the passengers were still in the same 
happy frame of mind, except one poor 
girl who for these two days had been lying 
prostrate on the top of the baggage death- 
ly sick, while her brother kept his arm 
around her to prevent her getting jolted 
off the truck. ... 

As for us, was our small discomfort 
worthwhile? At the end of our journey 
we found a lone young Quaker happily 
for his little church and for China, full of 
faith and good works. His brother is with 
the British army in Egypt. With a wist- 
ful look on his face he said, “Can you 
bring me any hope?” “Hope for what?” 
I said. “Hope for my country,” he an- 
swered. It was worth the whole trip to 
have fellowship with him and to preach in 
his church and hospital. 

We found also three Methodist Girls’ 
Schools united into one. Two of them had 
moved 2,000 miles to get to free China. 
The best Christian teachers of the three 
faculties had been retained and they were 


cooperating wonderfully. The 200 girls, 
although only about one-fifth of them 
were Christians, were nearly all in Bible 
classes and every teacher was teaching 
Bible class. 

We found the big Methodist Missionary 
Home put to the best possible use. Besides 
the two lady missionaries, seven Chinese 
teachers and nine students were living in 
it as one happy family. 


In our three days in this school we 
visited all the classes and answered ques- 
tions about China’s struggle with Japan, 
the war in Europe, the world’s hope for 
justice and peace, and about Christian- 
ity. Each day members of our team gave 
two public addresses. I gave the two final 
addresses on “The Meaning of Life” and 
“The Meaning of the Cross.” After our 
final message on the Cross thirty-nine 
students reconsecrated their lives to 
Christ, seventy-two made decisions to be- 
ecme Christians and seventy-one to study 
Christianity. 

I also found some malaria germs which 
put me to bed for four days and which 
prevented my going with the team to the 
boys’ school, seven miles out in the coun- 
try. But my Chinese colleagues went and 
had the same amazing response. Out of 
the 500 students forty-nine decided to be 
better Christians, one hundred and fifty- 
seven to become Christians, and two hun- 
dred and fifty-four to study Christianity. 
Later I also gave two addresses at this 
school. 

I also found a doctor, Dr. Sun-Deh, who 
had just returned three weeks before 
from four years of study in the U. S. A. 
and Canada. He had come across the 
Pacific with my brother and was visiting 
his old home in Suining before going to 
Chenti to teach in the West China Uni- 
versity Medical College. He and his 
brother, who has charge of the little Chris- 
tian hospital in Suining, took good care 
of me, and we had good fellowship to- 
gether. 

During my brief illness I was also won- 
derfully cared for by other Chinese 
friends and by the three missionaries in 
Suining—the English Quaker, Horace 
Holder, and Miss French and Miss Schlie- 
man, who, in spite of their names are 
really American Methodists. It all again 
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reminded me of the reliability of the 
promise of Jesus that if one leaves home, 
mother, sister and brother and for His 
sake, even in an open, seatless, gasoline- 
less truck in war-time China, he will have 
a hundred homes and mothers and sisters 
and brothers. 

Itinerating in war-torn China is still 
possible, and the response is greater than 
ever. For three years China has been 
fighting for the same ideals as inspire our 
struggle in the West. China asks for and 
deserves our continued assistance. Our 
team and the Christians in China thank 
all their friends in the U. S. A. and Can- 
ada and Great Britain, whose loyalty and 
sacrifice in these days of war and financial 
need at home, make our work still possible 
in China’s war-time West. 

—The Missionary Monthly. 


GOD’S COMPETITOR 


There is, of course, only one God, but 
men try to create a competitor for Him. 
Whatever evil there is in life and what- 
ever good is lacking, is in every case, 
due to the fact that someone has set him- 
self up as a god in competition to the 
only true God. All evil and all lack of 
good in this life always goes back to 
someone who has said “I.” “I” is God’s 
competitor. 


“T” doesn’t want to do God’s will and 
go God’s way. “I” clamors for obedi- 
ence to its selfish desires to the exclu- 
sion of obeying the gracious commands 
of the true God. 

Obedience to God’s law brings well be- 
ing here and hereafter; obedience to the 
idol “I” brings all manner of evil: suf- 
fering, shame, despair, and death spir- 
itual and eternal, for only God is power- 
ful to save. “I” is only a loud sounding 
siren, calling men to destruction. 

Whom do you patronize? God or His 
idolatrous competitor, “TI’’? 


The first clergyman ordained in Amer- 
ica was a Lutheran. 


The first Protestant pastor buried on 
American soil was a Lutheran. 


THE SPIRITS OF THE 
ZULU ANCESTORS 


By A. S. BuRGESS 


“Perhaps my spirit will enter a snake 
when I die,” says the Zulu who has no 
brighter hope for the future life. “That 
may be my father’s spirit crawling 
through the grass. So I must treat him 
well.” 

When a Zulu dies his “idhlozi” or 
‘itongo” (soul or spirit) enters into the 
great world of ancestral spirits (amadh- 
lozi, plural). At the burial the grave is 
sometimes covered with branches of trees. 
These branches are watched closely and 
when the branches have decayed, it is 
thought that the body has also decayed. 
Then the spirit may appear crawling 
about the grave in the form of a snake. 
If the person is of the ordinary class, his 
spirit enters the common harmless snake 
found among the grasses. If a king dies, 
his spirit enters a black mamba, one of 
the most venomous snakes in South Af- 
rica. The spirit of Tshaka (Chaka), the 
great Zulu king, would sometimes appear 
in the form of a mamba and was followed 
by other snakes which were the spirits of 
those who fell with him in battle. 


Royal Serpent Bites Another 

Schreuder relates at one time a rumor 
spread among the Zulus that the serpent 
ghosts of the two great kings, Tshaka 
and Dingana, had appeared in the king’s 
kraal where the reigning king Mpande 
was living. Dinganna’s serpent had bit 
Tshaka’s serpent in the throat. Mpande 
therefore ordered Dingana’s serpent to 
be killed and burned and its ashes thrown 
into the river Uwfolozi. After a time, 
it was said that the serpent had become 
alive again and had been seen at another 
place. The superstitious natives decided 
that it was not possible to kill the spirit 
of the former king and punish him in this 
way. They reasoned that as soon as the 
serpent was killed the spirit would leave 
it and go into another serpent and it could 
therefore appear when and where it de- 
sired. 

The soul enters a snake as a means of 
convenience in order to appear before the 
living relatives. The Zulus say there are 
certain characteristics which distinguish 
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a snake possessing’ a human spirit. When 
it enters a hut or kraal, it comes without 
fear and makes itself at home in the 
rafters or by curling up in a corner. Its 
purpose is to bring protection to the fam- 
ily and to speak with them througn 
dreams. Then it is rewarded with a sac- 
vifice of some kind, and later crawls 
away. 

All snakes are not the abode of an- 
cestral spirits. A serpent without such 
a spirit shows fear of people by turning 
about in apprehension. When the Zulu 
sees that, he may kill it. We have ob- 
served Zulu boys kill mambas and night 
adders with great glee. 

King Cetshwayo testified to the belief 
of his people that the ancestral spirits 
take abode in snakes. He called such a 
serpent an “idhlozi.” “As to the belief 
of the Zulu people in amadhlozi (ancestral 
spirits) the king can only corroborate 
it by saying that the idhlozi is distin- 
guished from any other snake like unto 
it, in that the idhlozi comes to a kraal 
and does not appear to be timid and when 
the same kraal is removed to any other 
place, the same snake will follow the 
moving inhabitants, and makes its resi- 
dence at the new kraal. You can recog- 
nize them even as you recognize a human 
acquaintance.” 


Women Become Lizards 

There have ben times when the spirits 
have come back and visited the home 
village in the form of wasps. The Zulus 
say that old women occasionally appear 
in their former home in the form of an 
ugly lizard called “isalukazana.” 

Missionary O. Stavem saw a large 
crocodile sunning itself in a shallow pool 
near a Zulu village. He asked the people 
why they did not kill the animal before it 
destroyed some of their people. They ex- 
cused their negligence with the explana- 
tion that they thought it was the abode of 
a spirit. In some instances the natives 
have stated that the spirit of the king 
had gone into an elephant or a lion. 

A careful survey of the Zulu beliefs in 
regard to the incarnation of the souls 
does not show that a soul must necessar- 
liy pass through different stages, such as 
that of a fish, bird, ox, snake and then 
return to a man which is somewhat the 


belief of the Buddhists. We do find evi- 
dence among the Bantu tribes of a belief 
in rebirth, where the soul after death en- 
ters into another child and thus per- 
petuates itself. But the general evidence 
is not enough to present a religious belief. 


Spirits Avenge Themselves 


-No matter in what animal the spirit 
make sits abode after death it will retain 
the same characteristics as when it was 
alive in human form. A person who was 
greedy in this life will be greedy in the 
spirit world. 

The spirits quarrel and try to take ad- 
vantage of each other. They take pleasure 
in praise and flattery from their children 
and for such attention are more willing 
to bless them. They are strong defenders 
of the rights and customs of the clan and 
if any of the living do not observe these, 
they will send punishment by destroying 
the crops and bringing death into the fam- 
ily. 

“Tf the spirits are not pacified, we shall 
ail die,” say the Zulus. 

In one home three small children had, 
at different times, fallen into the open 
fireplace and were badly burned. 

“Yes, indeed,” say the heathen, “there 
is a curse on that family. One of this 
man’s wives was murdered and the crime 
was not avenged. Now the spirit of the 
dead woman calls for revenge in this man- 
ner.”—The Missionary. 


MISSIONARY WORK NOT 
AT A STANDSTILL 


The following quotations are taken 
from a recent report on the work of the 
International Missionary Council: 

In spite of all the difficulties conse- 
quent upon the wars in Europe and Asia, 
we have maintained our relationships 
with all the constituent national Councils 
and Conferences represented in the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. 

In every country on the European con- 
tinent missionary interest and giving are 
being maintained at almost pre-war 
levels, although no money can as yet be 
sent out of most of these countries for 
missionary work. The financial condi- 
tion of the missionary societies at the 
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end of 1940 was as good as at the end 
of 1939. All these reports from Europe 
are a thrilling challenge to the churches 
in America. With other parts of the 
world communication is slow and irregu- 
lar but not interrupted. 


The “orphaned missions” are being 
sustained by the churches in North 
America and other lands in a remarkable 
way. A financial statement recently is- 
sued showed that up to the end of June, 
1941, not less than $1,315,919 had been 
given for this cause. This has been done 
without any high-pressure campaign. 
Such a campaign was not needed, for the 
churches have voluntarily expressed their 
desire to demonstrate in this way the 
reality of the world-wide fellowship of 
Christians and their determination to do 
what they could to aid the younger 
churches temporarily deprived of aid 
from European churches. 


So far every call for help has been 
answered, and through the world-wide 
organization of the International Mis- 
sionary Council we have tried to seek out 
the missions that might be in distress 
because of the war. This aid has been 
given without regard to nationality or 
creed. One hundred and seventeen mis- 
sions have been aided. The missions of 
the Paris Society in South Africa and 
Cameroun, in Tahiti and New Caledonia, 
and in Madagascar have been saved from 
extinction. Help has been given to the 
Moravians in Surinam and East Africa. 


The Lutheran churches, with a splen- 
did loyalty, have provided support for 
all Lutheran missions, and they include 
all the German missions, excepting those 
of the Rhenish Society, which have been 
aided from the general fund. With the 
exception of those in China, most of the 
German missionaries are now in intern- 
ment camps, and neighboring missions of 
all nationalities have loaned missionary 
personnel in taking care of their work 
in their absence. 

Danish and Norwegian missions have 
been supported. From the Netherlands 
Indies the report of the courageous car- 
rying forward of all missionary work is 
a most inspiring story: There 18 mis- 
sions of 12 societies are receiving aid, 


but by reducing their budgets and by ob- 
taining support never before given by 
residents in the Islands, they are going 
forward with only $10,000 a month from 
the International Missionary Council 
fund in place of the $40,000 a month 
formerly received from Holland. 

Special mention should be made of the 
continuation of the helpful service given 
by Dr. Charles W. Iglehart and Pro- 
fessor M. S. Bates as “special consult- 
ants” of the I. M. C. with reference to 
the Far East. The purpose of this ap- 
pointment is still to explore in practical 
ways the desirability and the possibilities 
in establishing a department of the I. M. 
C. specially concerned with the interests 
of the churches and missions in Eastern 
Asia.—I. C. P. I. S., Geneva. 


GOSPEL SPREADING 

Huber, the great naturalist, tells us 
that if a single wasp discovers a deposit 
of honey or other food, he will return 
to his nest and impart the good news to 
his companions, who will sally forth in 
great numbers to partake of the fare 
which has been discovered for them. 
Shall we who have found honey in the 
Rock, Jesus Christ, be less considerate 
of our fellow-men? Ought we not rather 
to hasten to tell the good news? Com- 
mon humanity should prevent us from 
concealing the great discovery that grace 
has enabled us to make.—Spurgeon. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SPARKS THAT Fiy Upwarp, Daily Devotions, 
January 1 to February 17, by Rev. Virtus Gloe, 
Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. The fore- 
word explains the title, ‘“Man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward.’’ But the Lord is our 
refuge. In many variations this truth is set forth 
for the edification of the reader. 

GOLDKOERNER AUS DEN PSALMEN, by Rev. 
Rudolph Schroth, is the German counterpart of the 
aforementioned booklet. Each devotion is based 
on a verse of a Psalm. The price of these booklets 
is 5e each or $3.00 per 100. 

COURAGE IN CHRIST, radio messages broadcast in 
the eighth Lutheran Hour by Walter A. Maier, 
Ph. D., Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price §1.50. These sermons were preached during 
turbulent times. Their title characterizes the 
preacher. Like another Lindbergh he told the na- 
tion fearlessly where we were drifting. The strik- 
ing sermon, ‘(On Your Knees, America!’ is worth 
the price of the whole book. “Put Up Your 
Swords!” is a clarion call. These examples also 
show Dr. Maier’s happy faculty of choosing themes 
that the hearer cannot forget. The wealth of 
statistical material presented in these sermons is 
astounding. In years to come this book will prove 
a treasure trove. God bless Dr. Maier and keep him 
on the air for many years ! —G. J. Z. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


Since the list of acknowledgments was published 
in the July issue of the LUTHERAN MISSIONARY, 
the gifts listed below were received at this office 
and forwarded to the proper treasuries. May our 
Lord who has endowed us with the wealth of His 
grace and love continue to bless the kind givers 
and enrich them with joy and happiness in thankful 
giving. 


For Sending Account 
N. N., Cedarburg, Wis., $2.00; R. J. Wisnar’s 
family, St. Paul, Minn., $2.00. 


For Salary of Missionaries 


St. John Ey. Lutheran S. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


$141.40; Emmanuel Lutheran S. S:; Warren, O., 
$65.00; Emmanuel Lutheran Mission Circle, War- 
ren, O., $35.00. 


For Travel Account 
Mrs. F. Edward Pietz, Waverly, Ia., $3.50. 


For New Guinea Emergency 

Mrs. F. C. Fritz and Miss Ruth Fritz, Detroit, 
Mich., $10.00; Miss Emma Guetzlaff, Waverly, Ia., 
$2.00; Rev. George Kirchdoerfer, Java, S. D., $1.47; 
Mrs. Fred Hause, Almena, Wis., $15.00; Rev. and 
Mrs. G. L. Hueter, Napoleon, O., in memory of 
Rev. K. Otto, $2.00 ; Relatives and friends, Napoleon, 
O., in memory of Mr. Paul Rickenberg: Fred 
Rickenberg and family, St. Paul Sunday School, 
St. Paul Luther League, the Rickenberg neighbors, 
the Helberg neighbors, the Rickenberg and Norden 
relatives, Fred Cordes and family, Karl Norden 
and family, Mrs. Henry Rickenberg and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Norden, and the boys of the 
confirmation class, $34.75; Rev. G. A. Pilgrim, 
Burkhardt, Wis., in memory of Rev. J. Klausler, 
$1.00 ; Miss Dora Mussgang, St. Paul, Minn., $5.00; 
Rev. George Zink, Waverly, Ia., in memory of Rev. 
Theo. Meyer, $1.00; N. N., St. Peter Church, Den- 
ver, Ia., $1.00; Rev. F. Schoenbohm, Denver, Ia., 
$1.00.; N. N., Fulda, Minn., $7.00; in memory of 
Mr. Wm. Krueger, Fulda, Minn., by Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, ($3.00), the Henry Brinkmann 
family, ($1.00), the Henry Bultmann family, 
($1.00), Mr. and Mrs. August Krueger, ($1.00) 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Buss, ($1.00), Total of $7.00. 


For Memorial Tablet Fund 


Mrs. H. Hauptmeier, Sterling, Nebr., $1.00; 
Miss Irene Taeuber, St. Paul, Minn., $7.00; St. 
John Lutheran Ladies’ Aid, Lawler, Ia., in mem- 
ory of Dr. G. J. Fritschel, $10.00; Rev. R. Taeuber, 
St. Paul, Minn., in memory of Dr. G. J. Fritschel, 
Mrs. A. O. Moench, Rev. F. Henkelmann, Sr., Dr. 
J. Becker, Mrs. Marie Foege, $2.00 for each, and in 
memory of Rev. Theo. Meyer, $1.00; N. N., Phillips- 
burg, Kans., $10.00; Grace Lutheran Church Mis- 
sion Circle, St. Paul, Minn., $5.00; in memory of 
Maria Foege, by Mr. and Mrs. Gus Stelter, Otranto, 
Ia., Mr. and Mrs. Lou Perou, Lyle, Minn., and Mr. 
and Mrs. M. A. Schroeder, St. Ansgar, Ia., $3.00; 
in memory of Mr. Ben Janssen, Fulda, Minn., by 
Women’s Missionary Society, ($3.00), John, Har- 
old and Paul Buss, ($3.00), Mrs. Ben Janssen, 
($5.00), the Ben Janssen children, ($3.50), Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Buss, ($2.00), Mr. F. H. Basche, 
($.50), Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Beckmann, ($1.00), 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. E. Meyer, ($1.00), Mr. and 
Mrs. Fritz Behr, ($1.00), Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Gun- 
derson, ($1.00), Total of $35.00; im memory of 
Mr. W. W. Buss, Fulda, Minn., by Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, ($3.00), the Siebelt Janssen chil- 
dren, ($6.25), Wm. Bucha and chidlren, ($2.00), 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brinkmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Heyen, Mr. and Mrs. August Krueger, Mr. 


and Mrs. R. B. Janssen, Mr. and Mrs. John Janssen, 
Mrs. Ben Janssen, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Dierks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Breit, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Horn, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Horn, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Gunder- 
mann, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Dierks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Conrad Roesnick, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Busch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Utz, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Horn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Busch, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Meier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Gehl, Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Horn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Dierks, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Gundermann, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Dierks, Mr. A. O. Schmidt, Mrs. 
Mattie Scherer and Miss Leota Scherer, ($1.00 
each), Total of $38.25. 


For Miscellaneous 


First Lutheran Church Mission Society, Water- 
loo, Ia., for Miss M. K., $5.00; St. John Lutheran 
S. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., for Rev. P. F., $15.00; 
Minnesota District, Women’s Missionary Federa- 
tion, for Miss H. S., $35.00; Wm. Eckhoff, Beatrice, 
Nebr., for Christmas present to missionaries, 
$30.00; H. Hahn, Dunbar, Nebr., for publicity, 
$1.00; Rev. H. L. Woelber, Burlington, Colo., for 
film account, $25.00; Redeemer Lutheran Church, 
Racine, Wis., for medical missions, $2.57; Rev. 
Geo. Kirchdoerfer, Java, S. D., for Commissary 
Dept., $7.00; Leonard Fritschel, Kinbal, Nebr., for 
Commissary Dept., $1.25. 

December 18, 1941. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
RICHARD TAEUBER, 
Executive Secretary. 


MEMORIAL WREATHS 


Instead of wreaths upon a mortal’s grave 
A gift of love immortal souls to save. H. B. 


The following memorial wreaths have been dedi- 
cated: St. John’s Ladies’ Aid, Grove City, O., 
$4.00 in ‘memory of Louisa Baer; Mrs. Marie 
Christ Hehls, Miss Lydia B. Christ, Minneapolis, 
Minn., $3.00 in memory of Rev. and Mrs. J. P. 
Klausler, Hankinson, N. D., $3.00 and in memory of 
Mrs. Magdalena Polk, Minneapolis, $3.00; the fam- 
ilies of Messrs. F. Scherb, O. Hermunstad, B. and 
C. Rebelein, $1.00 each, of J. Wittmann, $.50 in 
memory of Mr. Henry Wohlers, Le Center, Minn. ; 
Lutheran Ladies’ Aid, Wishek, N. D., $3.00 in 
memory of Baby Thurn; Miss Hulda Baermann, 
Irwin, Ia., $3.00 in memory of Mrs. Esther Hilde- 
brandt, Readlyn, Ia.; Geraldine Johnson, Galena, 
Ill., $5.00 in memory of August Jacobs; in mem- 
ory of Prof. Dr. J. Becker, Waverly, Ia., Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Baermann, Readlyn, Ia., Rev. and Mrs. K. 
Ermisch, Minneapolis, $1.00 each; Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Baermann, Readlyn, Ia., $1.00 in memory of Mr. 
Louis Voelker, Waverly, Ia.; in memory of Mrs. 
Marie Foege, Boyden, Ia.: Rev. and Mrs. W. 
Foege, Eldorado, Ia., $10.00, St. John’s Ladies’ Aid, 
Eldorado, $3.00, Rev. and Mrs. K. Ermisch, Minne- 
apolis, Rev. and Mrs. H. Michelke, Mayville, Wis., 
Messrs. John D. and Henry Stegemann, Boyden, 
$2.00 each, Luther League, Eldorado, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alb. Winter, Boyden, $1.50 each, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Koester and family, West Union, Ia., Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Striepe, Boyden, Rev. E. J. Braun, Dysart 
Ia., $1.00 each. Together $55.00. : 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 5, 1942. 
KARL ERMISCH. 


A Lutheran colony was founded in the 
year 1564 in Florida by Admiral Coligny. 
The following year it was destroyed by 
Menendez, a Spaniard. The colonists 
were massacred, and on their graves a 
cross was raised bearing this inscription, 


“We slew you not as Frenchmen, but as 
Lutherans.” 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 
FOR INDIA MISSIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1941 


By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


I. General Conditions 


As the war spreads around the world, 
it, of course, continues to affect both of 
our missions more and more. Referring 
especially to India, travel to and from 
the field is temporarily suspended. This 
will entail not only some discourage- 
ment but also some hindrances to 
the work. For example, missionaries 
now in the homeland cannot reach India, 
and those due for furlough this year 
likely cannot come from India, and we 
eannot send any replacements to India. 
However, seeing that we are allies of 
Britain and her dominions, it is not likely 
that any political barriers will be thrown 
in the way of our missionaries continuing 
their work. However, the war may ef- 
fect the Indian Nationals so as to hinder, 
especially, the school work and may cause 
some financial embarrassment. Other- 
wise, our missionaries should be entirely 
safe unless actual hostilities should occur 
in India, which would place our mission- 
aries and their families in some danger 
and probably disarrange their work. In 
all of these matters we have no knowl- 
edge as to what may come and can only 
pray that the Lord will so direct matters 
that no harm will come to our brethren 
on the field. 


II. Personnel 


Latest advices from the field indicate 
that all of our missionaries are in fairly 
good health and busy at their work. And 
while there is no complaint offered, it is 
apparent that most of our missionaries 
have too many irons in the fire, that is, 
they must do too many different things 
apart from the direct evangelistic work 
unto which they have been specifically 
called. I made this same observation 
twenty-one years ago in my report on 
our India Mission Field. I noticed that 
Dr. Moll after his return from India 
made practically the same observation. 
And yet in all this time very little has 
been done in the matter except to add to 
the many duties of the foreign mission- 
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ary. I am wondering whether at this 
time we should not discuss ways and 
means of at least relieving our mission- 
aries to some extent of some of the ex- 
traneous matters. Probably the placing 
of a superintendent or director on the 
grounds of the hospital or high school at , 
Reningunta as a financial director for 
the whole mission might solve some of 
our difficulties. 


At the present time we have nine or- 
dained and married missionaries on the 
field and four women missionaries who 
have charge of independent work. There 
are twelve children of missionaries in 
India with six in the homeland attending 
Capital University. Missionaries in the 
homeland are Miss Ruth Meyer and Rev. 
A. W. Wilch and family. Ruth Meyer 
was due to return to India last Novem- 
ber, but owing to her illness she at that 
time could not be sent. Since the begin- 
ning of this year no ship facilities can 
be secured for her return. Passage 
money paid for her return in 1942 has 
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been refunded to the Board. Of course, 
there is nothing we can do now except 
to await the time when lanes for passen- 
ger boats can be again opened to India. 


Dr. Charles Muthaiya of our hospital 
in Renigunta is at the present time at- 
tending medical college in New York and 
expected to return to India some time 
next fall, which return, of course, is now 
in question. 

Your Board should at this time take 
some action as to how those detained in 
the homeland are to be employed beyond 
the time of their furlough which, of 
course, is now indefinite; also, if the 
Board has any advice to give to the mis- 
sionaries who are detained in India be- 
yond the time of their regular furlough. 

The young people who are at Capital 
University are making commendable 
progress in their work. Ruth Oberdor- 
fer graduates next June and would be 
glad to know if the Board has any sug- 
gestions to offer relative to her future 
training or employment in India. Like- 
wise, Dr. Muthaiya would, no doubt, ap- 
preciate any suggestions with reference 
to his employment during an extended 
furlough. The matter of additional sup- 
port for Dr. Muthaiya while attending 
the medical college should also be con- 
sidered. 

Ill. Diamond Jubilee 


Of course, the most outstanding event 
of the year was the observance of the 
Diamond Jubilee September 27, 28, and 
29. From all reports coming from India 
it was a successful observance, large 
numbers from all over the field partici- 
pating in the main service at Nayudupet 
where, with an attendance of over three 
thousand, the formal observance of the 
anniversary was held. It must have been 
an inspiring sight as in early morning 
the people began coming from all direc- 
tions towards Nayudupet in trains, 
busses, oxcarts, and on foot, with floral 
decorations everywhere, and a friendly 
Christian spirit prevailing —even the 
Hindus catching the spirit and joining 
in the festivities. Several of our mis- 
sionaries tell us they can notice a deep- 
ening of responsibility among the Indian 
people in the matter of supporting and 


extending their church. Generally there 
is much rejoicing in the gospel. 

The financial response at the time of 
the Jubilee was already over Rs. 12,000 
which, where the average wage is about 
ten cents per day, is even a formidable 
sum. The Board also notices the heroic 
response to this fund on the part of the 
missionaries, who have led the vanguard 
of the entire Church both in India and 
in America in their contribution to the 
Jubilee Celebration. 


In the homeland the anniversary seems 
to have been rather generally observed 
throughout the American Lutheran 
Church, and it seems also that the best 
of spirit was in evidence where it was 
celebrated and in the contributions that 
have been sent into the general offices of 
the Church. The amount at this writing 
is $16,472.88, which seems to have been 
more than was generally expected with- 
out any high pressure methods used in 
securing this amount. It surely was a 
freewill offering in the best sense of the 
term. 

Another feature of the celebration in 
India indicating a very fine Christian 
spirit among the various missions of that 
area was the general participation of the 
surrounding missions in the festivities, 
and especially the part taken by our Lu- 
theran brethren of the U. L. C. A. We 
anticipate a like response in the 100th 
anniversary celebration in the U. C. L. 
A. during the year of 1942. 


IV. Building of Girls’ School at Gudur 
Another outstanding item in the year’s 
work in India is the building of the addi- 
tion to the Girls’ School at Gudur from 
the funds of $4,500, allotted for this 
purpose by the Women’s Missionary 
Federation. Building operations are now 
in full swing, and we can probably look 
forward to the completion of the work 
in 1942. 


V. High School at Renigunta 
The Board is awaiting action of the 
trustees of the Church with reference to 
proceeding with the completion of the 
high school at Renigunta. Ample funds 
for this project are now in the hands of 
the Board, and it would seem that bar- 
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ring any hindrances which the war 
might impose we should have the “go 
ahead” on this project. 


VI. Leper Alylum at Kodur 


In a private letter to the secretary 
Missionary Doermann writes that “the 
secretary of the mission to lepers of 
London visited our leper asylum last 
month. We are still receiving a yearly 
grant of 40£ This is one of the smallest 
asylums on their list. I told him the 
history of our attempt to receive govern- 
ment grant. I think he agrees that we 
need to expand if we want to do effective 
work and that the housing problem is a 
real need. The houses are old, and al- 
though they have been repaired a great 
deal, much still needs to be done. My 
budget is less than it was several years 
ago, and now that prices have gone up 
so high, it is not easy to remain within 
the budgeted amount. But we do what 
we can. There are four young men un- 
der instruction for baptism now and 
others will be starting soon, I hope. The 
secretary also remarked that the agricul- 
tural work we are doing with the® pa- 
tients is a good thing.” 


VII. Hospital at Renigunta 

Very recently Dr. Muthaiya heard 
from Dr. George that things are getting 
on well at the hospital at Renigunta al- 
though the hospital has been over- 
crowded. There are accommodations for 
52 patients, but they were caring for 60. 
Also, that Dr. George had performed 
some major operations. 


The four buildings started in March 
of last year are now finished. (This item 
refers .to smaller buildings erected for 
housing some of the Indian staff.) 


VIII. 


No word has been received as yet from 
the India Conference regarding perma- 
nent arrangements for the supervising of 
Jumisba. As a matter of fact, the num- 
ber of children residing at Jumisba is 
constantly decreasing and within a very 
few years there will be very few chil- 
dren at Jumisba. If all the children of 
the missionaries now in India were at 


Jumisba 


Jumisba, there would be twelve. Of 
these, one will be seventeen in 1942 and 
three of them will be sixteen, indicating 
a further reduction in a year or two. 
The temporary arrangement is that mis- 
sionary families take turns in supervis- 
ing the group. This work, of course, 
chiefly devolves upon the mothers. If this 
arangement is proving satisfactory to the 
missionaries concerned, then the Board 
has no objection, although it must be a - 
hardship, especially to the mothers. We 
are still awaiting some recommendation 
from the India Conference in this matter. 


IX. Women’s Industrial Work 


Under present conditions this work 
must be somewhat hindered in India on 
account of getting the materials for lace 
and embroidery work to India as well as 
the matter of transporation to this coun- 
try. I have at the present time no defi- 
nite word either from the lace chairman 
in this country or in India as to what 
the situation actually is. I surmise it 
is somewhat at a standstill both in In- 
dia and in America. The annual report 
from Miss Monke will likely disclose the 
situation. 

X. Bible Women 


The Bible women work must be ham- 
pered since Miss Kettner has everything 
to look after in this matter with Ruth 
Meyer detained in this country. But we 
cannot help much in this situation just 
now, and Miss Kettner will carry on un- 
til help arrives. No doubt, Miss Stahl 
will not be able to come on her furlough 
this year. We understand that Miss 
Kettner was to take temporary charge 
of the Girls’ School during her absence. 
This would leave precious little time for 
Bible women work with Ruth Meyer still 
in this country. But, no doubt, Miss 
Stahl will not be able to come, at least 
for some considerable time. 

In this connection it might also he 
stated that Rev. Meyer, Rev. Oberdorfer, 
and Miss Kettner, in addition to Miss 
Stahl, are also due for furlough in 1942. 


XI. Home Base 


As to the Home Base, your secretary 
has been privileged to attend six of the 
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district meetings during 1941 and de- 
liver one hundred addreses, both to 
synodical and to congregational groups. 
Included in this reckoning are also visits 
to our seminaries at Dubuque and Co- 
lumbus. 


It should also be stated at this point 
that Missionary Wilch delivered 60 ad- 
dresses in various parts of the country. 
Miss Ruth Meyer made 39 addresses, and 
the children at Capital University spoke 
84 times. This makes a grand total of 281 
times for the year. This could be sup- 
plemented by adding the number of times 
members of the Board and others have 
delivered addresses or sermons in the in- 
terest of our foreign mission work. The 
number of times this has occurred is not 
known to the secretary, but it has added 
materially to the cause. 


Among the congregations we have for 
the most part used the moving pictures 
of India, chiefly because they have been 
pretty generally requested. We still held 
to the conviction that visiting the pas- 
tors and the congregations is the most 
effecive means of promoting interest in 
support of our foreign mission work. We 
have traveled about twenty thousand 
miles; fifteen by auto and five by train, 
and have enjoyed a considerable measure 
of good health. Very little criticism of 
our procedure in foreign mission work 
has been offered during the year. We 
have enjoyed the kindest reception 
everywhere. We- have, therefore, no 
complaints to offer, except that we often 
wish we had time to visit more widely 
and, in many cases, more often. 

Owing chiefly to the Jubilee Celebra- 
tion in 1941 a good deal of literature has 
been published of one kind or another. 
For 1942 we urgently request that we 
be authorized to publish a pamphlet in 
which some information is given concern- 
ing each missionary and the part he 
takes in the work. Also some general 
information about the field, its prospects, 


ete. This is requested by both pastors 
and people, almost universally. The 
need should by all means be met. Espe- 


cially in this time of stress when all 
manner of questions are being asked con- 
cerning foreign missions and how we are 


faring, such information is heartening 
and keeps the work moving. 

Thanking the Board for its confidence 
and encouragement during 1941, I re- 
main 

Yours faithfully, 
C. V. SHEATSLEY. 


NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


Since our last news in the church pa- 
pers another month has passed, but the 
hopes of sending our Christmas Cheer 
to Lutheran Mission Madang this spring 
are still as remote as before. All of you 
know the reason. We are so glad that 
we could be informed before all com- 
munications were cut off that our Christ- 
mas Cheer of 1941 had arrived in New 
Guinea. 

Societies and individuals who would 
like to remember the Christmas Boxes 
with their gifts this year in spite of the 
growing handicaps are urged to do so, 
but will they please keep their packages 
stored at their own home until such a 
time when it will be possible to send the 
Christmas Cheer on its long way. 

Pray with us that the Lord may soon 
open a way for this Christmas Cheer 
that we can send it on to those who 
are waiting for it and who will miss 
these gifts of love so much. They know 
that it is not our fault if the boxes do 
not come to them this year at the usual 
time. . 

There are so many worthy causes re- 
questing our help at this time, and we 
dare not fail them. Let the cause of the 
Christmas Cheer be one of them. 


You can be sure that just as soon as 
we hear of any opportunity of getting 
our Christmas Cheer on its way we shall 
let everyone of our friends know about 
it. All the ladies doing the packing are 
willing to do it out of season, so to say, 
in order to help it on its way. So let us 
wait and hope for the best. 


Mrs. R. TAEUBER, 


1313 Earl Street, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
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THE CHURCH 


The Church is the noblest and best or- 
ganization in the world. 

It furnishes the best examples of right- 
eous living. 

It produces the finest specimen of 
character of which this world has any 
knowledge. 

When you unearth an unworthy char- 
acter in the church, why blame the 
church? It’s not the church that makes 
men unworthy, but men themselves. 

The church does the most to make and 
maintain the home as a place of virtue, 
love, righteousness, comfort, and happi- 
ness. 

When you discover an unhappy, love- 
less, virtueless, unrighteous home among 
church members, don’t blame the church 
for making that home unhappy. The 
people in that home have only them- 
selves to blame for the failure of their 
home. 


Who learns and learns 
Yet does not what he knows, 
Is one who plows and plows 
Yet never sows. 


REPORT ON OUR MISSION IN 
NEW GUINEA 


January, 1942 
By Rev. R. TAEUBER 


The last detailed report on our New 
Guinea Mission was presented to this 
Board in July last. Since then very little 
additional news pertaining to the Field 
has reached us, mainly because of pres- 
ent war conditions. No statistical and 
station reports for the years 1940 and 
1941 have reached-us. Since the out- 
break of the Japanese war no word of 
any kind from our Mission in New 
Guinea has come to us. We have reason 
to believe that airmail has gone through 
to New Guinea and that our cable of 
Christian greeting and expression of fel- 
lowship for their encouragement has 
gone through. But we cannot be certain 
about it. 

According to news received over the 
radio and by newspapers, several places 


of New Guinea Territory have been at- 
tacked. Civilians have been evacuated. 
Where to? That was never stated. Most 
likely to Australia. Were our mission- 
aries or only their families included? 
That we also do not know at this time 
(January 30, 1942). From Waverly, 
Iowa, came the report that a radio an- 
nouncement was heard saying that Lae 
(in the Finschhafen district) was bombed, 
and that Missionary Pietz, whose family 
lives in Waverly, Iowa, was safe and is 
being evacuated. Since New Guinea Ter- 
ritory lies right in the war zone, our mis- 
sion field is in the danger line, and we 
have reason to expect that our brothers 
and sisters over there, as well as the 
native Christians and the whole mission 
work, will be under the spell of war and 
its consequences. However, we must not 
fear but believe. 


Many problems were under considera- 
tion on the Field, as for instance in con- 
nection with the relocation of the Hos- 
pital, the location and erection of the 
Health Station, the Chinese School, the 
Inland Work at Kerowagi, on the Ramu, 
and in the Laden territory. In one of 
my letters written after the outbreak of 
our present war I emphasized that all 
those enterprises will have to be held in 
abeyance pending the ceasing of the war 
and its outcome. It is certain that our 
brethren, their ranks much depleted, will 
be able only to hold what there is, leav- 
ing alone new developments until more 
stable conditions will have returned—if 
in God’s providence and according to His 
grace and mercy the Mission will remain 
ours. 


We are thankful to God that so far we 
have been able to provide our Mission 
with the necessary funds, and that there 
is reason to believe that it will be possi- 
ble also in the future to send money to 
our brethren. This hope was expressed 
with reference to all Lutheran mission 
fields in the world by Dr. Warnshuis at 
the meeting of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America at Trenton, 
New Jersey, recently. 

The situation as to the personnel is as 
follows. 

The roster: 
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NEW GUINEA MISSIONS PERSONNEL 


Ordained Men, 20: 


Rev. Martin Ackermann.......... 
Rev. Hans F. Ander, Jr........... 
Rev. Walter Doege .................. 
Rev. Felix Doering ................. 
RevarLarryeh iD otte sn 
Rev. Herbert J. Enser............ 
Rev. Paul E: Fliehler, Supt... ‘ X 
‘Rev. Albert C. Frerichs.......... 
Rev. Paul Freyberg ................ 
Rev. John Hafermann ........... 
Rey. Emil F. Hannemann _...... 
Rev. Herbert R. Hannemann... 
Rev. Frederick W. Henkel- 

INVATUIN nee Aer Ar. hn, 
Rudolf Inselmann .......... 
JoOonpH eek eeuderw. a 
John F, Mager, M.A....... 
ine Edward iBiet zeta. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. Walter F. Stahl 
Rev. Jacob Welsch 


Laymen, 15: 


. Herman Alt 
~Raymond Barber... 
. August Bertelsmeier........ 
me hesssaie boettcher =i 


RE VialteDeyer Keres ene: 
PoeAch vane He sikorehme ier. ees 
. John Lindner 


. Theodore Radke 
. Heinrich Schamann axe 
. Hans P. Schwarz <i 
. William H. Siemers.......... xX 
. Wilbur Wenz xX 


Women Workers, 4: 


Sie Sea gens 


Miss Gretchen Tamminga, R. N. 


Married Childn Ent’d 


WD pe A OMS SMOSH peer nuiste ce eet eee: 
Miss Frieda Klotzbuecher, R. N.............. 
Sister, Marie Kroeber sy, .0.. 10 Sec ecsescor ee 


Station 
Sons 5 1940 Malalo, L. M. F.* 
walks 1940 Nobonob 
3 1930 Detained in Manila 
1 1985 Kerowagi 
cae s 1937 Kubal 
1 1938 Sickleave, U. S. A. 
2 1926 Maulon 
ree 1937 Raipinka, L. M. F.* 
Fe Oe 1939 Biliau 
hema 1939 Begesin-Gulau 
A 1923 Amron 
1 1934 Ega, L. M. F.* 
More 1927 Bunabun & Inland 
we 19386 Nobonob 
4 1934 Ogelbeng, L. M. F.* 
cy Re 1927 Amron 
2 1921 Lae, L. M. F.* 
os 1922 Amele 
w 1930 Interned 
1135 19138 Begesin-Gulau 
a 1930 Interned 
of’ 1938 Bunabun (Agriculture) 
ewer 1937 Nagada (Agr.) & Ship 
il 1937 Maneba, L. M. F.* 
‘te 1930 Amele 
en al 1938 Nagada (Agr.) & Ship 
Be 1940 Gonob (Printery) 
A es 1936 Amele (Custodian) 
Soa 1922 Biliau (Agr.) 
yi a 1938 Kurum (Agr. & 
Carpenter) 
Rtas 1922 Ragetta (Totol) 
Di 1905 - Interned 
il 1931 Det. to Germany 
are 1940 Ragetta (Carpenter) 
2, 1930 Madang (Lutmis) 
Finschhafen (Hosp. 
ee. 1935 LM. FE: 
ee 1935 Amele (Hospital) 
Peer 1940 Amele (Matron) 
See 1928 Det. in Germany 


*Lutheran Mission Finschhafen (the Neutendettelsau, our As tee mission. ) 
+Rev. and Mrs. H. Enser and one child on sick leave U. S. 


Rev. 


and Mrs. E. Hannemann and four children home on Parlough We AS ANG 


Mrs. H. Hannemann and one child home on furlough U. S. A 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
tNative child. 


Summary: 


H. Inselmann and two children home on sick leave U. S. A. 
J. Kuder and four children home on furlough U. S.A. 
F, Edward Pietz and three children home on extended furlough U. S. A. 


On the Field: 22 men, 2 women workers, 12 married women, 7 children, 43; Ab- 


sentees: 


Of these, seven are in the Finschhafen 
Mission, namely Revs. Kuder, H. Hanne- 
mann, Frerichs, Pietz, Ackermann, Dr. 
Agnes Hoeger and Mr. Boettcher. The 
cash salary of these seven is being paid 


13 men, 2 women workers, 9 married women, 29 children, 535 Total, 96. 


into our mission treasury by the World 
Action. 

As far as we know, only three of our 
five German missionaries are interned, 
viz., Rev. Stahl, Mr. Schamann and Mr. 
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Alt. Their families are in New Guinea 
and are being cared for by the Mission. 

Mr. Schwarz and his family and Miss 
Tamminga, R. N., are detained in Ger- 
many. The former is earning part of his 
support in a position in Neuendettelsau’s 
publishing house. The latter has been 
working with the Red Cross but was ill 
off and on. Support for both from over 
here is now out of the question. 

Rev. Doege is still on the Philippines. 
The last we heard concerning him was 
when the Red Cross inquired if it would 
meet with our approval if they advanced 
to him our monthly support. That of- 
fered a very satisfactory solution. We 
have also appealed to Rev. Cipriano Na- 
varro, the General Superintendent of the 
Philippine Methodist Church, to look 
after his welfare. 

Rev. Emil Hannemann and his family 
are in the homeland on extended fur- 
lough because a return is impossible un- 
der present conditions in the South Pa- 
cific. Rev. Enser and his family have 
also not been able to return for the same 
reason. The former is making good use 
of the extra furlough time studying at 
the University at Chicago; the latter has 
been advised to take over a congregation 
until the Board would again call him for 
services in New Guinea. 

Out of the regular staff of 39 only 24, 
i. e., 11 ordained, 11 laymen and two 
women workers are now on our own field. 
Figuring the married women and chil- 
dren, there are 43 persons on our Ma- 
dang field, i. e., 22 men, 14 women and 
seven children. In addition we have 
eight adults and one child in Finsch- 
hafen. In Madang and Finschhafen to- 
gether our white personnel consists of 
44 adults and eight children, together 
52 souls (The three interned men in Aus- 
tralia are not included.) 

The families of four missionaries are 
home on furlough. They are Mrs. F. 
Edw. Pietz and three children, living in 
Waverly, Iowa; Mrs. John Kuder and 
four children, living in Niagara Falls, 
New York; Mrs. Herbert Hannemann 
and one child, living in Clinton, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Rudolf Inselmann and two chil- 
dren, living in Waverly, Iowa. 


Due or overdue for furlough are the 
missionaries: 


Rev. Helix Doering =.22s0 1942 
Rev. Pauls iiiehler i. ee. 1942 
Rev. Herbert Hannemann ........ 1941 
Rev. Rudolf Inselmann ............ 1942 
Reve JON NICU Citar erence ee 1941 
Rey. Jacob Welsch =.=... 1940 


Mr. Theo. Radke 


(Australia) mies sere 1940 (1942) 
Miss Frieda 
Klotzbuecher .............. 1940 (1942) 


We must lay aside the required fur- 
lough money for these. 


We all know how closely connected Di- 
rector Otto F. Theile is with our Mission 
in New Guinea and even more so with 
that of Finschhafen. Dr. Theile repre- 
sented the two missions so ably before 
the Australian Government and _ the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Australia during World War I and ever 
since. Much extra work and great re- 
sponsibility was upon his shoulders again 
when war between Great Britain and the 
Axis powers broke out involving Aus- 
tralia and consequently also New Guinea. 
He faced the new issues with new zeal 
and courage. What a shock it was to all 
who know him and his work when the 
news spread that he had been interned 
by the Australian authorities. Mrs. 
Theile is carrying on the work at the 
office as best she can. Her previous ex- 
perience in that work will prove a great 
asset now. 


Your secretary, authorized by the 
Executive Committee of this Board, con- 
sulted Dr. Edwin Moll, of Madison, Wis- 
consin, a former Australian and a friend 
of Dr. Theile, in the matter and it was 
agreed that we should appeal to Canon 
Needham of Australia, chairman of the 
National Missionary Council of Aus- 
tralia, to intervene for Director Theile. 
This has been done. Dr. Warnshuis of 
New York informed your secretary on 
January 7 that he received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Queensland Council 
advising that no information was avail- 
able of the charges against Dr. Theile. 
Canon Needham advised that he would 
visit Brisbane to give evidence at the 
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Committee of Enquiry. The following 
_ resolution was placed on record: 


“That without knowing the charges 
preferred against Dr. Theile and 
judging only by the personal knowl- 
edge of his character and loyalty 
possessed by several members of this 
Council, we express our surprise at 
his internment, and we further ven- 
ture to express the hope that the 
hearing of his case may prove the 
loyalty to Australia and the Brit- 
ish Empire that we have always had 
reason to expect from him.” 


Apparently, there is nothing also we 
can do but intercede for Director Theile 
before the throne of God. 

In a general way we can say that mis- 
sion work in New Guinea has been pros- 
perous. Classes were being baptized in 
the several station circuits, whereas 
others in great number are in prepara- 
tion for baptism. ; 

The more than hundred mission village 
schools are in full swing. 

At Lutheran Central School Madang 
at Amron Rev. Mager is carrying on 
courageously with his native assistants. 
Mr. Walter Krebs is able to render some 
assistance. Naturally, the headmaster; 
Rey. Hannemann, is missed very much. 


The printery is now under Mr. Kreb’s 
management. 


Present emergency conditions and the’ 


many vacancies again necessitated more 
shifting around of the lay missionaries 
than should have been done otherwise. 
When Mr. Thogersen dropped out, Mr. 
Mild, the carpenter, had to go to Kurum 
to take over the plantation there. Mr. 
Kuehn had to leave his work as custo- 
dian of Amele and operate the tractor, 
whereas Mr. Wenz had to substitute for 


Messers. Schwarz and Boettcher at 
Lutmis. 
The same _ shifting was necessary 


among the ordained missionaries. And 
good Superintendent Fliehler has very 
little time for his office work but is 
rushed around far more than is good for 
his health and his work. 

We must not forget that only 24 out of 
39 workers are on the Field. Moreover, 


none of the requested seven new men 
have been added. 

All we can do for the moment is to 
leave the whole work out on the Field 
in the hands of our missionaries with 
full confidence that they will do the best 
they can under prevailing circumstances, 
sending them sufficient funds as long as 
that is possible and above all, because it 
is possible, pray the Lord of all missions 
to hold His protecting hand over the 
whole mission, filling our brethren with 
zeal, wisdom, courage, and strength. 

But whereas we must leave everything 
on the Field entirely to the Field, we 
should not neglect to keep the home fires 
burning and especially find and prepare 
workers and have them ready to go for- 
ward when the doors will again be opened. 

It would be poor strategy and sinful 
slothfulness if we were to neglect proper 
preparation for future energetic work. 
The uppermost aim must be to have the 
funds and the men ready for the day 
when God in His mercy will once more 
open the doors of our Mission Fields. 

May our slogan be: Nunquam retror- 
sum. Difficulties rising and interfering 
should be considered as gifts of God to 
teach and to strengthen us in and for 
the task because God is with us and our 
work. We say with David in his great 
psalm of thanksgiving, II Samuel 22:30, 
31: 

“For by thee I have run through, 

a troop: by my God have I leaped 

over a wall. As for God, His way is 

perfect; the word of the Lord is 
tried; He is a buckler to all them 
that trust in Him.” 


Office Report 


Work ran along the regular routine. 
The secretary is glad to report that he 
was able to employ the adequate part- 
time assistance of an office secretary. 


The correspondence record shows that 
1,606 pieces of out-going mail were han- 
dled. 

The secretary traveled 25,074 miles, 
i. e., 17,754 by train and 7,320 by auto. 
He was able to save some traveling ex- 
penses because again he enjoyed passes 
on the Milwaukee and Northern Pacific 
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Railroads, although those savings are not 
what they used to be because the passes 
are more or less restricted to local trains. 

He presented our mission cause in con- 
gregations and other organizations in one 
hundred and forty sermons and ad- 
dresses. 

A number of special contributions to 
our mission cause were received and 
passed on to the respective treasuries. 
Some of these came to us in direct an- 
swer to solicitations. Other such gifts 
go directly to the Church treasuries, and 
most of them are not designated for spe- 
cial purposes. During 1941 $2,385.46 in 
donations passed through this office. 

Our rental set of motion pictures and 
the three sets of colored slides are being 
used more and more. 

Our mission workers home on furlough 
have done as much and more deputation 
work than could be expected. 


R. TAEUBER, Secretary. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS! 
By REv. ST. LEHNER 


Rev. Stephan Lehner is one of the old-timers 
of the Finschhafen Mission staff, having been 
out there ever since 1902. He is well-known to 
many of the members of our congregations since 
his extensive deputation work in the former Iowa 
Synod during the years 1925 and 1926 and from 
his visit over here in 1986 when he stopped over 
on his trip to New Guinea from furlough in his 
home country. He belongs to the Finschhafen 
Mission but is considered a brother-in-law of our 
Mission since he married one of our American 
missionaries, Miss Sophie Deguisne, some years 
ago after his first wife had died in New Guinea. 

Rev. Lehner was superintendent of the Finsch- 
hafen Mission for many years. At present he is 
(or was?) in charge of the seminary at Hopoi 
where native lay missionaries are trained. Of 
all the missionaries of the Finschhafen Mission 
there is no man beside the Senior Dr. John Flier] 
who always understood our American work and 
workers better than he. He has always proved 
himself an ardent friend of our own Mission with 
its missionaries and their home board. When at 
the outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain 
and Germany so many of the Finschhafen mis- 
sionaries were interned, he was not among them, 
and we hope that he may be able to carry on at 
this crucial time. 

By the way, the two Missions, that of Finsch- 
hafen and ours of Madang, are not only neigh- 
bors but their work is so interwoven that it is 
digqicult to draw correct lines of demarkation 
between the various station circuits in the inland. 
We have reason to thank God for the fine spirit 
of friendly neighborliness and cooperation that 
obtains. 

Res 


The examination of the Hopoi Sem- 
inarians was over. Relieved, they re- 
laxed. They had, indeed, worked hard. 
Far into the night they had extended 


their hours of study bent over the maps, 
reviewing their geography. During re- 
cess at noon they could be seen standing 
in groups, asking each other questions on 
the explanation of the letters to Timothy. 
Others held thermometers in their hands 
to make sure that they were reading 
them correctly, while others were hard 
at work trying to convert pounds into 
shilling and pence. Their devotions, and 
especially their prayers, give evidence 
that they were in dead earnest about 
their studies and achievements. 


The group of Kate exchange students, 
eighteen there were, made good use of 
the last minute opportunity to discuss 
some problems with their teacher and 
spiritual adviser as they made their fare- 
well, shaking hands ‘and addressing a 
special word of thanks also to Mrs. Leh- 
ner. Another final prayer was offered, 
then they left. Farewell calls, however, 
were exchanged until the voices finally 
died away. 


For a while everything was quiet. But 
hark, what is that we hear? Sounds like 
singing. From far down yonder, where 
we can see our departing friends at the 
foot of the station hill, come to us the 
faint voices of our singing friends. They 
have stopped at the grave of their col- 
league, Mangtensing Zemo, who had 
died during the year and whom they 
really missed especially because of his 
‘fine Christian character. And they had 
not forgotten. how shortly before his 
death he had told them, ‘‘We were going 
to do the work, to which the Lord called 
us, together, but now the Lord calls me 
away into our heavenly home. Be sure 
you do the work diligently and cheer- 
fully; we will meet again, you and I, up 
there; oh, that no one would miss his 
heavenly home!” 


Missionary Lehner says: “It was 
touching to see this little flock of the 
church militant gathered together with 
one of their own who had already entered 
the church triumphant and to listen to 
the songs and prayers of hearts united 
in God. May the grace of God be upon 
them, the same grace. that was upon 
Zemo even at the very last moment of 
his life.” 
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WHAT HAS NEW GUINEA TO 
OFFER THE LAYMAN? 


By BERT JAESCHKE 


Final Installment 


The copra cutters are a group of boys 
who gather the fallen nuts, then split 
each nut into halves with an axe and cut 
out the green copra with a sharp knife. 
Each boy cuts about 450 pounds a day 
and fills it into bags. Then come the 
earters with their bullock dray and 
gather up the half-shells and cart them 
to certain places where also the green 
copra is being collected in order to be 
picked up by the truck and hauled in to 
the kiln, which may be a distance of one 
or two miles. Other jobs at which the 
truck is used are in roadmaking. On ac- 
count of the extremely high rainfall (144 
inches annually) roads are a problem, 
and if they are not raised well and metal 
put on them, it is hard to get around at 
all. In order to avoid large areas being 
continually under water, many long 
drains have been put down by earlier 
missionaries to discharge the water into 
the sea. A carpenter, not as you know 
him, but a boy who is able to make minor 
repairs on a shed or on the kiln, is handy 
to have on the place. Cattle and pig 
attendants have charge of about 250 head 
of cattle and 40 pigs. The cattle are 


kept mostly for the benefit of the fresh | 


meat they supply the mission and not 
for milk. Every Thursday is butcher- 
ing day. Natives are fond of pigs and 
buy lots of them from us when still 
young. The gardeners must plant taro, 
yams, sweet potatoes, maize, bananas, 
pineapples and pawpaws, and keep the 
soil hoed up and weeded. They also take 
eare of some eucalyptus and teak trees 
which have been planted for timber. 
Lastly come the grass cutters. Their 
job is to take their long hoop-iron grass 
knives and their bush knives and keep 
on slashing down the two, three, and four 
foot grass that grows everywhere on the 
plantation. Some of this is quite good 
for grazing, but a lot of it is not. When 
the grass cutters have finished their job, 
in two months they can start right over 
again. That shows how quickly the grass 


grows. Thus we have had a look into 
the work of all the boys at their differ- 
ent duties which take up a whole day’s 
time with an hour and a half taken off 
for lunch. 

About 5:30 P. M., one of the house 
boys rings the bell for “knock off.” Most 
boys, however, have long ago finished 
their day’s work, for, wherever possible, 
they are given a certain amount to do 
rather than working their full ten hours. 
More is accomplished in this way. Soon 
one boy after another comes strolling 
home after a bath in the creek and a 
couple of smokes. And, unlike at noon 
when the cooks carried their meals out 
to them in kerosene tins, they now re- 
ceive their evening meal in their houses. 
I myself look at the patients, take a cold 
shower and get into dry clothing and am 
having my kaikai, meal, too. Finished 
with that, Bubun washes and dries dishes 
and then goes and joins the rest of his 
comrades. Before retiring for sleep the 


boys assemble for devotion, this time sing- 


ing a hymn, rendering a prayer, and con- 
cluding by joining in the Lord’s Prayer 
in their language. So we come to the 
end of a day at Nagada. 

The white man’s work on a plantation 
would be easy if it were not for the con- 
stant supervision which is required. Good 
boss boys and conscientious leaders are 
a Godsend to him. But, on the other 
hand, the work would be much harder or 
discouraging, were it not for the sake of 
trying to bring a Christian spirit to the 
natives of New Guinea—the art of agri- 
culture and of other trades taking the 
place of an evil-harboring idleness—and 
to witness of Him for whom we do it. 
Boys here on the plantation come from 
up to a distance of fifty miles. At times 
there were three or four different lan- 
guage groups among the some eighty 
boys. In order to converse with one 
another Pidgin English, a language read- 
ily learned by all, is resorted to. I, too, 
make use of this language. Many of 
these boys are not yet baptized but are 
encouraged to take catechetical instruc- 
tions with baptism in view. On Sundays 
qualified native teachers from our Cen- 
tral School come and conduct church 
service with us. 
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But for all that I have said you must 
not expect that everything goes well and 
smoothly with the mission. The drop in 
the copra price these last years to the 
cost of producing it is by no means en- 
couraging. Then there are the head- 
aches one gets over a boy who repeatedly 
disobeys or who is of indecent character 
or who would rather sleep or sing-sing, 
dance, on Sundays than hear the Word 
of God. Still, incidents like these, I think, 
are happening just to bring to one’s mind 
the duties yet before us and our own 
weaknesses and sins. But for all that I 
must say that through the grace of God 
I still get much joy out of my calling, 
as, I am sure, also the rest of us do. For, 
through many an act of kindness, ear- 
nest repentance, and humble faith, dull 
moments are turned into days of sun- 
shine also by our fellow-brethren of New 
Guinea. 


It is true that, on account of ill health, 
not everybody is blessed with this spe- 
cial joy. So much the more have I need 
to be thankful for my health which has 
been good. Such good health and pro- 
tection I always believed is due to the 
many, many prayers of those who would 
like to but cannot be there themselves. 
So you see how much we need your pray- 
ers. In the mission each one’s necessi- 
ties are supplied, and the work was al- 
lowed to expand, and the Word carried 
into new fields. That is because of your 
help. We hope you will continue to help 
us also in personally joining our ranks 
before it might be too late. The harvest 
needs more ordained, medical, and indus- 
trial missionaries. New Guinea chal- 
lenges the layman. Your prayers and 
your help are needed, and God Himself 
will add His blessing. 


There’s never a day so dark, dear Lord, 
But what You can make it bright; 

There’s never a task that’s given us 
But what You can make it light; 

Our burdens, too, and our heavy hearts 
Can be lifted, day by day— 

If we will but turn to You, kind Lord, 
And let You show us the way. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 
ANNUAL SESSION 


Against the background of a war that 
has engulfed not only the missionary 
“sending” countries of Europe and 
America but also the young churches of 
Asia, Africa, and South America which 
have been receiving missionaries for a 
century or more, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America met in > 
Trenton, N. J., January 12 and 138, to 
plan cooperative projects both in the 
United States and overseas and to coun- 
sel together on mutual interests in the 
carrying on of the Christian task. Three 
hundred forty delegates represented the 
123 mission boards and agencies that 
comprise this Conference. Practically all 
the major boards of the Protestant 
churches of Canada and the United 
States were represented. In 1940 these 
agencies spent $20,515,000 in missionary 
service overseas. 

Showing something of the extent of 
this missionary enterprise, it was noted 
that of the twenty million dollar total, 
$4,526,000 was spent in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon; $3,656,000 in China; $2,212,- 
000 in Latin America; and $2,122,000 in 
Africa. 

Dr. Emory Ross, general secretary, re- 
ported to the Conference that, despite 
the withdrawals of hundreds of Ameri- 
can missionaries from the war zones of 
Asia during recent months, some 1,434 
American missionaries still remain in 
these Pacific outposts. Of the total the 
largest number are in the sections of 
China occupied by Japanese troops—754; 
430 are in the besieged Philippine Is- 
lands, 68 in Japan proper, 21 in Korea, 
three in Manchuria, 43 in Indo-China, 43 
in Thailand, 52 in Malaya, 58 in the 
Netherlands East Indies, most in Java 
and Sumatra. Of the total, 231 are chil- 
dren of missionary parents. In addition 
to all these thirty Canadians are in the 
same areas. 

The Conference voted its approval of a 
number of relief agencies which have had 
the backing of church boards and urged 
mission boards not now having relief 
committees to set such up as soon as pos- 
sible, suggesting the use of furloughed 
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or detained missionaries for the raising 
of such funds. The agencies recommend- 
ed for support through denominational 
channels include: Church Committee for 
China Relief, Central Bureau for Euro- 
pean Relief, American Friends Commit- 
tee, International Missionary Council, 
War Prisoners Aid of the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A. War Emergency Committee, 
the American Bible Society, and the 
American Committee for Christian Refu- 
gees. 

Dr. Leslie B. Moss, who heads the in- 
terdenominational committee in coordi- 
nating appeals to the churches, said that 
the eight agencies would need $6,000,000 
to carry on in 1942 the civilian relief 
that seems imperative; of this amount 
about one-third is expected from the 
Protestant churches of the United States. 
Dr. A. L. Warnshuis said that the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, with re- 
lief funds, has been able to help support 
missionaries from Belgium, France, Scan- 
dinavia, Holland and Germany, serving 
mostly in Asia and Africa, but cut off 
by the war from their supporting 
churches. A total of $1,616,891 has been 
received since September, 1939, by the 
Council for this purpose, and 120 sepa- 
rate missions have been thus kept in 
service. 


The Conference recommended to its 
constituent agencies that serve in China 
that plans he made to increase the 
amount of supplies, especially medical 
and hospital supplies, that are going to 
missions now settled in West China, 
through the use of mission-owned trucks 
over the Burma Road; that Chungking 
be recognized as the business center for 
all missions in China—a place hitherto 
held by Shanghai; and that plans be 
made for strengthening the mission force 
now in Free China, if necessary by -with- 
drawing men from the occupied areas. 
It was felt that the great opportunity 
for Christian work in China is now in 
the region to which millions have fled 
from north and central China to the 
safety of the mountains in the west. 

A cablegram was sent from the Con- 
ference to Sumner Welles at Rio de 
Janeiro expressing the prayers of the 


gathering for the success of the inter- 
American conference establishing hemis- 
pheric solidarity for the preservation of 
freedom of all men. 

Tentative plans were laid for a “Chris- 
tian World Mission Convocation” in 
Cleveland next December. This is to be 
the culmination of a joint missionary 
promotion enterprise by all of the related 
home and foreign mission boards in the 
United States and Canada to show to 
their church constituencies the place of 
missions in the world today and in the 
postwar period; and it is to be the start- 
ing point of a Christian mission to be 
carried from city to city across the con- 
tinent. It is suggested that the promo- 
tional and education efforts this year of 
the denominational agencies be geared to 
this Cleveland program. 


The Conference voted the appointment 
of a committee of ten to study with mem- 
ber boards the proposal for the “closer 
relation” of various interdenominational 
and nationwide church organizations into 
one body. While there was wide senti- 
ment in favor of some plan of union or 
of greater cooperation, it was felt that 
sufficient autonomy of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise should be maintained 
to enable it to keep direct touch with 
missions, national church councils, and 
independent churches in overseas regions, 
—hence the decision to continue study 
for a feasible plan for cooperation. 


Dr. Herrick B. Young, one of the sec- 
retaries of the Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., told 
of the plans the Conference committee 
on personnel is making for the recruit- 
ing, training, and commissioning of 
young missionaries during the war period 
so that they may be able “to enter open 
gates when the war is over.” Many of 
the boards feel that, as after the first 
World War, there will be calls for in- 
creased missionary service when peace 
comes to Europe and Asia. They are 
studying the “new types” of missionaries 
that may be needed. 

Four panel discussions gave the dele- 
gates insight into some of the problems 


’ faced by the churches as they carry on 


today in China, in the Pacific basin, and 
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in the home field of the U. S. A. and 
Canada, and as they carry on their serv- 
ices into the post-war years in countriés 
that are victors or in countries that have 
been defeated. Among the speakers in- 
vited to address the Conference were Dr. 
John R. Mott, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council; Dr. John A. 
Mackay of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. M. Searles Bates of China; 
Dr. Charles W. Inglehart, recently re- 
turned from Japan; Miss Sallie Lou 
MacKinnon of the Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Church; Dr. John Van 
Ess, missionary in the Near East which 
is also a potential war zone; and Dr. 
Willis C. Lamott of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. 


“While we are getting much direct 
word from the war areas now, it is al- 
most certain that the missionaries from 
America and Great Britain will be out 
of action in occupied China,” said Prof. 
Bates, a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, now a consultant in 
the office of the International Missionary 
Council. ‘During the past four and a 
half years, when British and Americans 
were neutrals, they were able to carry 
on a remarkable service of relief in the 
occupied zone; but now that Christianity 
is identified with enemy nationality, they 
will probably not be allowed to carry on.” 


In Free China (West China), Dr. 
Bates said, the missionaries are having 
difficulties because of the lack of medical 
supplies and the increased costs. Many 
articles of need have increased in cost 
twenty times prewar prices, he said. 
With the crowding of refugees from oc- 
eupied China into Free China, there are 
not enough Christian workers to begin 
to meet the needs of the people and not 
enough materials to care for the physi- 
cal wants, he added. 

“The Christian movement has been in- 
jured,” Dr. Bates said, “by the displace- 
ment of most of the pastors, teachers, 
and leading laymen from their usual cen- 
ter. While other parts of China have 
gained from it, this has been a great 
loss to the China congregations and the 
Chinese youth of the occupied regions. 
In addition, we may expect that when 


the invading armies are in trouble, there 
will be losses in buildings, as in the case 
of the destruction of the 24 buildings of 
the hospital of Yale-in-China at Cangsha. 
Socially as well as economically there is 
a revolution going on among the Chinese; 
the old traditions of life and customs of 
other days are gone. Millions are said 
to have gone back to opium, victims of 
despair. It will take long years of peace 
and good government to pull China out 
of it. If ever men needed the gospel in 
China, it is in these days of darkness.” 


Dr. Charles W. Iglehart, missionary 
to Japan now serving the International 
Missionary Council, said that there are 
believed to be 15 American missionaries 
in Sendai, 15 in Osaka, 40 in Tokyo, and 
about 20 in various parts of Korea. Most 
of the men, he believed, are in detention, 
but the women are living communally on 
some campuses. ‘The intention of the 
authorities is to treat the missionaries 
well,” he said, because by being in Japan 
these missionaries have proven that they 
love the country.” 


While contacts between the American 
churches and the Japanese Christians 
have been severed, Dr. Iglehart believes 
that the Christian movement is still alive 
in Japan, and the Christian church there 
has not been destroyed. Indeed, he said, 
because of its past humanitarian serv- 
ices the Christian group is recognized as 
an integral and important part of the 
Japanese nation. Neither does he-think 
the Japan church has lost sight of its 
Christian ideals. “The cross has been 
the subject of many sermons I have 
heard in Japan during recent years,” 
he said. 

In a statement issued to the Christian 
missionaries around the world and to the 
people in the churches of America the 
Foreign Missions Conference said in 
part: 

“We pledge ourselves to join others of 
like mind in an immediate and continuing 
study of the conditions of a just and 
durable peace. We will endeavor to de- 
velop among the people of our own na- 
tions the Christian purpose to work for 
an adjustment of economic and political 
affairs in the interests of the welfare of 
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all peoples and the readiness to make the 
sacrifice of special privileges and of ab- 
solute national sovereignty necessary to 
construct a durable world order. 

“We pledge to our missionaries and 
their national colleagues our vigorous 
support in carying forward the mission- 
ary progress of the churches. Where 
the work’has been disrupted, we will pre- 
pare to undertake the task afresh as soon 
as that is physically possible. We recog- 
nize that the world-wide upheaval which 
accompanies the war has inaugurated a 
new era in the Christian world mission. 
It is clear that when peace comes again, 
the successful prosecution of the task 
may call for new patterns and lead us 
to a different allocation of forces. 

“We call upon our several churches 
to seek a clearer understanding and more 
faithful practice of the gospel which we 
preach, to the end that all may be more 
deeply committed to proclaim to all the 
world the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

Miss Sue Weddell was the chairman 
of this year’s session of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference. As her successor for 
the 1942-3 period the Conference elected 
Canon L. A. Dixon, of Toronto, a former 
missionary of the Church of England in 
India and now head of that church’s mis- 
sion board in Canada. Dr. Alfred W. 
Wasson, of New York, and Bishop A. R. 
Clippinger, of Dayton, were elected vice- 
chairman; Dr. Emory Ross, general sec- 
retary; Miss Sue Weddell, Rev. J. J. 
Mickle, and Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, secre- 
taries; and Rev. W. E. Huckabee, record- 
ing secretary. Since 1943 will be the 
jubilee celebration of the formation of 
the Foreign Missions Conference, the 
Conference elected two of its founders as 
honorary co-chairmen through the 1943 
session: Dr. John H. Mott and Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer. 


THE CHURCH must go to the lost or it- 
self be lost. The same holds true of the 
individual Christian. 


A MAN may give without loving, but 
he cannot love without giving. Love 
never asks, “How much must I do?” but 
always, “How much may I do?” 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 


Finally and at last we have received 
word from Australia informing us that 
by January 2, 1942, the following women 
of our mission personnel had left New 
Guinea and are now safely in Australia: 

Mrs. Paul Fliehler, John Mager, An- 
drew Mild, Wilbur Wenz, Felix Doering, 
Theodore Radke, Jacob Welsch, Frederick 
Schoettler, Walter Stahl, Herman Alt, 
Ress Boettcher, and Henry Schamann. 
Dr. Agnes Hoeger stayed at Finschhafen 
and Mrs. Theodore Braun and the nurses 
Miss Frieda Klotzbuecher and Sister 
Marie Kroeger at Amele. 

The letters also speak of women of the 
Finschhafen Mission as being in Aus- 
tralia, among them Mrs. Sophie Lehner, 
Sisters Sophie Beszler and Helene Moll, 
Mrs. Wache and Mrs. Kirch. Sister 
Sophie Beszler has been ill for a long 
time in Finschhafen and has now been 
taken to a hospital in Sydney. Sister 
Helene Moll had to go along to accompany 
Mrs. Kirch. Otherwise these two nurses 
would certainly have stayed with Dr. 
Hoeger in Finschhafen as the other nurses 
are staying with Dr. Braun in Amele. 

The children have also been taken to 
Australia. This we gather from a re- 
mark saying that strangely enough some 
of the children who can stand canoeing, 
swinging and being carried, without suf- 
fering any ill-effect, became planesick. 
So their physical discomfort spells good 
news for us. 

Mrs. Fliehler in her letter speaking 
about their evacuation says: “We all had 
a most wonderful trip and most of us 
greatly enjoyed the experience of travel- 
ing by plane .. . and we thoroughly en- 
joyed ourselves when we weren’t weeping. 
We hope to be brave soldiers of the 
cross.” 

Mrs. Fliehler was ill with fever for a 
time and had to be in bed for four days 
in the home and care of Mrs. Theile. Mrs. 
Mager hurried to Brisbane and took care 
of the patient. 

And where are our “exiled” sisters 
staying? Mrs. Fliehler as mentioned 
above stays with Mrs. Theile, Mrs. Mager 
and Mrs. Mild at Ipswich, Mrs. Doering 
is with the Rev. Reuter family as are 
also Mrs. Radke and her children. Mrs. 
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Welsch, Alt, Stahl, Schoettler and Scha- 
mann are staying in Murtoa. Mrs. Leh- 
ner and other women of the Finschhafen 
mission family are also distributed among 
our hospitable Lutheran friends in 
Australia. 

All this news dates back to January 
2. We hope and pray that more infor- 
mation will reach us soon. May God in 
His mercy continue to keep His protect- 
ing hand over all the mission people of 
Madang and of Finschhafen, be they in 
New Guinea or Australia or other places 
like our friends, the Doeges in the Philip- 
pine Islands and the others. 

Though we are very glad and thank- 
ful to know that these our mission work- 
ers are safe among good Christian 
friends, our minds and souls, neverthe- 
less, are troubled if we think of the set- 
back the perils of war mean to our mis- 
sions. And if we think of those who re- 
mained on the fields in New Guinea, we 
feel a deep urge to pray the Lord for their 
safe-keeping and that He may give them 
strength and courage and wisdom in all 
they do. We are also mindful of the per- 
ils that are upon our native Christians. 
Oh God, be merciful unto all Thy children 
throughout the world! 

Why does God permit disturbance, per- 
ils and destruction to be wrought by His 
enemy the devil of war and hatred even 
in His own divine vineyard? Why would 
He allow His servants and disciples to be 
frightened and disturbed and their serv- 
ice rendered unto Him be curbed and 
hindered? Let no one be dismayed. It 
is the Lord. Hear Him: “What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.’”’ Sometimes we do not see be- 
cause we are looking in the wrong direc- 
tion. John, the divine, had to ‘be turned’ 
before he saw the wondrous vision and 
received the Lord’s divine message. Read 
Revelation 1:12 and Isaiah 30:21. Now 
is also the time to remember Jesus’ won- 
derful promise: “All power is given unto 
me in heaven and earth—I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” 


R. TAEUBER, Secretary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue ALTAR OF THE CROSS AND PASSIONFRAGEN 
are the two booklets of daily devotions published 
for the season of Lent by Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. Both booklets offer excellent 
material for family and private devotions. Special 
prayers, among them very suitable prayers dur- 
ing these days of war, are included. Price, 5c a 
copy, $3.00 per 100. 

WEstT CHINA AND THE BuRMA Roan, by H. Dan- 
iel Friberg. Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Paper covers, 50c. This book of 174 
pages describes the itinerary of H. Daniel Friberg 
for the purpose of enlisting missionaries for China. 
Says the author, “I shall be happy indeed if some- 
one ‘will be pleased to meet’ West China and de-— 
sire to know her better—as a missionary.” 

Your reviewer thinks this book ought to be 
bound in leather because it deserves a good binding. 
It contains maps, a number of fine illustrations, 
and especially a well-written description of the 
country of China and its teeming millions of peo- 
ple, with special reference to missions among the 
Chinese. 

Everyone ought to be interested in China and 
its sufferings during these days of cruel war. 
You cannot read this book without learning more 
about China and the Burma Road than you’ll ever 
learn from papers and magazines, and it will do 
what no article in paper or magazine can do, viz., 
kindle missionary fervor in your heart. China is 
“white unto the harvest!” 

THE PREACHER’S MANUAL, by John H. C. Fritz, 
D. D., Instructor in Homiletics at Concordia Theol. 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Published by Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, $3.00. 

This is Volume XIII of the Concordia Pulpit. It 
differs from the twelve preceding volumes in of- 
fering the most practical Lutheran homiletics ever 
written. It’s a pleasure not only for the student 
but for the seasoned preacher as well to read this 
clear and inspiring presentation of a subject which 
es be of interest to the preacher as long as he 
ives. 

Some that buy this book for the sake of its ser- 
mon outlines will be disappointed as it contains 
outlines only from Advent to the Sunday after 
Ascension. There are models, however, and in- 
tended only as such. The diligent pastor will not 
ask for more, and in the valuable pericope systems 
he will find texts for years. Besides these texts 
there are many texts for various occasions, a 
bibliography, and index of texts, besides a general 
index. We recommend this book unreservedly. 
Its faithful perusal will make better preachers. 

—G. J. Z. 


The first book translated for the Ind- 
ians was Luther’s Small Catechism. 

The first American flag was unfurled by 
a Lutheran general. 

The first American naval flag was made 
by a group of Lutheran women. 

The first Protestant hospital in America 
was built by Lutherans. 

The first president of the Congress of 
the United States was a Lutheran. 


Primarily, all burdens are mental. 
When worry and anxiety are erased from 
the mind, we usually find that all other 
burdens are insignificant. When we have 
our thoughts in right relation to situa- 
tions in our lives, we come into a rest- 
ful attitude toward all things. 
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A CENTURY IN INDIA 


One hundred years ago Father Heyer 
began the Lutheran Mission in India 
which is now the mission of the United 
Lutheran Church, in the support and 
operation of which the Augustana Synod 
is cooperating. The centennial of this 
mission will be fittingly observed by these 
two general church bodies and it will at- 
tract the attention of Christians through- 
out our land, for this mission has become 
one of the most successful and important 
Protestant missions in the world. 


There are four hundred million people 
crowded together in India. 342 persons 
live in one square mile. In the United 
States 43 people live in one square mile. 
In India only two per cent of the popula- 
tion are Christian, sixty-eight per cent 
are Hindus, twenty-two per cent are Mos- 
lems, three per cent are Animists, and the 
remaining five per cent have various re- 
ligions. 

The area of the Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in India, as the mission 


now is called, is 18,700 square miles, just . 


100th part of India, but it contains one- 
twelfth of all the Christians in India. 
One in every twelve is a Christian as 
over against the all-India ratio of one in 
every fifty. That speaks volumes for the 
type of work our missionaries have done 
there. 


There are today 110 missionaries on 
the field, working in 18 centers. The an- 
nual budget for the support of this work 
is $424,015 of which more than one-half 
is raised by the church in India. The 
present property value is $1,613,750. 
There are 205 churches, 1,030 prayer or 
school houses, a theological seminary, 
a four-year college, 5 high schools, 13 
training and trade schools, 6 hospitals 
and local dispensaries, one sanatorium 
and nine out-station dispensaries, caring 
annually for 8,000 in-patients and 201,000 
out-patients. 3,155 Indian workers, pas- 
ters, teachers, catechists, evangelists, 
Bible women, doctors and nurses are en- 
gaged in the work. 

The baptized church membership is 
now 190,000 in 2,185 villages. In the 
last ten years there has been an increase 
of 40,000, or 20 per cent, which is pro- 


portionately greater than a decade’s 
growth of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. 

Two million Lutherans in America are 
definitely interested in this mission as 
their very own. But the significance of 
this missionary commemoration should 
be noted by the entire Lutheran Church. 
We join heartily in the words of Dr. Sam- 
uel Trexler, the president of the Board 
ot Foreign Missions of the United Luther- 
an Church—“‘Should not the _ entire 
Church in America join in a great Te 
Deum with our Church in India over what 
God hath wrought?”—The Bond. 


THERE IS no action so slight, nor so 
mean, but it may be done to a great 
purpose, and enobled therefore; nor is 
any purpose so great but that slight ac- 
tions may help it, and may be so done 
as to help it much, most especially that 
chief of all purposes, the pleasing of God. 


—Ruskin. 
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4 
REPORT OF MISSION AUXILIARY 
TO THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 


During the past year, 1941, the Mis- 
SION AUXILIARY has again earnestly en- 
deavored to create, spread and sustain 
nission interest in the hearts of thousands 
ot our people in the American Lutheran 
Church through the medium of our month- 
ly publications, THE LUTHERAN MISSION- 
ARY and DIE MISSIONS-STUNDE. As in the 
past, gratis subscriptions were again 
granted to all seminary students at both 
our seminaries. 

By means of motion picture films the 
work of missions has also been furthered 
in various congregations, especially in 
Texas, Iowa and Minnesota. 

Various gifts, some of substantial size, 
received at the office of the Treasurer of 
the MISSION AUXILIARY for the work of 
missions as designated by the donors, in- 
dicate that the sowing of the seed has not 
been in vain. 

During 1941 the MISSION AUXILIARY 
was privileged to observe its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. A special service of thanks 
was held in the Wartburg Seminary 
Chapel. Pastor August Hoeger, one of 
the founders of the MISSION AUXILIARY 
delivered the sermon. 

Another important step was taken by 
the MIssion AUXILIARY when the office of 
publication of both THE LUTHERAN MIs- 
SIONARY and DIE MISSIONS-STUNDE was 
moved to the Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Once again the MISSION AUXILIARY 
earnestly solicits the American Lutheran 
Church and its mission boards to suggest 
definite fields of activity where its mem- 
bers and thousands of readers may be of 
best possible service in carrying out the 
program of the Church. In the name of 
the King of Missions our helping hand 
is ever extended to the Church to be of 
service. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Wn. A. FoEGE, President. 


IT 1s by imitation, far more than by 
precept, that we learn everything; and 
what we learn thus we acquire not only 
more effectually but more pleasantly. 

—Edmund Burke. 


A PIONEER IN MISSION WORK 
By THE Rey. A. FRERICHS 


We were glad to receive Rev. Frerich’s letter 
which was posted January 15, 1942, at Lae, since 
then. bombed by the enemy. Missionary Frerichs 
is stationed at Raipinka, a three day journey from 
the Asaloka Mission Station where Brother Helbig 
lives. Of the Helbigs Rev. Frerich says, “Every 
visit has been an inspiration for me. Mrs. Helbig 
has been like a mother to me.’ 


In the first years of this twentieth cen- 
tury, even before many of us younger 
missionaries were born, a college lad in 
South Australia heard a call from the 
Lord of the Vineyard. The place that 
beckoned was New Guinea, the land that 


s 


Brother Helbig and Wife With Natives 


man forgot. Man may have forgotten, 
but God had not. In due time He chose 
His own to bring the Gospel of salvation 
to those of His New Guinea creation. 
Brother Helbig was one of the chosen 
missionaries. 


Brother Helbig, successful as plantation 
manager, carpenter, skipper and house 
father in the mission during a period of 
more than three decades, never forgot to 
do the more important work of bringing 
Papuans to Christ. 


Today he has charge of the Asaloka 
Mission Station located in the thickly 
populated Gafuga valley. The natives 
call him father, and rightly so, for he has 
their interest at heart and finds great 
joy in serving them. He often spends 
five days a week visiting, injecting those 
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Some Natives Among Whom Brother Helbig Is Doing Mission Work 


suffering from framboesia, and bringing 
all the Gospel. They, in turn, love and re- 
spect him for it and learn to know their 
Creator. 

During these fruitful years a faithful 
and kind helpmeet has lightened his bur- 
dens. Children have been born and reared 
in the Christian atmosphere of their 
home, and for the most part are now 
actively engaged in the work of the 


Church, a son and a daughter being here 
on the field. 

Today, due to another World War and 
its disturbances, Brother Helbig is alone. 
(Missionaries’ wives have been evacu- 
ated). As he travels in the villages or 
sits in his study of many windows and 
looks across the river and into the moun- 
tains, he no doubt often prays that these 
multitudes, too, may find Christ. 


SNAKES 


By THE Rev. E. F. HANNEMANN 


Around two thousand species of snakes 
are known. Snakes are reported from 
every country in the world except New 
Zealand, Ireland, some of the completely 
isolated oceanic islands, such as _ the 
Azores, and I surmise, the Arctic region. 

Like other cold-blooded animals, per- 
manently frozen subsoil limits the range 
of the snake poleward. The greatest 
variety of species is found in tropical 
lands. 

In New Guinea are found both the 
poisonous and non-poisonous snake. For 
that reason natives like to ascertain by 
what kind of snake they have been bit- 
ten and to act accordingly. 

Fiji, for example, has no poisonous 
snakes. The curator at the museum in 
Suva told me that scientists believe it to 


be the soil which predetermines the ven- 
omousness of certain snakes. That sounds 
plausible. 

Snakes inject their poison through the 
poison teeth in the upper jaw. The 
poison is a straw-colored liquid, and it is 
produced by a sort of modified salivary 
gland. This gland, however, is not found 
in the center of the body of the snake as 
some natives in New Guinea tried to 
make the writer believe, but rather in the 
neck, not far from the roots of the poison ' 
fangs. The writer at one time dissected a 
young constrictor snake some nine feet 
long and actually found a green looking 
gland in the center of the body, but there 
was no tubule leading to the teeth. 

A snake bite may have two kinds of 
effect. The one kind of poison breaks up 
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the blood corpuscles while the other at- 
tacks the nerve centers. The latter would 
seem to be the worse. It gives rise to 
paralysis and difficulty in breathing. The 
haemalytic poison causes severe consti- 
tutional symptoms, but there is no par- 
alysis. However, there is a great flow of 
blood to the part which suffered the bite, 
and in time it may suppurate and develop 
an ulcer. 

One of the Begesin boys, in July, 1940, 
not long before his graduation, sustained 
a bite like that. He and his mate were 
on their way to Nagada plantation early 
one Sunday morning. The snake lay on 
their path and struck. The boys im- 
mediately ligatured the leg with some 
bush rope and came back to Amron. At 
the station the boy who was bitten re- 
ceived the potassium permanganate treat- 
ment. Later he developed a sore at the 
place of the bite. 

Snakes are carnivorous. They have 
conical, recurved teeth. The bones which 
support the lower jaw are movable on 
the skull. Thus the gape of the neck is 
very great. This, together with the elas- 
tic ligament between the halves of the 
lower jaw, permits the snake to swallow 
big objects. With its backward curved 
teeth the snake pulls itself over its food. 

Shortly before I left New Guinea in 
1940, Gulal of Amele, a native teacher at 
Amron, brought me an article he had 
written for our native church paper, the 
Kiris Medaeng Totol. At the same time 
he related to me the contents of his 
article, namely, the fact that a large 
constrictor snake had swallowed a woman 
in one of the Amele villages. Some whites 
doubted this story, but should a snake 
that can swallow a sizeable pig not be 
able to swallow a woman, medium sized 
as most of the Papuan women are? 

This, Gulal said and wrote, happened 
on a Sunday. While the people went to 
church a derelict Christian and his wife 
went to their garden. The man left his 
wife in the garden and said that he would 
rejoin her in a few hours. When he came 
back his wife was gone, but he saw her 
netbag and a few other of her belongings. 
When he looked around some more he 
saw the giant snake, so Gulal related, 
with a huge lump in its body. He hur- 


ried home and brought help. After they 
had killed the snake and cut it open they 
found the woman, who of course, was now 
dead. ‘Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked!” This was the verdict of the 
faithful Christians. 


IF YOU are not happy, try this medi- 
cine: work hard trying to make others 
as happy as you would like to be. You’d 
be surprised at the results! 


NOTHING WE CAN DO* 
By Lypia J. FENSKE 


“There is nothing we can do 

In the foreign missions now.” 

So the chairman told the girls 

Of the Young Women’s Missionary Group. 


There is nothing we can do! 
Christians, one and all, AWAKE! 
What of Christ’s command to us 
Go ye into all the world. 


Are the doors of world-wide missions 
Closed to preaching, teaching, leading 
Of the dark and heathen nations? 
Can we never more send them— 


Salvation, that wondrous message, 
Filled with love and light immortal 
Filled with peace, sweet peace divine, 
Which alone can satisfy the soul. 


First, dear Christian friend, 

We must have the light of Christ 
Shed abroad within our souls; 
Christ alone must claim our lives. 


Then our prayers of unfalt’ring 
Shall ascend to open wide the doors 
Of the lands beyond the seas, 
Sending lab’rers into harvests white. 


We can do EVERYTHING, you see 

By surrender to the Savior 

And by faith in His true promises 

And again work in the Foreign Missions. 


*Miss Fenske attended a Young Women’s 
Missionary meeting recently and was shocked 
and pained to hear the chairman say, ‘‘There is 
nothing we can do in the foreign field now.” 
Her poem is a refutation of the chairman’s state- 
ment, but more than that, it is a call to all who 
read it, a call to awake to the duty of doing 
everything we can for foreign missions, 
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INDIA MISSION—UP TO DATE 
By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


Right and left—rather anxiously— 
questions are being asked concerning our 
foreign mission work and especially with 
reference to the safety of our mission- 
aries. In a way we are glad to note this 
concern about our foreign missions every- 
where. It indicates that throughout the 
Church there exists a deep concern for 
these far away Christian enterprises and 
those engaged therein. It is really dif- 
ficult always to have the up-to-date an- 


In India there is as yet no disturbance. 
in our mission work except that the mis- 
sionaries on furlough in the homeland 
cannot now secure passage for return to 
India. However, a cablegram was re- 
ceived from India last week stating that 
Rev. Mayer and family and Miss Ger- 
truth Kettner are on their way on regular 
furlough to America. When they left 
India and on what boat was, of course, 
not disclosed and likely will not be known 
until the time of their arrival in the 
homeland. We pray the Lord that they 
may arrive safely. 


Rev. Mayer and family are on their way home 


swer to the many questions. In the first 
place the information is not always at 
hand and in the second place unless the 
information comes officially we do not 
know whether it is correct. 

In a general way we may say (and 
this is the tenth of March) our work in 
New Guinea is considerably disturbed. 
At the present time all the women and 
children from our mission in New Guinea 
have been transferred to Australia ex- 
cept Dr. Hoeger and the nurses. All male 
missionaries are so far allowed to remain, 
unless the advent of Japanese troops in 
New Guinea during the last few days 
changed the situation. 


Rev. Oberdorfer and family, as well as 
Margaret Stahl, are also due for fur- 
lough this year but at their own request 
to the India Conference they are remain- 
ing in India for the present, largely to 
supervise the building operations of the 
Girls’ School which are now in full swing. 
It is indeed noble on their part to make 
this sacrifice for the sake of the work. 
And as for their safety, they are proba- 
bly safer on dry land than on the high 
seas. 

Of course, war does not promote mis- 
sions. The god of war has no interest in 
promoting this very constructive work. 
But our missionaries are not under march- 
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ing orders from the god of war but from 
the Prince of Peace. And He has com- 
missioned us to go into all the world and 
we continue to do this unless physically 
prevented by the ravages of war. And 
we must not expect our missionaries to 
run as soon as there is a little danger or 
that the Board will recall them as soon as 
danger threatens. It is quite contrary to 


Gertruth Kettner 


the spirit and attitude of the consecrated 
missionary to be inclined to get out as 
soon as trouble threatens. Some of the 
most heroic stands that have ever been 
made on behalf of the Gospel of Christ 
have been made by those who stood, as it 
were, in the front line trenches of the 
Lord’s army and, under persecution and 
danger, have remained faithful even unto 
the end. So let us, friends, fellow-believ- 
ers, and relatives in the homeland not re- 
quest that our missionaries in either field 
or in any field be recalled as soon as the 
war clouds begin to lower. In recent 
years and months, especially in China, 
some of the noblest pages of faithfulness 
to the Gospel of Christ—in spite of near- 
ly every human danger threatening—have 


been written. Of course, let it be under- 
stood that when grave bodily danger 
threatens, our Board of Foreign Missions 
will not insist that anyone remain against 
their will. In such cases it is the custom 
of Christian boards to leave the issue to 
the individual missionaries as to whether 
they desire to remain or think it expedi- 
ent under the circumstances to withdraw. 
Some of the finest chapters in the con- 
quest of the kingdom have been written 
recently by the missionaries who have re- 
mained with their people in the most try- 
ing circumstances. The story of those on 
the ZamZam will not be forgotten in the 
years to come and will illuminate the 
pages of the martyrs for Christ. So far 
not a murmur has come from India (nor 
from New Guinea) against remaining on 
the field while the world is ablaze with 
the horrors of war. So, instead of wonder- 
ing why our missionaries are not recalled 
or urged to come home until the danger is 
past, let us rather glory in their fortitude 
and readiness to remain at their posts, 
and pray the Lord of the harvest that 
especially now would He abundantly 
bless their labors in His name. Once more 
as a testimonial to the faith and fortitude 
of missionaries let there be written into 
the otherwise dark and terrible days of 
this world war a bright chapter of mis- 
sionary history in the conquest of the 
world. : 

As already stated, building operations 
in the Girls’ School are going on. It is 
the desire of our mission to have this work 
completed as soon as possible that the 
large girls’ school may go on with its 
work with better facilities than it has had 
heretofore. Of course, practically every- 
where our work in India is feeling the 
pinch of not having enough missionaries 
to take care of the various branches of the 
work. 

In the homeland, we may say that re- 
cently three young men have presented 
themselves for service in India and are 
ready to go as soon as ships can be secured 
to take them. We are glad that the chal- 
lenge at the present time seems to meet 
with a more eager response than during 
time of peace and less danger. Our young 
people are probably realizing more than 
ever before that the only constructive 
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force in the world that lifts up and builds 
up mankind to higher and better things is 
the Gospel of Christ and they are willing 
to give their lives to its proclamation. 
They realize that war is destructive on all 
fronts and is bent on destruction of life 
and property, of national ideals and of 
all noble purposes. We hope this convic- 
tion will more and more take hold of our 
young people so that after the war is 
over probably the greatest constructive 
period for the ideals of the Gospel of 
Christ can be inaugurated. 


Of course, all departments of our work 
are functioning in India; not only is the 
Girls’ School active, but the hospital is 
crowded, numbers have been added to the 
staff of the native Bible women teachers, 
the schools are flourishing, three young 
men just graduated from the Seminary 
at Luthergiri at Rajahmundry and are 
being placed in the work preparatory to 
their ordination; and especially at this 
period of the year the evangelical cam- 
paigns have been promoted by every mis- 
sionary in his field, and one of them has 
stated his desire to remain on the field 
(though his furlough is due) because he 
desires to experience the joy of witness- 
ing the fruitage of his work and the great 
ingathering of souls that seem in pros- 
pect. 


Everywhere the Gospel. is being 
preached by the missionaries on the field. 
Would that the number of heralds were 
much larger! We feel sure that once the 
magnitude of the work is grasped by the 
home church and the opportunities for 
preaching the Gospel have been multi- 
plied, there will be such a response in 
prayers and gifts that the great day of 
the Lord will be brought measurably 
nearer. 

The latest minutes of the India Confer- 
ence disclosed that Missionary Schwan 
has been elected president of the Confer- 
ence; Rev. Oberdorfer, secretary; and 
Rev. Doermann continues as treasurer. 
Mrs. Oberdorfer is to act as hostel man- 
ager at Jumisba for the first term in 
1942, and Mrs. Schwan is to continue as 
Beneficiary Secretary. Since Rev. Doer- 
mann is to superintend the high school at 
Renigunta and the work of the hospital at 
the same place, the Women’s Missionary 


Federation has been petitioned that he 
might occupy the doctor’s bungalow at 
the same place. 


Rev. Schwan is also to take part of the 
work of the Tirupati Field which Rev. 
Mayer relinquished when he started on 
his furlough. The chapel located in the 
town near the depot at Renigunta is to be 
moved nearer the hospital and high school 
grounds at Renigunta. The Women’s 
Missionary Federation is asked to meet 
the expenses of this removal. This would 
give a church home, as it were, to these” 
two institutions and the Christians em- 
ployed here would find it a convenient 
place of worship. We trust it can be 
done. 


And thus the work goes on in spite of 
war and rumors of war, and while the 
field of operations in the world war is 
coming closer to India, practically all of 
the Christian missions in that great land 
are girding themselves for increased ef- 
fort rather than withdrawal or curtail- 
ment. Keep your eyes and ears on India 
for Armageddon may come in that great 
land. 


And let it be known by the readers of 
the LUTHERAN MISSIONARY and the en- 
constituency of the American Lutheran 
Church that the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has no thought of relinquishing any 
part of our work either in New Guinea or 
India unless compelled by force to do so. 
And then it will be only temporary for 
we are still under commission of the Most 
High God and carry indelibly stamped 
upon our hearts the assurance that even 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the Church of Christ. 


IF ABSENCE makes the heart grow 
fonder, then a lot of folks sure do love 
the church. 


Oh, a word is a gem, or a stone, or a 
song, or a flame, or a two-edged sword; 
or a rose in bloom, or a sweet perfume, 
or a drop of gall, is a word. You may 
choose your word like a connoisseur and 
polish it up with art. But the word that 
sways, and stirs, and stays, is the word 
that comes from the heart. 
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VICTORY HUTS FOR LEPERS 
By THE Rev. Cart M. DoERMANN 


The dedication of two new houses for 
lepers took place December 8, 1941 at our 
Leper Colony in Kodur, India, in the 
presence of many influential people. Un- 
der the pandal of casuina trees sat the 
collector of the district, the tahsildar, 
landlords and business men of Kodur. 
Mrs. Rama Subamma, the district board 
president, represented a large group of 
people who hitherto seemed unintesested 
in leper work. 

“Let the good work go on!” So said 
the collector to the group as he surveyed 
the new house and the lepers seated in 
front of them. He and his wife, Mrs. 
Ranganadham, gave gifts to the lepers 
and was very informal with them. 


A new departure was the keynote of a 
speech by the board president. “‘We are 
not aware of the suffering of our country- 
men. When people of another country 
come to do the work for us, it should 
arouse us to do something.” This is some- 
thing new. Our reference to this work 
which has been frequent since 1930 may 
be bearing fruit. The staff welcomes the 
fact that a wealthy chetti of this area has 
built these houses and shown the way to 
others. 

A short two months ago the district 
health office visited our colony and then 
invited Dr. Samuel and me to visit the 
hamlet of Ellampet near Cuddapah. Dr. 
Samuel was amazed at the high incidence 
of leprosy in that village and said that 
the contagious cases ought to be segre- 
gated to protect the people who are well. 
“But how can you take them into an al- 
ready overcrowded asylum?” asked the 
health officer. Shortly thereafter the dis- 
trict collector, while praising American 
ice cream made in the electrolux sent by 
the Women’s Missionary Federation, 
heard the story of the lepers and inquired, 
“Can’t something be done?” Now just 
two months later the houses are ready 
for occupancy and we are starting out for 
bigger things. One of the features of the 
program was the presentation of the 
latest arrivals at our colony and the 
houses were assigned to them. They were 
all from Ellampet. 


Dr. Samuel was one of the speakers at 
the dedication. He told the visitors about 
methods of treatment and said that there 
are at present forty-five patients living in 
the colony and seventy-two out-patients 
who come from surrounding villages once 
a week for injections. He pointed out 
that those who continue to receive the 
treatment can become symptom free and 
will be discharged as arrested cases. Dr. 
George, medical officer in our hospital at 
Renigunta, spoke about the work from the 
scientific standpoint and also encouraged 
the people to do all they could for their 
fellowmen. It is in the interest of the 
people to aid an institution in segregating 
as many as possible. 

On the dedication program we had a 
“V” for victory. It referred not only to 
the war, but also to the battle being 
fought against the deforming disease of 
leprosy. The Hindu friends thought it 
applied to the victory won by you at home 
who have maintained this institution for 
many years as an expression of love for 
the souls of people whom you have never 
seen. Your missionary has been assured 
that more “victory houses”? would be do- 
nated in the future. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 
NEW GUINEA MISSIONARIES 


The following telegram was received 
by the executive Secretary for New 
Guinea Missions early in March. What 
the status is now we do not know. 


“DEPARTMENT HAS RECEIVED 
TELEGRAM DATED FEBRUARY 21, 
1942 FROM AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 
WHICH REPORTS THAT ACCORD- 
ING TO MRS. RADKE ALL AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN FROM 
THE LUTHERAN _MISSION HAVE 
ARRIVED IN AUSTRALIA WITH 
EXCEPTION OF SISTER MARIE 
KROEGER DR. AGNES HOEGER AND 
MRS. THEODORE BRAUN WHO TO- 
GETHER WITH ALL MALE AMERI- 
CAN PERSONNEL STAYED AT 
THEIR MISSION STATIONS. 

SUMNER WELLES 

ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE.” 
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A LETTER WRITTEN BY ONE OF 
OUR NATIVE WORKERS 


Stationed at Ramapuram, India, and 
Supported by Londonville, Ohio 


Recently I received a shower of letters from 
India. I am sending you a copy of a letter written 
by one of our teacher-catechists. The author of this 
letter is bringing the gospel to the people and 
thus bringing souls to Christ. 

Our Beneficiary receipts during 1941 amounted 
to $18,308.29. This sum was divided to pupils 
$9,923.32, to native mission workers $2,456.79, to 
Bible Women $450.45, to theological students $430 
and to Christmas Cheer $47.75. 


Yours fraternally, 
J. H. SCHNEIDER, 


Beneficiary Secretary. 

For the last five years I have been 
working here as a teacher. I am the one 
who, by the kind permission of Rev. H. 
W. Mayer, the missionary at Tirupati 
and Renigunta, opened this school. Since 
that time this school has been running 
well up to date. The only regrettable 
thing has been the fact that we could 
not get recognition, though we strained 
hard to do so. Our aim was fully sec- 
onded by Rev. H. W. Mayer, who also 
was determined that the school should 
go on. By the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ the school is still going on. 

At the beginning I had 30 pupils, now 
there are nearly 50, including recent ad- 
ditions. The progress of the pupils, 
both in secular and religious branches, 
has been highly satisfactory. The boys 
are very enthusiastic, especially in the 
study of the Bible. They pray to God 
earnestly wherever they find time. They 
themselves do the praying in school ac- 
cording to turns. Every pupil serves his 
turn with pleasure. Though they are 
caste people, they do not observe their 
caste system. They make no distinction. 
That is a great thing that I found in 
them. They all have their hair cut. 
They never bow to their so-called gods. 
They never neglect to say something 
about Christ. 

There is another school in the same 
village which is under the management 
of some villager, who is the son of the 
head man. That teacher, and some of 
his followers are agitating the people 
to drive us away from here. They act 
towards us like devils. They try to cause 
unrest. Though we keep quiet. Their 


ambition is to make us feel bitter to- 
wards the villagers. They even tried to 
put an end to us. By the grace of God 
that was not done. Wherever I go I 
can hear the Christian songs sung by 
the village children. At 9:30 o’clock 
every pupil first reads his Bible and 
offers his prayer to God, then they study 
their usual lessons. There are certain 
girls who love Jesus so heartily that they 
are trying to lead their mothers to the 
feet of Jesus. They are still very young, 
but at times they fear for their parents. 
They learn by heart some Bible verses 
and many Christian songs. Some of the 
villagers are blood relations to each 
other. For some months already the op- 
position party urged some of the par- 
ents to stop their children from going 
to our school. However, only some chil- 
dren were taken away, and no harm was 
done to us. Though the pupils are trou- 
bled much by the people, they are yet 
firm. I earnestly request you to pray 
for my boys and for the continuing and 
strengthening of their faith. 


There are five young men who have 
embraced Christ and have fully left their 
old system. They are rendering me 
great help in my preaching. They follow 
me wherever I go. They spend whole 
nights with me. They however, have 
not yet been baptized. Their parents are 
also scolding them and telling them that 
they should not nourish friendship with 
me. They, however, do not heed such 
things. One of these who seeks to in- 
fluence my boys is a village magistrate. 


Every Christmas we have singing with 
a band on the street. The children take 
a nice part in it, though the people peer 
at them. In the preaching the boys also 
take part by speaking of that which is 
being said. The boys also follow us at 
night, though we ask them to stay back. 
They sing songs in the villages. I can- 
not fully express the pleasure which those 
boys find in Christ. If you could be with 
them, you would no doubt wonder at them. 


Our missionary also likes our boys. 
Whenever we call him, he at once comes 
and follows us. His wife is also a kind- 
hearted woman. She at times visits us 
and encourages us in our work. During 
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the holidays the school children go to the 
older people and speak to them about the 
living God. There are four boys who 
meet them and answer the questions that 
may be asked. 

The pupils do marvelous things, though 
they are still so young. The parents do 
not like to hear their children speak about 
Jesus. Sometimes the parents for pun- 
ishment send their children without hav- 
ing given them food. 

The boys and girls attend Sunday 
school quite well. Even though they be 
ill, they do not fail to attend. 

Our missionary visits us every month. 
He gives good advice to the boys and 
also preaches us good sermons. He takes 
much interest in our boys. These boys 
are much better than some boys who 
have Christian parents. 

There is a Hindu temple near our 
school which has made no advances since 
our coming to this place. Almost all 
the villagers are trying to destroy our 
school. I know that you are the people 
who are supporting this school. I do 
not consider it money lost which is spent 
here. 

I hope that the boys and girls and 
some of the young people of the neigh- 
boring villagers will remain firm in their 
new faith. 

May God bless the children and may 
He not make me a word-breaker but help 
me to continue this school at any rate. 

With all good wishes and kind regards, 
I remain 


Yours in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
B. JEEVARATNAM, Teacher. 


A HOME MISSION EXPERIENCE 


A lonely church stood on the wind- 
swept prairie. It had been built at the 
beginning of the present century. A group 
of faithful church people, sincere and de- 
vout followers of Calvin, had been at- 
tracted by a land boom. When moisture 
was sufficient for the sandy soil, as it was 
in those years, the people were satisfied 
and could support their families in com- 
fort. That led to the building of the small 


frame church where they might worship 
their God. 

Times changed. Moisture was lacking. 
The winds swept away the thin top soil. 
Crops withered and failed. People moved 
away. Only a few of the original fam- 
ilies remained. Gradually other people 
took the places of those who had left. 
Religiously they represented various de- 
nominations. A sprinkling of Lutherans 
could be found among them. 

From time to time we drove out to that 
community. We had often wondered about 
that church. We could not get much in- 
formation at first. Repeatedly the Lu- 
theran families were invited to come to 
the distant Lutheran church where we 
were holding regular services. They 
lacked sufficient interest and the sugges- 
tion, that they invite their neighbors to 
come with them, fell on deaf ears. When 
they themselves were not interested, how 
could they possibly give an appealing in- 
vitation to their neighbors? 


We inquired further about the lonely 
looking church. A thought came to us. 
Might it not be possible to conduct serv- 
ices in that church in case no regular 
preaching services were held there? We 
discovered that Sunday school services 
of the non-denominational type had been 
held quite regularly every Sunday morn- 
ing. Only on certain occasions would 
preaching services be conducted there 
when some “missionary” would come 
along. It was impossible to have regular 
services because the “preachers” charged 
too much. 

The first time we offered the people 
regular evening services without charge, 
we received a negative answer. Evident- 
ly we had talked with the wrong party 
and so had failed to gain an entering 
wedge. Some time later another attempt 
was made. This time we talked with one 
of the original families and spoke with 
them in a language which we had learned 
in our childhood days. We received a 
warm welcome immediately. Surely, they 
would consider the matter at the next 
Sunday school meeting. 

The following Sunday evening we 
conducted our first service. The church 
no longer seemed lonely to us. It was 
filled with people. Perhaps many were 
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curious. Naturally the church had no 
pulpit and no altar, only a reading desk 
or stand on an elevated platform, for the 
church had been built by a reformed de- 
nomination. 


For over two years we were privileged 
to conduct services there every Sunday 
evening except during the severe winter 
months. The people came in all kinds of 
weather. Little children were brought 
in clothes baskets. We did not have to 
preach to empty pews very often, and 
then only when weather was extremely 
bad. If they did come out of curiosity the 
first time, we know it was hunger for the 
Gospel that caused them to come after 
that. They eagerly drank in every word. 
They often asked questions after the 
services. Although our good Lutheran 
chorales were unknown to them, they 
sang their Gospel songs with feeling and 
sincerity and usually in four part sing- 
ing. Often two services in the forenoon 
and other meetings in the afternoon had 
greatly tired us. But when we met there 
by kerosene lamp light in the little white 
church, when we listened to and joined in 
the lusty singing, when we saw the eager 
look on those faces, hungering for the 
Gospel of Christ, all weariness of the day 
was forgotten. 

“Such things can happen out in the 
sticks,” you say. “But surely, you cannot 
gain an attentive ear with the more in- 
telligent.” You are mistaken. Strange 
enough, most of these people were high 
school graduates, most of the mothers 
had been school teachers, and many of 
the younger people possessed a B. A. 
degree. 

Naturally we did not reach large num- 
bers, but the twenty or more families of 
that rural community were fed with the 
Bread of Life. Several adults were con- 
firmed and joined the more distant Lu- 
theran church. We still look back upon 
those years as years well spent in the 
service of the Master. It was mission 
work. There was plently of mission ma- 
terial there. 

You can find such mission material in 
your own community. ‘The fields are 
white unto the harvest.” Only look round 
about you. Friend of missions, there are 
plenty of opportunities. Take advantage 


of these chances to serve your Master. 
Talk to such people. Call your pastor’s at- 
tention to them. Introduce them to your 
pastor. 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that He will send forth laborers 
into His harvest.” And remember, the 
Lord’s answer to that prayer may be that 
He wants You to Go. 


—An American Lutheran Church Pastor. 


NEW GUINEA MISSIONS 
“As dying, and, behold, we live.” 


By SECRETARY TAEUBER 


When one thinks of the history of 
Lutheran missions of New Guinea, one 
wonders that they survived all the 
changes in administration and staff as 
they did. Think what it would mean to a 
young congregation if they were to have a 
new home missionary every once in a 
while—and that perhaps without having 
anything to say about it. That’s what 
happened to the Lutheran missions in 
New Guinea several times. On the one 
hand the whole management of these mis- 
sions, i. e., the home or sending churches 
changed, and on the other hand several 
missionaries of the various. stations 
changed. 

It all started with the last World War 
when these missions were still compara- 
tively young. Missions are yet young 
when they are about twenty-eight or 
thirty years old. And that was the age 
of the Finschhafen and of the Madang 
Mission. Thirteen years of the Finsch- 
hafen Mission work were required to 
achieve the conversion or baptism of the 
first two Papuans and the Madang Mis- 
sion required even:-sixteen years before 
the first one, Gumbo, could be baptized. 

One can imagine how little real stable 
congregational life there was on the mis- 
sion field at the time (1914) when World 
War I broke out. The whole Madang 
Mission at that time had only ninety-six 
converts. The Finschhafen Mission had 
many more at that time; their converts 
were spread over a much larger territory. 

In addition to this the linguistic situa- 
tion must be considered. The Babylonic 
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confusion of tongues alone kept the vari- 
ous small congregations more or less iso- 
lated. There was not as yet any organ- 
ized Papuan Church, though there were 
some groupings of Christianized villages 
or clans. Even today we find the process 
of uniting the Christian forces more and 
more a very difficult task. There was nev- 
er any native nationality. All tribes, in 
many cases even several villages, small 
as they were, were for themselves, isolated 
from all others. Intertribal war and feud 
kept them apart. Although the Papuan’s 
animistic religion could have made for a 
certain unity, it did not, mainly because 
of the element of fear and superstition 
interwoven into all of their religious, so- 
cial and economic life. Even today the 
natural trend among native Christians is 
of a disintegrating nature rather than of 
one which would make for a _ unified 
Church. The aim for which our mission 
and that of Finschhafen is working is 
“One Papuan Lutheran Church.” But it’s 
going to be a long hard climb before that 
peak of the mountain will be reached. 


We readily understand that back in 
1914 the whole work in both missions 
centered in the white missionary and his 
station. He had been sent to them by 
Anutu (God) and from Anutu; he had 
the Miti (Gospel); he had the sacra- 
ments; in short, he was the Church. It 
is even today no small task to convince 
the native Christian that the means of 
grace are their property and that they 
are responsible for them not first of all 
to the white missionary or the sending 
Church far, far away, but to God Himself 
who is not far away but dwells in their 
very midst since they are gathered in His 
uname. Our missionaries are fully agreed 
that a missionary must make himself 
superfluous as soon as possible. Their 
whole work should and usually is gov- 
erned accordingly. It is not a doctrine 
to be taught, but a principle to be prac- 
ticed and an ideal to be followed. It will 
be many many years before a Papuan 
Christian Church will be established suf- 
ficiently to become self-governing and 
self-supporting. 

Imagine then what it meant to the na- 
tive Christians and the few individual 
congregations when suddenly (in 1914) 


many of their missionaries were taken 
away—and that by white men, and when 
a few years later their “mother,” i. e., 
the home church in Germany, was re- 
placed by new ones in America and Aus- 
tralia; and when in 1921 new missionar- 
ies came to replace those whom they had 
learned to know, to love and to trust! 


Fortunately a few of the old mission- 
aries were able to stay on the fields. 
They could and did intervene for the new- 
comers and helped to break them in. And 
there were never enough of them to man 
all stations. In consequence of that fact 
it was very difficult for the new mission- 
ary to get well acquainted with all the 
people in his large station circuit. But 
worse than that, ever so often, the new 
and inexperienced missionary who had 
been pressed into service at a large sta- 
tion circuit, was called away to take over 
other duties; and before he had been able 
to learn that language, he found himself 
confronted with the task of taking up the 
studies of another language. He was in- 
deed fortunate if it was only another dia- 
lect. In many cases it was an entirely new 
language. Don’t criticize the mission for 
doing or the home mission board for 
allowing this. Everybody on the field 
and at home knew about the detrimental 
consequences, but it simply could not be 
avoided for many reasons which cannot 
be explained within the scope of this arti- 
cle. One of the main reasons, however, 
was that “the new mother could not send 
more children to New Guinea to teach 
them the new way, working among them 
with the Miti.” 

We recall that our Church, i. e., the 
former Jowa Synod in conjunction with 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Australia took over both the Neuen- 
dettelsau and the Rhenish Missions in 
1921. In the year 1929 it was arranged 
that the Rhenish Mission Society take 
back its Madang Field turning over to 
Jowa and Australia the Rai coast mission 
work, whereas the Neuendettelsau Mis- 
sion Society joined Iowa and Australia in 
supporting and managing the Finsch- 
hafen and that Rai coast field. The lat- 
ter was termed the Finisterre District. 

Missionaries again were shifted to and 
fro. Neuendettelsau sent new men to the 
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Finschhafen Field and the Rhenish Soci- 
ety replaced most of the American mis- 
sionaries with new men from home. 

Then again in 1932 there was a rear- 
rangement of the two missions. The 
Finschhafen Mission without the Rai 
coast was taken over exclusively by 
Neuendettelsau. The American mission- 
aries and some Australians moved to the 
Rhenish Mission Field which was turned 
over to the American Lutheran Church 
entirely. Some of the Rhenish mission- 
aries left the field, others joined the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church Mission together 
with missionaries of the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Australia. 

Again the native Christians were con- 
fronted with all this to and fro and up 
and down and in and out. Old mission- 
aries who finally had acquired a fairly 
good knowledge of their vernacular had 
to leave, new ones came in whom they 
could not understand. 

The fields did survive. But who can 
fathom fully what damage has _ been 
wrought by all these changes. And, be- 
lieve me, no one has ever comprehensive- 
ly set forth all the woe and setbacks suf- 
fered by the native congregations in their 
total missionary and Christian life. More- 
over, no one can imagine fully what all 
this meant to the missionaries and what 
they endured and suffered under this con- 
stant changing and shifting, not forget- 
ting the tasks, if not hardship, of chang- 
ing from one language to another, and 
that in some cases has happened repeat- 
edly. No doubt, literary work in the na- 
tive languages on the part of white mis- 
sionaries has also been handicapped to a 
large degree. 

It is indeed a miracle before the eyes 
of those who see and, to some degree at 
least, understand the situation, that our 
missions were able to stand the strain of 
overtaxed work lasting from year to year 
without much relief in sight. And it is no 
less a miracle that the native Christian 
congregations have survived it all with- 
cut suffering more harm than appears 
on the surface. 

Friends of our missions who read about 
the stringent disciplinary measures ap- 
plied to most of the congregations of the 
Madang Mission not so long ago will not 
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judge those matters in a Pharisaic “bet- 
ter than thou” spirit, but humbly and 
sympathetically try to understand the 
fundamental reasons for those conditions 
that developed not entirely without fault 
on the part of the Church at home into 
whose care God had given this mission. 
Moreover, mission friends will rejoice 
over the fact that the Lutheran Missions 
in New Guinea so far have survived all 
detrimental influences and changes that 
were forced upon them. The “Miti” is 
indeed a miraculous power. The Gospel is 
not only a word that “runneth very swift- 
ly,” but also ‘‘a power of God” by which 
“man liveth,” for it is “spirit and life.” 

And now again a world war is upon us 
and upon our missions. Again most of 
the missionaries of the Finschhafen Mis- 
sion and some of our Madang Mission 
have been removed from the fields and in- 
terned; again conditions of an emergency 
exist on the fields; changes have already 
taken place and more are in the making. 
What is going to happen to both of these 
Lutheran Missions in New Guinea? Is 
the country going to have another change 
of a ruling power? another change of ad- 
ministration? Will the missions have an- 
other foster-mother? Will the mission- 
aries leave and new ones come or none at 
all? Will we be called upon to take over 
the Finschhafen Mission? or will we lose 
our mission? All these questions are— 
in the air?—no, they are right in the 
hearts and minds of many here at home 
and out on the fields in the hearts and 
minds of the white men and Papuans. 
Will the ideal of a Papuan Lutheran 
Church for New Guinea fade away or will 
Gospel leaven continue to do its work? 

It is not for us or anyone else to divine 
the future of our mission. We can leave 
that to God. “Fear not, only believe!” 
Nevertheless, we will not overlook that 
believing does not spell neglect of duty in 
faithful action. “Occupy till I come!”— 
If only we had been more faithful, and if 
only we would now cast aside all fear 
and slothfulness and try more seriously 
and more ardently than ever to be faith- 
ful. Here is our duty and comfort: “More- 
over it is required in stewards, that a 
man be found faithful.” 
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So whatever may lie ahead of our mis- 
sion, let us be faithful. It would be poor 
strategy and sinful slothfulness if we 
were to neglect proper preparation for 
future energetic work. As emphasized in 
the Foreign Missions Conference, our 
aims should be to have funds and men 
ready for the day when God in His mercy 
will once more open the doors of New 
Guinea for us. 


WAKE UP AMERICA—IT’S LATE! 


March 5 the New York World printed 
an editorial under this head. We quote 
part of it: 

“Gimme shorter hours, gimme higher 
wages, gimme bigger profits, gimme more 
overtime, gimme less work, gimme more 
pensions, gimme greater crop benefits, 
gimme more appropriations and patron- 
age, gimme plants for my Congressional 
district, gimme fees and dues to work for 
Uncle Sam, gimme ham ’n’ eggs, gimme 


share-the-wealth, gimme $30 every Thurs- 
day. 

France had the gimmes, too—had them 
till the Germans were close to Paris. 
Then everybody went frantically to work 
—too late. 


France has no gimmes today—except 
gimme food for my baby, gimme a place 
to lay my head, gimme death.” 


America’s had the gimmes for a long 
time. She even carried them to church 
with her. 


Many Americans say, “Gimme Baptism 
and confirmation for my children, gimme 
Sunday school, gimme a preacher who’s 
a good speaker and doesn’t hurt my feel- 
ings, gimme a church that will let me 
do as I please and bury me with pomp 
when I’m dead, gimme the sweet Gospel 
but don’t ask me to obey God’s law, gimme, 
gimme, gimme.” WAKE UP AMERI- 
CANS! IT TAKES MORE THAN 
GIMMES TO MAKE A CHURCH! 


Our Hour Kall 


Arnold N. Schmidt, Grand Mound, Iowa. 
Rev. C. J. Rebelein, Castalia, Iowa, 
Rev. Oswald Mall, 510 6th St., S. E., Mason City, Iowa. 
Rev. T. N. Deguisne, Bridgewater, South Dakota. 
Rev. Lawrence A. Stumme, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 


This honor roll is made up of readers who have secured five or more subscriptions 
or renewals to the LUTHERAN MISSIONARY or to DIE MISSIONS-STUNDE. 

We would like to have your name added to the HoNoR ROLL. Send five subscrip- 
tions or renewals with remittance to Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East Olive Street, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. Then fill out the blank below and send it to the editor. Your name will 
be earried on the Honor ROLL until the end of the year. 


APPLICATION FOR HONOR ROLL ADMITTANCE 


I have sent five applications for The Lutheran Missionary to Rev. 
Taubert. Please place my name on the Mission Auxiliary Honor Roll. 


Detach and mail this blank to 


Editor ELMER J. BRAUN 
Dysart, lowa 
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THANK YOU 


A gift for Where most needed in the 
amount of $350 was received by business 
manager Taubert from an individual in 
Iowa. We have no permission to use the 
name, but we do want to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the gift and share the good news 
with our readers. The donor will be 
blessed for God loveth a cheerful giver, 
but our prayer is being sent with these 
dollars that they may accomplish great 
things in the field of missions. A hearty 
thank you to the donor! 


Life Membership 


Mr. Arnold N. Schmidt of Grand 
Mound, Iowa took out a Life Member- 
ship in the Mission Auxiliary for his pas- 
tor, the Reverend W. G. Weber of Lost 
Nation, Iowa. This adds another “first” 
to Mr. Schmidt’s record: he was first to 
buy a life membership for himself, first 
to have his name appear on the Mission 
Auxiliary Honor Roll, and now first to 
buy a life membership as a gift. 


The Rev. Carl G. Fink informed us 
that the herein mentioned gifts were 
sent to the American Lutheran Church 
treasury for the New Guinea Emergency 
Fund. 

In these times when the perils of war 
are upon our mission field in New Guinea 
and most of the women have been taken to 
Australia by airplane, our mission faces 
extra heavy expenses. All the more do 
we need special gifts such as these which 
we acknowledge with much thanks. May 
many follow the fine example. 


In memory of George Beckmann, $1.00 each by 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Evers, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Lucht, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Petersen, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Schipper, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bultmann, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Evers, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Dannemann, Mr. and Mrs. John Dannemann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Dannemann, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Ommen, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ommen, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Buss, Mr. and Mrs. Dick Ohlenkamp, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. E. Meyer, Mr. Siebelt Janssen, 
Mrs. Ben Janssen, Mr. T. S. Dannemann, Mrs. 
P. N. Behr, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Hasemann and Mr. and Mrs. Bockenstedt, 
$2.00 each by Mr. and Mrs. George Schuster, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. J. Enninga and Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Whalan, $3.00 by the Women’s Missionary Society. 
Total $30.00. . 
RICHARD TAEUBER, Secretary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BiBLE CATECHISM AND QUESTIONNAIRE, Parr I, 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Walther Hickmann. 
Price, 25. This little pamphlet of 66 pages con- 
tains a brief synopsis of the whole Old Testament 
for Sunday, Weekday and Vacation Bible schools. 
Considering the little folks of pre-confirmation 
age for whom this book evidently is intended, we 
must say that it ought to serve its purpose most 
admirably. That such a wealth of material as of- 
fered by the Old Testament could be concentrated 
in so small a volume seems impossible. But the 
author succeeded in omitting what would be be- 
yond the horizon of little folks anyway and ad- 
hered to essentials. The question and answer meth- 
od he employs certainly is the most practical way 
of conveying instruction to youthful minds. The 
“Bible Questionnaire,’’ pp. 53-66, consisting of 500 
questions for home study: and review might be 
used for other work in a congregation, as, e. g., 
for subjects to be discussed in Luther League or 
Ladies’ Aid meetings. Order from the author: 
Welles Eickmann, 446 65th St., West New York, 
Niwas 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ATTITUDE TowArRDs His Gov- 
ERNMENT AND ON Wak, by L. J. Roehm, Concordia 
Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo., 10c per copy. In 
seven theses based on Scriptures and our Lutheran 
Confessions, the author deals with this important 
question. ‘‘Even pastors must don the military 
uniform if the government requires it.’? Every 
pastor and layman ought to read this little pamph- 
let at the present time. 


THE ANNOTATED POCKET NEW TESTAMENT, a 
pocket edition of the New Testament, authorized 
version, with notes by Theodore Graebner, D.D., 
published bygthe Walther League, Concordia Publ. 
House, St. Louis, Mo. Price is 25¢ per copy. 
This is the first of these practical helps to under- 
stand the Scriptures. It contains the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. The text is printed in paragraphs 
which make it easy reading. The notes are at the 
bottom of every page. Being written by Dr. 
Graebner, the reader may expect sound, Scrip- 
tural interpretation. In a work of this character 
the exegetical apparatus is not expected to intrude. 
Only results of scholarship are stated. In chap- 
ter 2:2 we should have liked some detail. Quite 
a little might be said about the mystery. It was a 
happy idea to publish this annotated New Testa- 
ment in a pocket edition. How handy! If our 
young people will use this New Testament faith- 
fully, we ought to see growing up a generation 
of true Bible students. Concordia hopes to pub- 
lish a book of the N. T. every month until the set 
is completed. G. J. ZEILINGER. 


AUGUSTINE SAYS, “Christ is not valued 
at all unless He is valued above all.” 


IF YOURE WRONG, you can’t afford to 
argue; if you’re right what’s the use! 


THERE’S NOTHING like hot words for 
cooling love and friendship. 


HE CANNOT be right with his Father 
who is wrong with his brother. 


DREAMS come true for them who wake 
up and hustle. 


Class room in school at Lae, New Guinea (See story on page 5) 
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INNER MISSION 
By THE Rev. WM. A. ForGE 


The subject of Inner Mission is a wide 
one. To cover the entire field would re- 
quire several volumes. This is to be only 
a brief survey. 

Inner Mission must be distinguished 
from Home Mission and Foreign Mission. 
Home Mission is the organized effort to 
gain the unchurched right here in our 
own country. Foreign Mission is the work 
earried on in some foreign country, par- 
ticularly where one finds heathen in the 
raw. What is Inner Mission? 


Inner Mission Defined 


Pastor Johann Wichern, born April 21, 
1808, justly called the father of Inner 
Mission, said, “Inner Mission is the or- 
ganized movement within the Church to 
do the work of Christian mercy among 
the poor, the sick, the needy, the captives, 
the strangers, the endangered, etc., and 
to prove to them and to all those classes 
who are indifferent towards the Word of 
God, that the Church, that is, the children 
of God, are a real Gospel missionary force 
and a blessing to their body and soul.” 

Pastor F. A. Schaffnit states the pur- 
pose of Inner Mission is “the relief of the 
spiritual and physical needs of the peo- 
ple by means of the preached Word and 
the administration of Christian love.” 

Thus, Inner Mission work is Christian 
social service, not the social service of 
scme secular organization. Inner Mission 
work is as old as Christianity itself. 


Scriptural Basis for Inner Mission 


The Scriptural basis for Inner Mis- 
sion work is gained by viewing Christ’s 
example, His teaching and His direct com- 
mand. 

Matthew 4:23 bids us think of Jesus’ 
many miracles wrought to relieve sick- 
ness, suffering, hunger, deformity, etc. 
“And Jesus went about all Galilee, teach- 
ing in their synagogues, and preaching 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, and healing 
all manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease among the people.” Jesus gave 
us many examples in His ministry, each 
showing that He had a heart for Inner 
Mission, for example, Feeding of the Mul- 


titudes, Healing of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Healing the Blind. : 

Christ’s teachings, especially by means. 
of parables, furnish Scriptural basis for 
Inner Mission. Witness the parables of 
The Good Samaritan (Luke 10:30-37), 
The Lost Sheep and The Lost Coin (Luke 
15:3-10 and the Prodigal Son (Luke 15: 
11-382). 

Seripture, especially James, directly 
commands Inner Mission. James 1:27, 
“Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this: to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world. 
The same writer in 2:15-17 says, “If a 
brother or sister be naked and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto him, 
depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; 
notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body; 
what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it 
hath not works, is dead, being alone.” 


Read the judgment scene in Matthew 
25:31-46. Here Christ definitely places 
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the responsibility of Inner Mission work 
upon us.- 

Thus Inner Mission has the clear com- 
mand of Scripture. If the Church at any 
time lacks interest in Inner Mission work 
and fails to bring forth these wonderful 
fruits of Christian faith, it is dead and 
not alert to its true calling in this world. 


2 = 
Inner Mission’s Field of Activity 


There are six definite fields of activity 
for Inner Mission work in our modern 
world. 

1. Institutions for Aid and Mercy in- 
clude orphanages, nurseries, fresh air 
camps, receiving homes and home find- 
ing, institutions for the cripples, epilep- 
ties, feeble minded and insane, for the 
blind, for deaf mutes, for the aged and 
infirm, for invalids, for the enfeebled and 
convalescents, hospitals in general. The 
work that the Church should do in State 
Institutions also belongs in this category. 

2. Protective and Preventive Work. 
In this class belong the Seamen’s Mission, 
Chaplain work in the armed forces of our 
country, Emigrant Mission, Hospices, 
Travelers’ Aid, Kindergartens, Settle- 
ment Houses, Unemployment Assistance. 

3. Rescue Work. Here we include ma- 
ternity homes, rescue homes for men, tem- 
perance societies, liquor and drug cures, 
work among prisoners and ex-convicts. 

4. City Mission Work. This branch 
provides for relief and family welfare 
service. 

5. Training Schools for Inner Mission 
Workers. Under this heading those in- 
stitutions come into consideration that 
seek to train volunteer helpers as well as 
the special training for the modern male 
or female diaconate. 

6. Evangelization Work. This covers 
distribution of Bibles especially in public 
institutions, the circulation of Christian 
literature, tract distribution, street 
preaching, personal work, visitation of 
the sick. 


Er, 4 ap tgs 
Inner Mission vs. State ‘“‘Social Service 


Inner Mission is a big work. It requires 
extensive organization, a large personnel 
and much money. The Church has not 
always done her Inner Mission duty, nor 
is she doing it now, largely because of 


the expense involved. What the Church 
has ignored the State attempts. That is 
why we have large, well-equipped (and 
sometimes not so well equipped) and 
numerous state institutions directed by 
the State Board of Control. In many 
cases the Church is permitted to care for 
the spiritual needs of the people in state 
institutions. We should make use of such 
opportunities since the Christian cannot 
be satisfied to leave these suffering felow- 
men entirely in the care of the state. 


We have every reason to appreciate 
what the state does in the field of “social 
service.” However, we dare never forget 
that “charity to the soul is the soul of 
charity.” ‘“God’s Word alone is the re- 
generating power which not only changes 
the heart, but also outward conditions. It 
creates self-respect in the individual and 
the knowledge of a responsibility toward 
God and man.” 


Inner Mission vs. ‘Social Gospel” 


There is a difference between Inner Mis- 
sion and Social Gospel. Those who place 
an undue emphasis on Social Service are 
known as preachers of the Social Gospel. 
Their motive is merely humanitarian. 
Social Gospel preachers forget several 
important facts. They are often not con- 
scious of a life after death; and if they 
are conscious of it, they do not grasp its 
full significance. Again, they overlook 
another very important Biblical fact, 
namely the doctrine of original sin. Dr. 
Greever points out how fundamental this 
fact is in all social work, “The corrup- 
tion of human nature by sin did not de- 
stroy the attributes of personality, and 
therefore did not destroy the capacity for 
redemption. It did destroy utterly the 
power for self-redemption and left man 
absolutely dependent upon the grace of 
God for any change in the condition of his 
nature by which true personal and moral 
relationships could be restored. This is 
a fact of fundamental importance in the 
consideration of any social problem.” 
Hence, all change for the better in any 
individual must come from above, from 
God, through the working of the Holy 
Spirit. And the Holy Spirit does His work 
only and alone through the means of 
grace, the Word and the Sacraments. In 
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any effort toward social change, where 
God’s Word is left out of consideration, 
one is doomed from the very start to 
meet with failure. Such effort will prove 
futile. 

There is a constant conflict between 
Inner Mission and Social Gospel, between 
Christianity and Humanism. The reason 
is plain. By Humanism we understand 
“the perfectibility of human nature by 
education.” All the energies of the pres- 
ent age are centered on an attempt to 
create a social machine that will manu- 
facture human happiness. Humanism 
places the weight of the cause of all suf- 
fering and misery and wrongdoing on 
the surroundings. Man, it is said, is a 
noble creature, an innocent victim of 
forces he has not yet learned to control. 
Humanism places the emphasis upon edu- 
cation, training, understanding. 

Against this Social Gospel, against 
Humanism we must keep on pointing out 
that Christianity demands faith in a sov- 
ereign God and holiness in living and 
righteousness in all dealings, and the ex- 
perience of forgiveness of sins in Christ 
as fundamental in the development of 
character. 

We have diverged somewhat from our 
subject of Inner Mission. We did so in- 
tentionally. We wished to emphasize that 
Inner Mission has a very definite place 
in modern society, in the present day 
social order. We wanted to point out, 
that, even though Inner Mission does not 
overlook the physical need, she ever and 
again places the main emphasis on the 
spiritual side of social work. It is just 
that emphasis which is obviously lacking 
in secular social service, but regretfully, 
also in many church denominations. It 
is obvious in the former because of the 
separation of Church and State, it is 
regrettable in the latter because funda- 
mental Biblical doctrines have been 
pushed into the background. 


THANK YOU! 
Another remarkable gift, $200.00, from 
a lady in southern Illinois brings her 
special contributions up to $450.00 since 
last July. Many thanks to the kind donor 
and God’s blessing upon her fine gift for 
mission work! 


THE MISSIONARY EVACUEES 
FROM NEW GUINEA 


The evacuees now with us have sup- 
plied us with the following information 
about the happenings in connection with 
their coming to Australia. 


On Tuesday, December 16th, the 
authorities in New Guinea made it known 
that a general evacuation of women was 
to take place (in all about 1,700 were in- 
volved). Not all of the missionary ladies 
realized that they, too, would come under 
this protective measure of the Govern- 
ment. By Friday, 19th December, how- 
ever, all knew that they too, were to leave, 
and the moving to the rendezvous place 
began. The Bavaria went to out-stations 
and brought in the ladies from the north- 
ern part of the field. Others came on 
foot, some, including a sick lady, by plane. 
By Christmas Day all missionary evacuees 
had been collected. On the 26th the bulk 
of them was taken by plane to a railhead 
in Australia. For months our friends 
had reckoned on the possibility of having 
to leave New Guinea, and trunks had been 
packed in preparation for such an event- 
uality. When the evacuation decree came 
it was at first thought that it would be 
carried out by boat, enabling them to take 
their trunks with them. The use of planes, 
however, made this impossible, as only 
30 lbs. of luggage per adult was permit- 
ted. They are hoping that later a boat 
will bring their trunks over. 


From the place of landing the evacuees 
were conveyed by train. The greater 
number of those who came to South Aus- 
tralia spent five consecutive days and 
nights on the train. The Americans re- 
mained in Queensland, as also Mrs. 
Wacke, Mrs. Lehner, Mrs. Wolfgang 
Loehe, Mrs. Wallent, Mrs. M. Helbig and 
their children. Mrs. Paul Helbig and Mrs. 
Hoffmann, nee Helbig, went to Pastor E. 
Helbig, Milbrulong; Mrs. Rohrlach, nee 
Pech, to Walla Walla, N. S. W. The Ma- 
dang ladies who were members of the 
former Rhenish Mission (four or five?) 
left the train at Murtoa, Victoria. Mrs. 
A. Obst and her children changed from 
the Melbourne express to the train for 
Taplan, where her husband’s people are 


(Please turn to p. 6, col. 1) 
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LAE, NEW GUINEA, IN THE NEWS 

Lae, Salamaua, Madang, Finschhafen, 
Port Moresby—these are all names of 
New Guinea towns that have been promi- 
nent in the daily newspapers. They fig- 
ured in the war news. 

War news travels fast. A battle is 
fought 15,000 miles from home yesterday 
—the day’s evening papers carry the 
whole story. And sometimes the war 


The victory became evident to the Aus- 
tralian government official when he vis- 
ited the class room of the Lutheran mis- 
sion school. The children were able to 
talk some English, they had learned the 
use and value of Australian money, and 
best of all, they sang with sincerity and 
patriotism as only true Christians can 
sing, “God Save the King.” From bush 
boys steeped in paganism to scholars 


Portraits of King George and Queen Mary 
with Lois and Eulalia Pietz, the teacher and three scholars 


news we read in our papers isn’t news at 
all—it is clever propaganda. 

Church news travels slowly. Our mis- 
sionaries have been fighting a battle 
against the powers of darkness, ignor- 
ance, and savagery in New Guinea. An 
important victory that was won several 
years ago is first being reported now. 


It was at Lae, New Guinea, the same 
Lae raided by the Japs, that an Aus- 
tralian government official called on the 
Lutheran mission school near the town 
several years ago on an inspection trip. 
He saw and was deeply impressed by 
the evidences of an unsung victory. The 
Lutheran missionaries Lehner and 
Schmutterer had taken native boys from 
the bush and battled their paganism and 
ignorance until their native scholars were 
not only civilized, but Christianized. 


Christianized enough to know and to 
sing that only God can save the king! 
What a victory! 

The Australian official was so moved 
that he asked what gift the children 
would want. Patriotism to the country 
under whose protection the missionaries 
had come to teach them prompted them to 
ask for a portrait of the King and Queen 
of England. The officer promised to send 
their choice of gift to them. 


When the officer returned to Australia 
he looked for a picture of the king and 
queen—but there was no portrait of the 
king and queen to be had in Australia. 
Possibly he was abashed by the knowl- 
edge that Lutheran taught New Guinea 
natives were more patriotically senti- 
mental about their king’s and queen’s por- 
trait than his own civilized countrymen, 
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but he did send to England for the prom- 
ised portraits which finally arrived about 
a year and a half after his visit to the 
school at Lae. 

After the pictures arrived pictures were 
taken of them and a letter of thanks was 
written to the king and queen by the 
teacher. 


The school we have been telling about 
is close to the town of Lae. We trust that 
the proud native scholars hid the king 
and queen’s pictures during recent air 
raids by the Japs and that both the pic- 
tures and the patriotic natives are safe. 

=F. J. B. 


MISSIONARY EVACUEES 
FROM NEW GUINEA 


(Cont'd from p. 4) 


living. The balance came to Adelaide. 
The first batch arrived on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 3rd, the second and third on Sunday 
and Monday respectively. The only mem- 
ber so far not at her destination is Sister 
Bezler, who had to enter the University 
Clinic at Sydney. 


The ladies are full of praise for the 
treatment which was accorded them by 
the Red Cross and by the Government of- 
ficials. After arrival at a main station on 
the way to Brisbane some of the Red 
Cross ladies took charge of the children, 
bathed, changed them into fresh dresses, 
and fed them; others provided the moth- 
ers with comforts and eatables. From 
Sydney a representative of the Prime 
Minister’s Department took charge of the 
party and assisted them in every possible 
way until he handed them over to us at 
the Adelaide Railway Station. In one 
case a sick lady, her children, and her 
nurse were provided with sleeping ac- 
commodations (from Sydney to Mel- 
bourne). Needless to say, at Brisbane 
Mrs. F. O. Theile and Pastor and Mrs. 
Loehe did all that lay in their power to 
ease the lot of the fugitives. 


Owing to a misunderstanding between 
Brisbane and Adelaide we expected a 
party of twenty as the first batch on Sat- 
urday, January 3rd, and the necessary 
preparations for the feeding and housing 
of this number were made at the College. 


Imagine our surprise when, after the ar- 
rival of the train, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by a party numbering seventy- 
three! Cars’ were at a premium, and it 
took a considerable time before all were 
taken to the College. The feeding of the 
multitude, with the closing hour of busi- 
ness drawing near, was not an easy mat- 
ter. Additional linen, blankets, etc. had 
to be loaned from here and there. But our 
ladies, foremost among them Mrs. J. P. 
Loehe, managed. No one had to go hun- 
gry, and every one had a bath and found 
a bed. Owing to a further misunderstand- 
ing the groups of twelve and six arriving 
on Sunday and Monday were not expect- 
ed by us and had to wait on the railway 
station until officials got in touch with us 
and sent them along by taxi. Needless to 
say, all expenses in connection with the 
traveling were paid by the Government. 


Mrs. Linsenmeier, nee Riedel, and Mrs. 
E. Wagner, nee Woite, went to their re- 
spective parents, Miss Keppler to Yorke- 
town. Thus the party staying at Imman- 
uel College numbers eighty-two. Among 
these are three ladies and their children 
who are not members of the Lutheran 
Mission, New Guinea. One is the wife of 
a Liebenzell missionary from Manus Isl- 
and, another the wife of a former lay- 
helper of the Rhenish Mission who is now 
a plantation manager, the third the wife 
of a planter near Rabaul. They were 
brought to Australia by steamer. Their 
destination was Victoria, but by mis- 
take they were added to our party. We 
treat them as belonging to us until the 
authorities will have provided for their 
return to Victoria. 


The instructions we received from 
Brisbane were that our church members 
were to house these refugees. Hence our 
urgent appeal in last issue and by direct 
approach to some pastors and members. 
There was, as we expected, a very ready 
response to our appeal, and Pastor R. B. 
Reuther of Light Pass was able to re- 
port on Monday, January 5th, that he had 
accommodation for over two hundred. The 
difficulty arising from the fact that some 
of our members were under an obligation 
to receive other evacuees was soon over- 
come, the head of the South Australian 
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general evacuee authorities declaring that 
our members taking missionary evacuees 
were permitted to take a corresponding- 
ly smaller number of others. 


In consequence of the information re- 
ceived we expected that Immanuel Col- 
lege would just act as a clearing house for 
a day or two. Upon arrival of the first 
batch, however, we were informed that 
the refugees had to remain there pending 
further instructions from Melbourne and 
Canberra. The reason for this delay we 
cannot understand, as already in New 
Guinea a Government officer had informed 
our people that they would be placed in 
homes of our members, which informa- 
tion was repeated to Pastor M. Loehe in 
Brisbane. Up till now, 14th of January, 
no further instructions have been re- 
ceived. It seems as if the party will have 
to stay in the College until the fate of 
our premises is decided, or until the new 
school year begins on Febr. 6th. 


In the meantime the party is settling 
down as well as possible under existing 
circumstances. The ladies are attending 
to the work themselves. The Government 
is recognizing its responsibility to pro- 
vide for them. For the time being, pend- 
ing definite information from Canberra, 
they have all been put under the care of 
the South Australian Welfare Depart- 
ment. The sustenance thus provided is by 
no means extravagant. The vegetable 
and fruit allowance is decidedly meagre. 
This is felt very much by people who in 
New Guinea were accustomed to a diet 
consisting largely of fruits and vege- 
tables. Gifts of these good thing's, as also 
of dripping, are welcome. Anything left 
over, when the evacuees are transferred 
to their final domicile, will be readily 
utilized by the College. As may be ex- 
pected, the ladies and children are suf- 
fering from the after-effects of their 
hurrying in New Guinea, the exposures 
and hardships on the trip, and the change 
of climate. One child had to be in hospi- 
tal for several days, several had to see 
the doctor. Twice the doctor had to be 
called. Besides, a doctor and hospital ac- 
commodations had to be procured for 
three expectant mothers. 

Immanuel College has become a real 
beehive. It is a treat to move among the 


ladies. The children,—more than fifty, all 
under the age of nine years—playing on 
the grounds under the supervision of some 
of the ladies, are a wonderful sight. Num- 
bers of prams and push-carts, loaned by 
friends in Adelaide, are being wheeled 
about. 

Needless to say, special services and 
devotions are being held for the evacuees 
by nearby pastors. 

The Gospel lesson of the Sunday after 
the arrival of the main party tells of the 
Holy Family’s flight to Egypt. We are 
in some measure experiencing the same 
story again in the lot of the missionary 
refugees. The thoughts that were thus 
awakened in our mind the reader will 
find under Editorial. 


We are thankful that we have been 
deemed worthy to assist the poor fugi- 
tives who left everything behind, and who 
still suffer with their native congregations 
in New Guinea—more orphaned than 
ever now—and we pray that the door 
may soon be opened for the return of 
them and their husbands to the work to 
which they have dedicated themselves. 


—LUTHERAN HERALD, AUSTRALIA. 


THE COOPERATIVE FINANCIAL 
SYSTEM OF OUR NEW GUINEA 
MISSION 


By THE Rev. R. TAEUBER, EX. SEC. 


The so-called cooperative system em- 
ployed on our New Guinea Field is not 
our invention. Neither did the Iowa Synod 
find it in use on the Rhenish Mission 
Field when back in 1922 they took it over 
together with the Neuendettelsau Mission 
of Finschhafen, merging the two mis- 
sions into one. The Finschhafen Mission, 
however, was operating under the co- 
operative system. It was by far the larg- 
er and better established of the two. The 
new home boards had very little experi- 
ence in foreign mission work, neither did 
our American or Australian new mission- 
aries that were rushed to the field. So it 
was but natural that the Madang Mis- 
sion was more or less integrated into the 
ways and rules and, as far as possible, also 
into the mission methods of Finschhafen. 
In fact the management centered in 
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Finschhafen, policy and polity came from 
there. 

The whole financial set-up of the Rhen- 
ish (Madang) Mission was remodeled to 
conform with that of Finschhafen. And 
when the American Lutheran Church 
took over the Madang Mission in 1932, 
the cooperative financial system was re- 
tained as found, and continued up to the 
present. 

What does this system involve? In the 
first place it must be noted that there is 
but one treasury on the Field to receive 
and dispense any money for our Mission. 
The business manager is the treasurer. 
The office is at Lutmis (abbreviation of 
Lutheran Mission Madang) in Madang. 

All expenses paid by Lutmis can be 
divided into two main classes, operating 
expenses of the Field and salary of the 
white mission staff. 

Of what do operating expenses exist? 
Here I would first mention the fact that 
Lutmis does not pay any salaries of na- 
tive evangelists or teachers. The native 
congregation calls and places these 
(though through and together with the 
white missionary). The Mission does not 
pay for any church or school buildings 
with the exception of the main buildings 
of the Central School or Seminary at 
Amron and the small chapel at Madang. 


However, all other buildings, of the 
Mission such as Lutmis supply house at 
Madang, office building at Maulon, the 
hospital buildings at Amele, the kilns on 
our various plantations, the dwellings of 
all stations and other similar houses and 
sheds, including also the upkeep of these, 
are paid for by Lutmis. 

Moreover, the most of the equipment 
for all stations, missionary or industrial, 
of the domestic native help for office, 
house, yard, field, plantation, sawmill, 
etc., as well as all traveling expenses in- 
curred by missionaries in their regular 
work including such trips as are necessary 
for their health and recreation are like- 
wise paid for by Lutmis. 

Furthermore, Lutmis provides all food 
and household supplies, including medi- 
caments, for all white missionaries and 
their families. However, only such food 
supplies are furnished as cannot be raised 
at the various stations or supplied by way 


of exchange. Every station keeps book 
of all income and of all expenses in money 
or kind. 

For the purpose of supplying the sta- 
tions with fresh milk, eggs and meat, . 
each station keeps one cow or more, pigs 
and poultry. Each station may keep a 
saddle horse. In addition the Field raises 
some cattle and horses at suitable loca- 
tions to supply the needs of the Field. 

Such expenses and others that cannot 
all be enumerated are borne by the gen- 
eral mission treasury on the Field. It goes 
without saying that all proceeds, i. e., 
profits of the sale of copra and other 
goods, of boat and other services, etc., 
flow into the mission treasury. 

When the Field treasury draws up its 
budget for the year, all income that may 
be expected according to former experi- 
ence is listed and credited against the 
total amount required by the Field. 


With reference to the furnishing of the 
food for each and all staff members the 
question may arise, how does the Field 
cope with the situation when one house- 
hold uses much more per person than 
another? And who decides what is to be 
furnished? First of all let it be said that 
on a whole the arrangement has worked 
well and to the satisfaction of all. A rule 
laid down by the Field Conference al- 
lows £20 ($80.00) for each person per 
year. If a household varies much from 
this rule, inquiry and explanation are in 
order. A difficulty that can only be over- 
come by good will and common sense lies 
in the fact that some will be able to pro- 
duce more food stuffs at the station than 
others and that some are more economi- 
cal than others. Each household has the 
privilege to order from Lutmis according 
to individual taste and desire within cer- 
tain common restrictions. Lutmis in turn 
when buying is guided by majority de- 
mand and market price. 

The houses are equipped with the usual 
common furniture like beds, tables and 
chairs, cupboards, iron stove and a mod- 
est supply of dishes and other kitchen 
utensils. Every household can have a 
non-electrical refrigerator. The necessary 
tools for house, yard and field are also 
furnished as well as a shotgun for hunt- 
ing purposes. Certain firearms required 
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by law to be carried on tours are also 
furnished by the Mission as part of the 
equipment for long inland trips. 

The Mission does not furnish silver- 
ware, finer dishes, overstuffed furniture, 
clothing, ete., nor books and periodicals 
outside of our own church and mission 
papers, one or two professional magazines 
that circulate among the staff members. 
A field library has been started. Its 
shelves are waiting for good books we 
may want to donate. 

By way of parenthetical remark, let 
me say that no missionary is permitted 
to engage in any work for personal profit. 


Salaries 


All called missionaries, regardless of 
position, age, time of service, whether 
theologian, medicus or lay-missionary 
man or woman, receive the same salary 
with only this one distinction, the single 
receive less than the married. Because 
the Mission furnishes board and lodging 
it has become customary to use the term 
cash salary in our Mission. 


The cash salary of a single missionary, 
man or woman, is $220.00 although be- 
cause of economic conditions only $200.00 
have been paid ever since we are conduct- 
ing the Mission. A married missionary’s 
salary has been set at $360.00 although 
only $300.00 have been paid for the same 
reason and the same period mentioned 
above. (A reduction of 10% and 17% 
respectively. ) 

This has been remedied when the Board 
in 1940 decided to pay the 4% pension con- 
tribution which otherwise would be paid 
by the missionaries from their cash sal- 
ary. This 4% pension contribution and 
the additional 4% whieh is always paid 
by the Church or congregation, i. e., 8% 
in all, is not based on the small cash sal- 
ary, but on the total income which includes 
housing, food, etc. The basic figures for 
the pension contribution of 2 X 4% were 
taken from the salary scale of our India 
Mission, namely $900.00 for the single 
missionary, man or woman, regardless 
of time of service; $1200.00 for the mar- 
ried missionary during his first two years 
of service on the Field, $1400.00 until 
after his first seven years of service and 
furlough, $1600.00 after that without any 


further change. To these salary figures 
is added 15% as rent value. For instance, 
a single missionary’s salary is $900.00, 
15% for rent added is $1035.00. The 
pension contribution based on this figure 
to be paid by the missionary would be 
$41.40 and that portion to be paid by 
the Board is the same amount. In other 
words the Board has raised his $200.00 
salary to $241.40 or $21.40 above his un- 
reduced original salary of $220.00. 

In addition to this salary the follow- 
ing allowance per annum is made for each 
child: $75.00 for children from 1 to 6 
years of age, $100.00 for those from 7 to 
12 and $150.00 for those from 138 to 18. 

Since we have no school for our mis- 
sionaries’ children on the Field, the Mis- 
sion furnishes free of charge a standard 
correspondence course. (In our India 
Mission schooling is to be had on the 
Field, and a certain school allowance is 
provided.) 

For children receiving their schooling 
in the home country an additional allow- 
ance is made to help defray expenses up 
to the amount of $250.00 as the case may 
be while they attend any school below 
college and not beyond the age of 18. 

Children above 18 years of age study- 
ing at college or preparing for some trade 
or profession not requiring a college 
course may receive some financial aid as 
laid down by special rules and regula- 
tions. In no case can the allowance ex- 
ceed the amount of $360.00 per year. 
This rule applies also to the children of 
our India Mission. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of This 
Cooperative System 

Advantages. The cooperative system 
makes toward a more unified standard of 
living for all missionaries on the Field. 
It also equalizes the expense of living 
since the Mission and not the individual 
missionary bears the loss or gain of gar- 
den or field harvests, the large or small 
cost of transportation of living necessities 
that must be carried by airplane to some 
stations, to others by boat and again to 
others by natives. Now and then there is 
a part or total loss in transit especially 
when such transport of goods suddenly 
encounters high water or theft or robbery, 
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although the latter may happen very 
seldom. 

A great advantage lies in the wholesale 
buying of large quantities and also in a 
free exchange of products raised at vari- 
ous locations. At some stations, like, for 
instance, Kerowagi, many kinds of whole- 
some vegetables can be raised whereas at 
some stations nothing of that kind will 
grow. 

If the Field would not raise hogs and 
cattle, fresh meat would hardly be avail- 
able for some stations. 

Some stations are by nature of their 
location frequented very often by visi- 
tors of the Mission and outsiders. Under 
the present system such expenses are ab- 
sorbed by the Mission. 

The biggest advantage of the whole 
system without doubt lies in the financial 
savings it accomplishes. Let us do a little 
figuring without losing ourselves into 
minor details. 

In the following calculation we disre- 
gard furlough, sick-leave, schooling of 
children in the home land and rent be- 
cause these expenses would be the same 
whether the Field were under the present 
cooperative or any other system. The 
calculations are based on the actual pres- 
ent staff of thirty-nine missionaries as 
being on the Field together with their 
families making a total of ninety-five or 
sixty adults and thirty-five children. 


Under the cooperative system the cost 
in cash salary would be as follows, towit: 


Salary for 18 single missionaries @ 
0 


S200 OO Seen yea t: eee a ne ee $3,600.00 
Salary for 21 married missionaries at 
E3002 OOM sareces ness eaceccen er eae eee 6,300.00 
Pension total. of c8i0on fatto vee tse 4,627.00 
$44,527.00 
For food furnished (the maximum 
allowed is £20—-$80.00 per person) 
60 adults and 85 children @ $80.00 


7,600.00 


Total salary, pension and food for 
the year ....... Pee ee ee ee ters $22,127.00 


Under the other system the following 
figures would apply, towit: 


Salary for 39 missionaries at the rate 
of $900.00, $1400.00 and $1600.00 $47,700.00 
Pension 4% 2,314.00 


REI MEI 8 OO: $50,014.00 


This leaves a margin of $27,887.00 to 
the credit of the cooperative system. 

We know that not nearly all families 
at the various stations use the full $80.00 


per person in addition to self-raised food. 
On the other hand the above calculation 
does not take into consideration the cost 
of furnished native domestic help. Such 
help, however, does not only assist in the 
household and on the fields of the mission 
station, but also relieves the missionary 
and his wife of such duties as would 
otherwise keep both from important mis- 
sion work. In the case where native girls 
are employed they are in training under 
the white mistress of the station. -The 
arrangement serves the Mission far more 
than the household. By way of paren- 
thetical remark let it be said that in most 
cases the missionary’s wife would prefer 
electrical and other modern appliances for 
her housekeeping work to the domestic 
help rendered by the natives. 

It may be said that a change to the 
other system would eliminate the need of 
the central supply house. That, however, 
is a mistake. The supply house would 
still be indispensable for many other pur- 
poses and the Mission could ill-afford to 
deny the mission families of its services. 


And in order to be fair to the various 
missionaries living at stations far away 
from Madang without any other than ex- 
pensive transportation facilities, the Mis- 
sion would have to furnish free transpor- 
tation of goods and shoulder the cost for 
goods lost or spoiled in transit. 

If the present cooperative system were 
to be changed at least in so far as to cease 
furnishing food supplies, domestic help 
for the house, furniture and household 
goods and medical supplies for the mis- 
sionary family and in lieu of all this pay 
an adequate salary, some other regula- 
tions would become necessary. 

The transportation of all supplies of a 
station household would have to be borne 
by the mission treasury as well as all loss 
in transit. Regulations pertaining to 
raising of food supplies at the various 
stations would become necessary. Since 
some stations by virtue of their location 
would be in a position—yea should be 
compelled—to raise garden, field and 
orchard products, this would have to be 
handled under the care and then trans- 
ported and sold at the expense of the 
Mission. 

By and by the natives could take over 
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the raising and marketing of such food- 
stuffs, but no one acquainted with New 
Guinea conditions would feel satisfied 
that that can be done at the present or 
in the very near future. First our Mis- 
sion would indeed have to launch out into 
an agricultural mission enterprise far 
beyond what has so far been done or what 
should be done within the scope of mis- 
sion work conducted by the Lutheran 
Church. Fortunately, our Church has not 
yet placed a social, economic, agricultural 
and what-not Gospel ahead of the Gospel 
mission work performed by Spirit-filled 
Gospel missionaries as fishers of men; 
out to “eatch men” and not out to social- 
ize, culturalize, economize and what-not. 
Our missionaries have not forgotten that 
their first and uppermost commission is to 
Christianize and not first to civilize. Con- 
ditions in New Guinea are not what they 
are on many other Fields. Let us beware 
of any plans or programs which would 
reduce, curtail or perhaps destroy pres- 
ent genuine missionary efforts and suc- 
cessful work putting first things first in 
foreign mission work. 

On the other hand, were there good 
and valid reasons for changing our pres- 
ent system so that an adequate salary 
would be paid in money and nothing in 
kind, workable ways and means, no doubt, 
could be worked out and applied, but not 
without several radical changes that 
would cause no little trouble and perhaps 
hardships without improving conditions 
for anyone and apparently without any 
economic gain. 

It may not be amiss to mention that 
ever since the change to the cooperative 
system has been effected, the question of 
changing back to the other system has 
been discussed by the Field and by the 
home board. Every time the result was 
the same. The present cooperative sys- 
tem was considered the best. 


No doubt, the operation of the Field 
could be simplified much, as far as the 
home board is concerned if the coopera- 
tive system would be terminated in favor 
of the other, but for the Field, matters 
would not be improved, rather rendered 
more difficult and cumbersome and all 
around less satisfactory. The time may 
come when a change would be advisable. 


WHAT DO WHITE MISSIONARIES 
EAT IN NEW GUINEA? 


By THE Rey. E. F. HANNEMANN 


We white missionaries live as much as 
possible on the fruits of the land. We eat 
native grown yams, taro, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, bananas, beans, tomatoes, 
greens, pumpkins, cucumbers, melons, 
pineapples, oranges and pawpaws. Cus- 
tard apples, soursops, guavas, starfruit 
and a few other kinds of fruit we plant 
ourselves. 


Cereal products are imported from 
Australia or America and from Hong- 
kong, China. Flour and breakfast food 
come into consideration primarily. With 
reference to breakfast food we prefer 
rolled oats packed in hermetically sealed 
tins. We are plagued with all sorts of 
vermin in New Guinea and it is comfort- 
ing to know that there is at least one 
kind of food which one does not have to 
examine critically before using. 


Flour comes to us in 25 or 50 pound 
tins or in 25 pound bags. Flour packed 
in tins is about again as expensive as 
bag flour, so when our people have a suf- 
ficient number of empty tins they order 
bag flour whenever feasible. Various 
bugs lay their eggs on the outside of the 
bag, sometimes even while it is in transit 
on the ship, but more usually in the sup- 
ply house when the flour is not disposed 
of quickly enough. By the time the flour 
gets to us the eggs are pretty well hatched, 
and so it happens that numerous little 
invisible creatures are tinned with the 
flour. In a week or ten days the contents 
of the tins are often very much alive. The 
subsequent exposure of the flour to the 
sun, the sifting and retinning consumes 
much time. This applies also to dried 
fruit and everything in which these mis- 
erable little things can deposit their eggs. 

To the white man’s staples belong also 
sugar, salt, spices and extracts. 

Corn (maize) and rice can be raised 
in New Guinea. In case of necessity flour 
could be made of both. Rice, however, has 
not yet been accepted into native garden 
culture. The natives sell us corn, both 
roasting ears and ripe corn. Of the lat- 
ter we sometimes make corn flour by 
means of a grist mill. By the same meth- 
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od we sometimes convert imported Aus- 
tralian wheat into whole wheat flour. 

Corn and wheat are also used as chick- 
en feed, but wheat only if native corn is 
not to be had. Shredded coconut kernel 
is not sufficient to produce eggs. 

Irish potatoes are not indigenous to 
New Guinea, but they will grow at an 
elevation of 4000 feet or more. Our men 
have given some seed potatoes to some 
mountain natives for planting. At pres- 
ent we get practically our whole supply 
of potatoes from the natives. The use of 
native grown potatoes represents a sub- 
stantial saving over the cost of imported 
potatoes. 

Cacao and coffee also do well in New 
Guinea. The cocoa we use in New Guinea, 
however, comes to us from Australia or 
America. The dry cacao beans have to 
be thoroughly processed and a certain 
oily element removed before one relishes 
cocoa. Taeao, a former Rhenish Samoan 
missionary at Madang, one time served 
cocoa made from self-prepared cacao 
beans. The small fat globules floating on 
top and the bitter taste were character- 
istic. Whatever it is that is removed does 


not seem to be harmful, for some New 
Guinea natives have been observed chew- 
ing the dry cacao beans. Natives in the 
Madang district do not raise coffee in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply our demand. 

Eating-bananas, as distinguished from 
the natives’ cooking-bananas, and paw- 
paws are two standbys in the fruit class. 
If we have no other fruit in our store 
room, we generally have those two. Most 
of the varieties of eating-bananas have 
been brought to New Guinea. Mr. Radke, 
for example, returning from his last fur- 
lough, brought with him some stocks of 
the Cavendish banana from Queensland, 
Australia. He gave the stocks to some 
natives at Madang to plant. The fruit 
later came back to the whites at Madang 
in the form of a native trade article. 

Pawpaws or papayas are an oblong, 
yellowish fruit and they have a very 
agreable, sweet taste. 

Wherever the location and the soil per- 
mit we plant orange and mango trees, 
also trees like the Brazilian cherry, limes, 
lemons, custard apples, soursops, ete. But 
such trees require much care when they 
are young lest they be cut down with the 
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Beefsteak on the hoof at Nagada plantation 


long grass, and when they become of 
bearing age lest they quickly become dis- 
eased. 


By this time, dear reader, you will have 
another question more than ready for us, 
“Don’t you have a garden of your own?” 
Yes, we do, but, friend, do not think for 
a moment that we need only to plant 
our American garden seeds. and gather 
in heaps of lush vegetables four to eight 
weeks later. Vegetables are difficult to 
raise, especially at the coast, but also in 
the low hills. To raise vegetables requires 
work, watchfulness and patience. Vermin, 
heat and flood waters (at places it rains 
eight or more inches per night at times) 
are factors to which our sensitive tem- 
perate plants are not accustomed. Vege- 
tables do much better at higher altitudes. 
It rains just as much and even more in 
the mountains, but it is cooler and the 
vermin are not quite as bad. At 3000 feet 
and higher our mission stations and the 
mountain natives can raise carrots, kohl- 
rabi, cabbage, beans, beets and other 
things that do not grow along the hot 
coast. Every coastal station, however, 
does try to grow a few fresh vegetables 


like tomatoes, beans, radishes and a bit 
of lettuce. 

At this juncture mention might be made 
of our great appreciation of the garden 
seeds sent us during the last few years 
through the Commissary Department. 


For meat and milk the mission has 
from four to eight cows at most of its 
principal stations. At Nagada plantation 
and at Kurum plantation, plantations 
owned and operated by the mission, we 
have around 240 head of cattle, 200 at 
the former, 40 at the latter plantation. 
These cattle supply meat to the work- 
boys and, in addition, Nagada supplies 
the mission stations at Amron, Graged, 
Madang and Nobonob with fresh meat 
every two weeks. Amele, for example, is 
a station about twenty miles from Naga- 
da, a bit too far to risk sending meat by 
carrier boys. 

Besides beef, Nagada occasionally sup- 
plies pork. Those stations which Nagada 
cannot supply with meat are often sup- 
plied with live pigs. Natives also sell 
pigs to the whites off and on. Some of 
the meat is cured, as bacon, some is ster- 
ilized in glass, and some is put to im- 
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mediate use as a roast. Roasts may be 
kept for six or seven days if they are re- 
heated at suitable intervals. Some of the 
meat can also be kept for several days in 
a refrigerator. 

Chickens are kept by all of us for their 
meat and eggs. Even though snakes, 
iguanas and hawks constantly diminish 
the flock, chickens do quite as well in the 
tropics as at home if they are properly 
fed. At some of the stations ducks, tur- 
keys and guinea fowls are a part of the 
poultry flock. 

Just a word might be added about milk 
and butter. The zebu type of milk cow 
which is common in the tropics is better 
suited to withstand the climate than to 
produce milk. Because of that the supply 
of milk at the various stations, as a rule, 
is not sufficient to allow butter-making. 
It may be possible to improve the situa- 
tion by developing a better dairy cow 
type. In fact, the mission in New Guinea 
is trying to do this very thing. Until 
then most of the butter used will come 
from Australia. 

Within the last few years Burns Philp 
and Co. has established a refrigeration 
plant in the bigger ports like Madang. 
They are thus able to keep meat, butter, 
fruit and vegetables in cold storage from 
one ship to the other. 


HAVE You seen the Mission Auxiliary’s 
moving pictures showing both New 
Guinea and India mission work? Write 
Rey. Wm. A. Foege, Eldorado, Iowa, for 
information. 


KODUR, INDIA, CATECHIST TELLS 
AMERICAN PATRON OF HIS WORK 


By C. GUANABARANAM, CATECHIST 


Dear Patron in Christ, 


I am the catechist here at Kodur. I 
lost my parents in my young age. I and 
my only brother were brought up by the 
mission from our young age. I am now 
thirty years with three daughters. Apart 
from my catechist work I am also in 
charge of the station school where I am 
acting as the headmaster. 

I am sure you would be interested to 
know about our congregation here at 


Kodur. There are about thirty families 
with one hundred and twenty members. 
Though our congregation is very small 
it is well guided both spiritually and bod- 
ily by our missionary, Rev. C. M. Doer- 
mann. Our Christian laymen, both men 
and women, are regular in attending 
Sunday services and in taking commun- 
ion. 

There are several Hindu villages 
around Kodur and we often go and preach 
the Gospel to them. Our missionary is 
very enthusiastic in the evangelistic 
work and we have also shown pictures of 
Christ through magic lantern in several 
villages. The handbills are distributed to 
them and many ask for more when we 
meet them next. 

We have a mission dispensary and 
many rush into it when its gates are 
opened. It is a place where we could see 
people from every caste and creed. We 
often visit the sick at their homes and 
present Christ through tracts. We have 
a mission leper asylum which is about a 
mile and a half from Kodur. 

The school in which I am the head- 
master is just opposite the dispensary 
and there are about ninety pupils on the 
roll, both Christians and Hindus, main- 
ly Hindus. We teach the children Bible 
stories every day. The children are very 
eager to know more about Jesus through 
Bible stories. Our missionary takes great 
interest in the welfare of the school. 


The diamond jubilee of our mission took 
place at Nayudupet on September 27 and 
28, 1941. Christian brethren and sisters 
young and old attended from every cor- 
ner of the mission field and many sis- 
ter missions were represented in this 
glorious enterprise. 

It is a time for meditation on the long 
way traveled. It is a time for expres- 
sion of gratitude for the pioneers and for 
those who have followed in their train. 
It is a season of prospectives—long looks 
backwards, forwards, and upwards. 

The messages from our home mission 
and many others from sisters missions 
and missionaries were read. Many dele- 
gates of other denominations who were 
present spoke on this occasion con- 
gratulating us on this enterprise. 

Last, but not least, we are thankful to 
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you and our other patrons for the love 
you have towards our Indian congre- 
gations and hospitals, and for sending 
financial help from time to time. 

I request all of you to remember us in 
your daily prayers so that the work we 
are doing in India for the extension of the 
Lord’s kingdom may be richly blessed. 

I am, dear Patron, 


Yours in Jesus Christ, 
C. GUANABARANAM. 


THE GREAT missionary Judson, when he 
was cast into prison, told his Burmese 
tormenters that the prospects of his mis- 
sion were “as bright as the promises of 
God.” Oh, for more of that spirit today! 


STANLEY JONES said, ‘‘When the world 
is at its worst, Christians must be at 
their best.” 


THESE ARE THE GIFTS I ASK 


These are the gifts I ask 
Of Thee, dear Lord: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help me hear the traveler’s 


load, 
And, for the hours of rest that come 
between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and 
seen. 


These are the sins I fain 
Would have Thee take away: 

Malice and cold disdain, 
Hot anger, sullen hate, 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadow 

gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 


JOY is multiplied when divided. 


Our Hour Koll 


Arnold N. Schmidt, Grand Mound, Iowa. 
Rev. C. J. Rebelein, Castalia, Iowa. 
Rev. Oswald Mall, 510 6th St., S. H., Mason City, Iowa. 
Rev. T. N. Deguisne, Bridgewater, South Dakota. 
Rev. Lawrence A. Stumme, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 


This honor roll is made up of readers who have secured five or more subscriptions 
or renewals to the LUTHERAN MISSIONARY or to DIE MISSIONS-STUNDE. 

We would like to have your name added to the HONorR ROLL. Send five subscrip- 
tions or renewals with remittance to Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East Olive Street, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. Then fill out the blank below and send it to the editor. Your name will 
be carried on the Honor ROLL until the end of the year. 


APPLICATION FOR HONOR ROLL ADMITTANCE 


I have sent five applications for The Lutheran Missionary to Rev. 
Taubert. Please place my name on the Mission Auwxihary Honor Roll. 


Detach and mail this blank to 


Editor ELMER J. BRAUN 
Dysart, Iowa 
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MISSION AUXILIARY’S RECENT RECEIPTS 


Special donations for special purposes. Received 
during December, January, February and March. 


A. For Emergency. Where most needed. The 
Work in General, etc. 

1) Mrs. U. Ludwigs, Chana, IIl.,.......... $4.00 

Mrs. O. Rossbach, Russellville, Mo. 

(Geburtstags-Dankopfer) ....... serene ee 5.00 
St. John’s Women’s Mission Society in 

memory of Mr. Weaver, Bird City, 

ATS See Satie re cee cen ere Gt cee sieeaee OM 2.50 
Miss Louise Hempeler, Garnavillo, Ia..... 4.00 
Miss Izetta Kiersch, Mineola, Ia. ............ 6.00 
Mrs. Lenora Garling, Waverly, Ia. 10.00 
Edgar J. Bigalk, Cresco, Ia. ..............:00+ 25.00 
Chas. M. Ager, Waupeton, Ia. ................ 100.00 
Wm. Kohne, Petersburg, Mich. ............ 50.00 
Robert Rauch, Hamberg, N. D... ae 4.00 
Adolph Krueger, Amenia, N. D............. 3.00 

$213.50 
2) Mrs. Chas. Schmitt, Harper, Tex..... $10.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. Foege, Eldorado, 

Ia. In memoriam: Mrs. Marie Foege, 

$10.00; Prof. J. Becker, $2.00; Rev. 

Theo Mey er, $1.00 saci eter eee 13.00 
Rev. Werner Heuer, Deshler, Nebr. .... 97 
Mrs. F. C. Ager, Waupeton, Ia............. 2.00 
Gaxlebritzs WoledostO., ee eens ceeee 1.00 
Mrs. Bertha Loichner, Dubuque, Ia..... -50 
Rev. Wm. A. Foege, Eldorado, Ia. In 

memoriam of Mrs. Marie Foege: St. 

John’s L. A., $8.00; L. L., $1.50; John 

and Henry Stegemann, $2.00; Mr. and 

Mrs. Albert Winter, $1.50; Rev. and 

Mrs. Wm. Striepe, $1.00; Mr. and 

Mrs. Henry Pape, $1.00; Mr. and Mrs. 

Walter Winter, $1.00; Mrs. John W. 

Schatz, $1.00; Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 

Trapp, «GlicOOy voces Sie aes eae et 13.00 
Mrs. L. J. Schulz, Clyde, OF 4.25.5 100.00 
W. H. Siemers, Madang, N. G. ...............- 50.00 
Rev. Walter Probst: Offering at picture 

HEL VICES «erie eeavncaeeen toes ceccaavee ee cwenerecatacnae 4.92 
Rev. W. J. Siefkes, Groton, S. D..,......... 4.00 
Mrs. Henry Hauptmeier, Sterling, Nebr. 1.00 
Mrs. Heitina DeWall, Pocahontas, Ia. 4.00 
Mrs. F. Schulze, Westboro, Wis. ........ 1.00 
Mrs: W. Arkansdsis Ace eres 4.00 
Rev. Wm. A. Foege: In memoriam of 

Mrs. Marie Foege: by St. Peter L. A., 

Eldorado, Ia., $5.00; Mrs. Mary Merk- 

ens, Ada, Minn.; $2.00 corrcccsccetecsnes- 7.00 
Rev. Wm. Striepe, Boyden, Ia.: In 

memoriam of Mrs. Marie Foege ........ 5.00 
F. H. Kiehne, Harmony, Minn. ............ 2.00 
Miss Mary Hausser, Yorktown, Tex. .... 10.00 
Mrs. Wm. Schlottmann, Brenham, Tex. 1.00 
Miss Ella Larson, In memoriam of 

WIOEHELT Gy ok osieatey oe sects an eae eat canes 1.00 
Mrs. Kath. Schleicher, Nauvoo, IIl......... 1.00 
Mrs. Jennie Pancratius, Hartsburg, IIl. 1.00 


Mrs. Earl A. Fischer, Crestline, O......... 50 


B. G. Scherb, Glenville, Minn. .....! ees 9.50 
G. J. Baermann, Readlyn, Ia. (cancelled 

BtAMDS i inc awasee tacmoce ee de Men teemncent 2.00 
Mrs. E. T. Weger, Oelwein, Ia. ............ 1.00 
Rev. Wm. Foege, Eldorado, Ia.: in 

memoriam of Mrs. Edwin Jacobsen: 

Mr. and Mrs. George Winter, $1.00; 

Koester Family, $3.00; Cath. Ney, 

$1.00; Trapp, $1.00; Loyd Halverson, 

$1,003 Rev. Foége,. $1.00) ....-.....-... 8.00 
TING. ING MO Was Catacc Pecae eteecimednees eeaet eee aa 3.00 
Miss Bertha Beckmann, Athol, Kans..... -50 
Mrs. Anna Tiemann, DeWitt, Nebr......... 4.00 
Mrs. E. G. Peters, Manson, Ia......... “ane -50 
Mrs. M. Hollingsworth, Silverton, Tex. 1.00 
H. F. P. Jaehnig, San Antonio, Tex..... 2.00 
Chas. M. Ager, Waupeton, Ia. ............ 100.00 
Miss Erna Herman, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 4.50 


Martin Niederwimmer, Russellville, Mo. 50 
Rev. M. J. Schwarz, Mason, Tex. Pic- 
ture services: Mason, $6.88; Freder- 
icksburg, Bethany, $5.07; Zion, $5.00; 
Stonewall, $10.85; Harper, $7.01; 


Hilda, $15.05; less expenses, $21.86 28.00 
Mrs. Elise Kleinschmidt, Clinton, Ia..... 1.00 
Rev. G. Gundel, Glidden, Ia. ................ 1.00 
Rev. G. J. Baermann, Readlyn, Ia. 

(cancelledistamps ive. ete 1.00 
Mrs. John B. Saathoff, Grafton, Ia..... 1.00 
Mrs. Caroline Parchmann, Cresco, Ia..... 1.00 

$432.39 

B. For Sending Account 
Chas. M. Ager, Waupeton, Ia. .............. 152.32 

C. For Medical Mission 
Jurgen Aden, Gothenburg, Nebr............. $4.00 
H. C. Schnell, Ceylon, Minn. ................ 2.00 
$6.00 

D. Scholarships 
Now 127, L175 65s L66s. SOx w2Gae habe 

122,167, L700, iG, Pet, 269; 154, 

136,102; , 27 BR SIA LO eae $271.25 

Grand “Totals 3. ee aes $1,075.46 


Fort Collins, Colo. 
March 17, 1942. 
C. TAUBERT, Mgr. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 38TH REGULAR CONVENTION 
OF THE Ev. LuTH. SYNopD oF MissourI, OHIO AND 
OTHER STATES, Fort Wayne, Ind., June 18-27, 1941. 
Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. Paper 
covers, price 85c. This big volume of 448 pages is 
especially interesting to readers of the LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARY on account of its extensive report on 
mission and on intersynodical and doctrinal mat- 
ters. 

Let Rev. F. C. Steufert, the secretary of mis- 
sions, speak to us. “I wish I could invite you to a 
mountain top to behold with me the beauties of 
our Church, its mission activities from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from Alaska to Mexico. I wish we 
might be permitted to gaze into the distant lands 
to behold at a glance our Church and its many 
mission sttaions in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, in 
South America. These stations are indeed like an 
oasis in a barren country, like palms planted be- 
side the still waters. They are a refuge for 
troubled sinners and a shelter for those in distress. 
And as we behold all in a panoramic view, we see 
our messengers ministering to men of all colors 
and races, to young and old, pleading, preaching, 
teaching, every one in his own tongue. In more 
than twenty languages they tel Ithe forlorn sin- 
ners that God is love.” 

On page 64 a mission friend’s heart is warmed 
by the interesting reports from all mission fields 
of the Church. 

About the section concerning doctrinal matters, 
we would only say, “Thank God, there still are 
Christians in America that take a lively interest 
in the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. All 
other ground is shifting sand!” 

A CHILD’s STORY OF THE WORLD AND Its PEOPLE, 
by Amelia C. Krug, Concordia Publ. House, St. 
Louis, Mo., Priced $1. Blessed are the children 
that study history in parochial schools guided by 
Christian teachers and with the aid of books like 
this one. This book is written in a simple, con- 
tinuous manner and in language any 9 or 10 year 
old child can understand. It is profusely illustrated 
with maps and pictures. It correlates Bible and 
secular history so that children may realize as 
early as possible that there is just one history of the 
world and that God created the world and man. 
Would that many parents who have to send their 
children to public schools would give this book to 
their youngsters for collateral reading. This book 
had the critical help and guidance of a goodly num- 
ber of educators, among them even a professor of 
history at University of Chicago High School. 

G. J. ZeEmiNceEr. 
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NEW GUINEA NEWS 


The first and only letter from Supt. 
Rey. Paul Fliehler, of our New Guinea 
Mission, written this year, arrived at the 
St. Paul office on May seventh. It had 
been copied and forwarded by Dr. Theile 
in Brisbane, Australia. He had received 
it on April seventh and lost no time in 
forwarding it. To us and everyone inter- 
ested in the welfare of our dear mission- 
aries in far-off and enemy-bombed New 
Guinea it is a real God-send. 


Here it is verbatim: 


Dear Brother Taeuber: 

Today, April 7, 1942, I received a first 
and to date only letter from Superinten- 
dent at Madang, Rev. Paul E. Fliehler. 
I copy his letter: 

“Since the bombing of Madang we have 
been cut off from the world, and it was a 
great surprise when Bro. Radke handed 
me some letters this evening (Feb. 22). 
There seems to be a chance to send out 
some mail and, therefore, I shall write this 
short letter immediately so that I miss 
no opportunity in letting you know that 
we are all well and safe. 

“During the bombing I was at Maulon 
and as soon as the planes departed I went 
to Madang to see how Bro. Wenz and our 
property fared. Bro. Wenz was ready to 
leave for Nagada to recover from the 
shock. Since then we have moved his of- 
fice a. s. f. to Nagada. Routine is ended 
but we shall carry on as well as we can. 
At present we are in no need and unless 
there is some dramatic change we shall 
be able to carry on without additional sup- 
plies for this year and perhaps longer. 

“T do not know if I shall get time to 
write to the BFM before this mail must 
be sent along, besides I do not know about 
the mail connections with America. Would 
you, therefore, wire the Board that we 
are all safe as of this date. If air mail 
still functions also please send those de- 
tails in this letter which would be of in- 
terest to them at home. 

“The first bombing did not damage 
any of our property, however, the second 
time our chapel received many holes from 
pieces of a bomb which fell between old 
Lutmis House and Chinatown. Both 
sides and the roof are full of holes. Lutmis 


OFFICIAL NOTICE OF 
ANNUAL MEETING 
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American Lutheran 


Church 


MISSION 
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The annual meeting of the Mis- 


sion Auxiliary of the American 
Lutheran Church will be held at 
Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa, July 8, at 2:00 P. M. All 
members are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Won. A. Forcs, President. 
H. C. NEEMANN, Secretary. 


Supply House received one hole in the 
roof and cement under the old Lutmis 
House was shattered. 

“With the exception of Bro. Wenz who 


is carrying on from Nagada, we are all 


at our various posts and intend to stay 
there as long as God in His mercy permits 
us to labor there. 


“Needless to say we did not have an 
Annual Conference. Some of the Annual 
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Reports are still outstanding, therefore, 
I have also not yet written the Superin- 
tendent’s report. In any case we could not 
get them to you at this time. 

“May the Lord continue to protect all 
of you and us in the future is our hourly 
plea. 


“With kind regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Paul E. Fliehler, Supt., 


L. M. Madang.” 
It is out of question to wire as Rev. 
Fliehler suggests. I am therefore just 
putting this letter into the mail giving 
Dr. Braun a copy. 
With kind regards, yours sincerely, 


(signed) F. Otto Theile. 


In another letter written three days 
prior but received here at the same time 
Dr. Theile informs us as follows. “Yes- 
terday, Good Friday, Rev. F. E. Pietz 
arrived here from New Guinea. He had 
with him Bro. Wolf Lohe.* Together 
with Emil Wagner,} he left the Goldfields 
area on the 7th of April on the overland 
trip to the Gulf of Papua. It was a very 
strenuous trip and it was not without its 
many dangers. Rev. Ackermann was also 
to have been of the party, but so was Ress 
Boettcher and Paul Deutscher. Paul 
Deutscher* especially, but also Ress 
Boettcher were physically unfit for the 
trip and it was out of the question that 
they should undertake it. After many 
hours of discussion Rev. Ackermann re- 
mained behind with Ress Boettcher and 
Paul Deutscher. The brethren advised 
the American Consul General of their 
position and Rey. Pietz will follow that up 
now. Meantime we have hopes that per- 
haps some plane may have brought our 
men out and that we shall see them here 
soon. 

Of the Madang men we know but little. 
The chapel at Madang has received 
machine gun fire and the brethren near 
there have gone to Amele, as Rev. Fliehler 
and Bro. Wenz. 

With kind regards from all of us, 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) F. Otto Theile. 


*Australian Missionaries of Finschhafen. 
+Finschhafen Missionary. 


Regarding the women and children of 
New Guinea missions now in Australia 
he says that all appear to be quite well. 

In still another letter dated April 9th, 
Dr. Theile informs us that he had dis- 
patched a cable to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
coming from Rey. Pietz saying: “Safe 
and well.” We received this the next 
day worded, “Safe, fit, well.” 

He could also forward a letter from the 
Rev. Albert Frerichs dated March 22nd. 
from which we learn that he is still at his 
station. He had a letter from Missionary 
Dott and says, “He like all of us puts his 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


From a leter of Rev. H. F. Ander, Jr., 
written at Nobonob, March 5th addressed 
to his parents in Seguin, Texas, we learn 
that he and Rev. Rudolf Inselmann are 
well. We cull just a few sentences from 
this communication: “Considering that 
the war has gotten as close as it has, we 
can be more than thankful that we are as 
well as we are. Of course, there is no tell- 
ing about the future, but we have no room 
for any complaints and more than enough 
to be thankful for... .” 

Let us give thanks unto God for this 
good news and continue to intercede for 
all our missionaries with ardent prayer. 


RICHARD TAEUBER, 
Secretary. 


LUTHER ON CHURCH-GOING 


“Some people never attend the services 
of God’s house. There is no difference 
between Sunday and any other day, un- 
less it is they don their best clothes. To 
serve God that day, to commune with 
God, and to be concerned about holy days 
never enters their mind. If it does, it goes 
not beyond this. My friend! What excuse 
will you give God for thus neglecting His 
Word? You are robbing God of His time. 
What plea will you set up? Oh! Study 
the meaning of the Third Commandment. 
Read Hebrews 10:25, and act accordingly. 
“Many are willing to lose a sermon for the 
sake of some petty earthly gain or amuse- 
ment, and forget that here, too, the devil 
has successfully tempted them to take this 
course.” 


IF YOU PLAY with sin it will soon crowd 
you out of the society of decent people. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


oe See 
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MISSIONARY PIETZ AT HOME 


Mrs. F. Edward Pietz, living at Waver- 
ly where some of the Pietz children are 
attending our Wartburg College, was 
overjoyed May 10 to receive a long dis- 
tance telephone call from her husband, 


missionary F. Edward Pietz, who had 
landed on U. S. soil that day. Details of 
his escape from New Guinea and his 
journey home are lacking at this writing, 
but we do thank God for his safety. 


MISSIONARY ACKERMANN ARRIVES IN AUSTRALIA 


Definite word has finally arrived from 
Missionary Martin Ackermann. A recent 
cablegram from Australia states, “Well 
and safe in Australia.” This relieves the 
anxiety felt for him by his parents and 
many friends. In a letter written late in 
February he reported that the Japanese 
had bombed Salamaua while he was there. 
After the raid the natives went wild and 
broke into the stores and looted them. 
Some of them even attacked the whites. 
Missionary Ackermann was also shot at. 
The situation became so precarious that 
he and others were told by the few re- 
maining people in authority to leave at 
once by plane inland to Wau, in the gold 
field country. He left everything behind 
except the clothes on his back. Even at 
Wau he was not safe. Nine heavy bomb- 
ers came over the town twice and dropped 


bombs each time. No one was killed, but 
it was a close eall. 

Another mission station, Malahang, 
was attacked by six fighter planes and 
buildings were riddled with machine gun 
bullets. Fortunately missionaries Pietz, 
Radke and Wallens had hid in a ditch 
and were untouched. 

Five missionaries were together at 
Wau, keeping house as best they could. 
How long the food supply would last was 
doubtful. 

How missionary Ackermann and others 
were taken out of New Guinea is a story 
we are still waiting to hear. 


FOREIGN MISSION work is the continu- 
ation of the work Jesus began when He 
trod the paths of Galilee. Can we be His 
followers and disregard His work? 
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RELIGIOUS ISOLATIONISM? 
. By J. H. Marion, Jr. 


For the time being, political isolation- 
ism in the United States is practically 
dead. For twenty years it was a popular 
doctrine among us. In 1919, with the 
German Kaiser stripped of power and 
safely in exile, we thought the stability 
and prosperity of the world completely 
assured, In our favored position, more- 
over, there was too much money to be 
made for us to bother about the polities 
of Europe. So we praised and pitied 
Woodrow Wilson but followed Lodge and 
Borah, and for a while our socalled “‘splen- 
did isolation” seenied to work. We made 
money and had a good time. The League 
of Nations fumbled and stumbled on, and 
we laughed at it. Finally the League 
broke up in failure and we hardly stopped 
to read about it. Then war came, and in 
our big-hearted way we felt sorry for 
Europe and politely wished the democ- 
racies well. Britain and France would 
soon take Hitler’s measure, and, if they 
didn’t—weren’t the Atlantic and Pacific 
there to protect us? Invincible isolation 
—so we felt! But it isn’t the way we are 
feeling now. 


Too many forces have unified the world, 
we now see, for any great responsible 
nation to go its separate way in peace. 
Wealth and geographical location may 
tempt a nation to selfishness, but they can- 
not guarantee it security. Having learned 
painfully, partly by grace of wings over 
Pearl Harbor, the terrible cost of isola- 
tion, we have now put that policy behind 
us—in politics. 

In another vastly important field, how- 
ever, the temptations of that appealing 
philosophy we have yet scarcely begun to 
overcome. In the field of religion, isola- 
tionism still widely prevails and dominates 
our thinking, and the cost of it is far 
more staggering, one suspects, than many 
of us realize. To be sure, we Americans 
have our foreign missionaries in many 
parts of the globe, but, by and large, the 
people of the American church have pur- 
sued a policy of isolation from the rest of 
the world. As for a long time we felt se- 
cure in a passive democracy, so most of 
us have felt secure in a passive, seques- 


tered Christianity. Our motto in both 
politics and religion has been, “Live and 
let live.” If half the world wanted to live 
under ruthless, aggressive dictators, well 
and good: it made no difference to us. If 
more than half the world wanted to live 
by pagan spiritual standards and ideals, 
well and good: it was no concern of ours. 


Live and let live—that has been our 
easy-going American philosophy in re- 
ligion too; but the time has come to realize 
that indifference to Christian foreign mis- 
sions is a form of isolationism—spiritual 
isolationism—that spells no less damna- 
tion there than anywhere else. 

Back in the troublous days of Israel the 
prophet Obadiah pictured for all poster- 
ity the sin of Edom. The Edomites were 
the people who lived directly across the 
Dead Sea from the land of Judah. At- 
tacked and beset by enemies, the Hebrews 
stood in sore need of the help of the Edom- 
ites. But the people of Edom did nothing. 
Living on a high, rocky, rather inacces- 
sible tableland, they felt secure behind 
their natural defenses. The plight of Is- 
rael might excite their pity, but it failed 
to win their assistance. It was too bad, 
but their neighbors would have to get 
along as best they could without them. 
But hear the prophet as he condemns 
Edom’s isolation in scathing language. 
“In the day that thou stoodest aloof,” he 
says, “thou wast as one of our enemies.” 
Your “neutrality,” in a word, was really 
hostility. In not being for us you were 
against us. In withholding your help from 
us, you virtually gave help to our enemies. 
Isolation, indeed! No, Edom, in trying to 
keep yourself to yourself, you only made 
more sure and complete the victory of 
those forces which in time will overwhelm 
and destroy you too! 

It was God’s judgment upon Edom; it 
is God’s judgment too upon isolation in 
whatever form or age it displays itself. 
This world, God keeps saying to mankind, 
is a constant battlefield. Unless men of 
good will are forever aggressive for the 
sake of the best, they will slowly but sure- 
ly be overcome by the onslaughts of the 
worst. And that is no less true of the 
good in religion than it is of the good in 
politics and government. Totalitarianism 
does not say, “Live and let live’”’—totali- 
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tarianism is not so polite. Neither does 
spiritual paganism say, “Live and let 
live,” for paganism is not so polite. It 
may not, to be sure, raise armies and 
build concentration camps; but paganism 
by its very nature is never passive. It is 
always on the march. Paganism in un- 
spectacular ways is no less aggressive 
than modern Naziism, and the increasing 
invasions of it into all fields of life no 
less devastating because its banners are 
often invisible. 

Precisely as democracy will perish, 
therefore, unless in the face of aggres- 
sive dictatorship democracy becomes ag- 
gressive, so Christianity will perish un- 
less in the face of a marching paganism 
Christianity sheds its own complacent 
isolationism and begins to march. That 
means, as I see it, foreign missions. 


In disagreement, to be sure, someone 
may say—as someone always says—“ Why 
send missionaries to foreign lands when 
the people over there, most of them, al- 
ready, have a religion of their own? If 
they are content with what they have, 
why disturb them?” It sounds like a very 
tolerant, magnanimous attitude. It is 
worth observing, however, that most peo- 
ple who take that view take it only in the 
field of religion. That isn’t our American 
policy, for example, in our commercial 
life. Nobody hears our American tobacco 
men saying of the Chinese, “Let them 
smoke opium.” Not for a moment! They 
export tobacco with energy and zest, and 
nothing would please them better than to 
have a cigarette in the mouth of every 
man and woman and young person in 
China. Certainly before the war there 
was no more missionary-minded group 
in America—commercially mission-mind- 
ed—than our business men. What is 
more, many could justify that policy by 
the unassailable demonstration that what 
they had to sell was better than what the 
foreigners have had. 

For the same reason, the ground of 
Christian foreign missions is firm. If 
critics and opponents of foreign missions 
wish to say that Christianity is no better 
than Buddhism or Mohammedanism, no 
more life-giving, hope-inspiring, world- 
cleansing, no more creative a force for 
peace and brotherhood than the super- 


stitions of Africa or the religious cults 
and castes of India, that is their privilege. 
But some of us never could believe that. 
By its fruits in all fields of human life, 
social and personal, Christianity has 
proved its superiority. The reasons for 
exporting it, for sharing it with others, 
are no less sound or commanding than 
those for exporting cigarettes. To many 
of us they are far more sound. A man 
doesn’t have to smoke: the Chinese, for 
instance, are not shut up to a choice be- 
tween opium and tobacco. But the Chin- 
ese are going to believe something—the 
Chinese, Japanese, and all the other peo- 
ples on the face of the earth. Some kind 
of spiritual faith and principles are go- 
ing to drive them; and if we Christians 
are not concerned enough to recommend 
ours, other faiths and values will be rec- 
ommended which in time will mould and 
deminate the spirits and aspirations of 
men. 

The battle is on, not only between free- 
dom and tyranny but between paganism 
and Christianity. Keep our Christianity 
passive, bottle it up at home, commit our- 
selves smugly to a policy of spiritual 
isolationism, and the fate that many a 
free nation has met at the hands of the 
Nazis will be the ultimate fate of Chris- 
tianity the world over. Like democracy, 
Christianity must defend itself by propa- 
gating itself or it will by isolation so 
weaken itself that it well-nigh destroys 
itself. 

“But wait a minute,” someone else may 
say. ‘Why not postpone foreign missions 
until we Americans have first cleaned up 
our own backyard? Remember, we are 
not altogether Christians ourselves yet! 
Let’s finish Christianizing our own land 
before we tackle the foreigners.” It is a 
modest and plausible argument, and a 
great deal of our spiritual isolationism 
begins right there. But remember: no- 
body is taking that view nowadays about 
democracy. No sane person, patriotic as 
he may be, claims that our American de- 
mocracy is perfect. Even grammar-school 
boys and girls know it is not perfect. It 
is stained by graft, mocked by racial dis- 
criminations, and many a time hamstrung 
and all but hog-tied by political log-roll- 
ing and sectional selfishness. But we are 
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not for that reason modestly keeping the 
light of our democracy under a bushel. 
We are not.saying to Britain, Norway, 
and Czechoslovakia, “Wait until we set 
our own democratic house in perfect or- 
der before we send our help to you.” We 
are not saying, “Let us clean up Chicago 
before we safeguard Rangoon.” Rather, 
we are seeing, in this day of interdepend- 
ence and shrunken seas, that we must de- 
fend democracy everywhere or we can de- 
fend it nowhere. 

That is our stand in politics, nor dare 
we assume that anything else is true of 
that faith of which democracy is but the 
political expression. No sane advocate of 
foreign missions believes that our brand 
of Christianity is perfect. Nobody would 
think of calling our country a completely 
Christian nation. But in this day when 
the world is no bigger for us, in many re- 
spects, than Texas was for our grand- 
fathers, we must defend Christianity 
everywhere or we can defend it nowhere. 
Because the faith and power of Christ 
must be flung world-wide or else by pagan 
forces be buried grave-deep, Foreign 
Missions after all is simply the church 
breaking free of the deadly isolation 
which invites devastation and death. 


“Ah, but why talk about foreign mis- 
sions now?” someone may say. “Our 
big job now is to win the war, and fine as 
missions may be we cannot afford to weak- 
en our war program by diverting time, 
money and attention to missions.” To 
that objection the answer is simple. For- 
eign Missions is part of our war effort— 
a vital, indispensable part. It is part of 
our war effort for the simple reason that 
this war is not being fought solely with 
dive-bombers, convoys, and dynamite. It 
is being fought also with ideas. Look at 
our present policy toward Latin America. 
Defending this hemisphere, we know, is 
partly a matter of saving Latin America 
for democracy: at least of keeping it 
friendly toward democracy. To that end 
scores of organizations, thousands of peo- 
ple, and millions of American dollars are 
now being devoted. We are not waiting 
till the war is over to do that; we are do- 
ing it now because doing it is part of 
our battle. Ideas on the march are battl- 
ing for the mind and soul of Latin Amer- 


ica, and we know that if we can’t win 
them with our ideas the Axis powers will 
conquer with their ideas. Time is of the 
essence of our fight, and the tragic pos- 
sibility is that in spite of all our mission- 
aries of friendship and democracy we may 
have waited too long. 

So an informed and faithful church 
will not try to think in different terms 
of her own missionaries. If the church 
militant is to be the church triumphant, 
she must not become—even for one gen- 
eration—the church recumbent. If we 
have to fight for democracy with democ- 
racy, we also have to fight for Christian- 
ity with Christianity. If for the under- 
girding of democracy our Good Neighbor 
policy is needed now, so foreign misisons 
are needed now for the support of those 
spiritual ideas and values which under- 
lie a stable and decent civilization. Delay, 
postponement, needless curtailment will 
only double the burden and difficulty of 
the task tomorrow. 

Let us, as Christians, face it frankly. 
Religious isolation pays no bigger divi- 
dends than the political variety we have 
so emphatically renounced. Isolation is 
not high-minded toleration; it is selfish- 
ness masquerading as toleration. Isola- 
tion is not modesty; it is indifference 
masquerading as modesty. Isolation is 
not wisdom; it is stupidity parading in 
the garments of wisdom. ... Plainly isola- 
tion, whatever its form and aim, does not 
make us neutrals; it makes us partners 
often of the pagan forces against which 
our brothers fight. 

Isolation or intervention? That, for 
some of us, is still the question—that, 
spiritually, still the burning issue. For 
while “live and let live” is moral culture, 
nothing less than “live and help live” is 
Christianity; and foreign missions, what- 
ever their failings, do put the accent on 
that word “help.” Imperfect as they are, 
they represent Christian interventionism 
at one of its highest and finest levels. 

What Foreign Missions says to you and 
me is simply this: The devil is no isola- 
tionist. Whatever form the devil takes, 
he is a spiritual interventionist; and, God 
help us, in this day of battle, if we are 
not interventionists too! 

—Presbyterian Survey. 
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NEWS FROM INDIA 
By THE REv. Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


We cabled India April 28 and notified 
the field that we left it to the good judg- 
ment of the India Conference whether 
missionary women and children should be 
evacuated on account of the Bengal Coast 
disturbance. This is also practically the 
same attitude taken by the United Lu- 
theran Church Board and by other de- 
nominations operating in India. 

We are glad to learn that the Northern 
Baptists who have extensive mission work 
in Burma have received a cablegram on 
April 13 stating “no loss of missionary 
life Burma to India by sea or land. 
Twenty-nine missionaries still in Burma, 
two in China, are safe.” 

We have no reports in a recent bulletin 
from the Foreign Mission Conference of 
North America of any missionaries hav- 
ing lost their lives in the turmoil. Our 
missionaries are all at their posts with 
the exception of those who recently re- 
turned to America on furlough. 


MISSIONARIES FROM INDIA LAND 
SAFELY 


By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY 


In ordinary times this would be just a 
bit of routine news. But in these days of 
hazardous travel it makes the headlines. 
We received a wire just yesterday evening 
from San Francisco stating that Gertruth 
Kettner and Rev. H. W. Mayer and fam- 
ily have arrived safely at that port from 
India. This is good news and we all 
breathe a prayer that our missionary 
brethren have landed safely. 

But, kind reader, you may want to know 
very much more than this mere announce- 
ment. For example, as to when they left 
India, and from which port they came, 
and route they followed, the ship they 
sailed on, but we cannot tell you these 
things as they are not disclosed until after 
the ship lands. When our missionaries 
write from San Francisco under the stars 
and stripes, as it were, they will be priv- 
ileged to tell us of these things, and they 
gladly will, we assure you. But it will 
suffice for the immediate present to know 
that they are on United States soil. Miss 


Kettner’s home is in Morgan, Minnesota, » 
and the Mayers are from Hastings, 
Minnesota. 

The war clouds are still lowering over 
India, even more ominously than a week 
or two ago, and our missions are all near 
the Bengal Coast, and our missionaries 
likewise. But there is no occasion for pan- 
ic and the missionaries are not running 
away from their work or their people, 
although we do read in the daily papers 
that in nearby Madras people are being 
evacuated. Be assured that we will keep 
the readers informed, and the relatives 
of the missionaries as well, as the re- 
ports come through concerning our mis- 
sionaries and their work. 

In the meantime we ask all of you to 
not cease to pray that the protection and 
direction of the Lord may be over not 
only our missionaries in India but also in 
New Guinea, and the prayers of the right- 
eous availeth much before the Lord. 


DR. AGNES HOEGER SAFE IN 
AUSTRALIA - 


We quote a part of a letter from Dr. 
Theile in Australia. “Great relief was 
felt when on Thursday last, March 19, 
Dr. Agnes Hoeger arrived here in my 
home. Together with the remaining 
members of the Finschhafen staff she was 
brought away from there on February 16 
and after a long and arduous travel, for 
a great part on foot, she arrived at the 
goldfield (Wau) from where she was 
brought by airplane to the coast, and 
thence to Australia. She is hale and 
hearty and hopes to find a position in her 
line in order to fill her time.” 


INDIA BIBLE SCHOOL GRADUATE 
WRITES PATRON 


My dear Patron: 


I have finished my Bible Training at 
our Bible Training School, Tirupati, in 
April. I belong to Gudur Field. Rev. C. 
W. Oberdorfer is my missionary. Just 
after training during the hot season (va- 
cation) my missionary has asked me to 
do Zanana work in my own village. I am 
glad to tell you that the short period of 
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work was very satisfactory. I take pride 
in saying that I have won one whole fam- 
ily for Christ. 


My superintendent has sent me an em- 
ployment order in which she stated that 
I am to work in Nayudupet as a Zanana 
woman from July 1. By the grace of the 
Lord I am able to turn out good work 
here. 

We are doing work not only in Nayu- 
dupet, but also in the surrounding vil- 
lages that are four or five miles distant 
from Nayudupet. Many people are re- 
ceiving the Word of God very willingly, 
but are hesitating to become baptized 
Christians. I am sure they will become 
strict Christians in the course of time. 
We notice a vast change in them. The 
people that were once driving away Chris- 
tians are now welcoming them. I pray you 
all to remember them in your daily pray- 
ers. ae 

I am transferred to Gudur, my native 
place. I will have to begin my work there 
August 1. I request you all to pray for 
me and for the prosperity of God’s work 
in our poor country. : 


Yours affectionately, 
P. CHANDRAMMAH. 


Note: This letter shows what our 
younger Bible Women are ready and able 
to do. I hope there will be found some 
friends who can assume the support of 
those girls. For information write to Dr. 
J. H. Schneider, 383 Thurman Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


VENKAMMA AND HER GIRLS 
“A Litle Child shall lead them.” 


By MINNIE MOSES 


In a little village called Cherbrole, about 
eight miles from Guntur, Venkamma and 
her three little girls lived quite comfor- 
tably in their own small house. She was 
a widow belonging to the dhobi caste and 
her husband died when little Venkamma 
was four years old. Tirupathi, the eld- 
est girl, was eleven years old, and Naga- 
yatnam was eight. Tirupathi and Naga- 
ratnam attended the mission school for 
Hindu girls in Cherbrole and there it was 
they learned about Jesus. Mary, the dear 


Christian teacher, taught the little Hindu 
girls Bible and sewing, and Tirupathi 
was a great lover of Mary, and often after 
school was over both of them would go 
behind the trees and Mary would tell 
about Jesus, and tell such stories of His 
love and wonder that quite fascinated the 
eager little listener. 


One day small Kenkamma had fever; 
fever is such a usual thing, that not much 
notice was taken. Perhaps a dose of native 
medicine might have been given, but the 
fever continued for days, even weeks, and 
the poor little child lay on her bed burn- 
ing up, and growing weaker and weaker. 
No food was given because that would 
have killed her, so her ignorant mother 
believed! So she grew worse and every 
one expected her to die. One morning, 
very early, Tirupathi got up and looked 
at her little dying sister. Must she die? 
They loved her so dearly. Tirupathi 
called Nagaratnam outside, and as they 
were both brushing their teeth they talked 
about little Venkamma. “She need not 
die,” said Nagaratnam, “because Jesus 
God can cure her.” “Oh,” said Tirupathi, 
“ves, He can. Mary teacher told us that 
He often made sick children well. Our 
mother says He is not a God, and she has 
bought so many charms from the medicine 
man, and tied them on to our little sister’s 
neck and wrists, and ankles, but she gets 
more sick every day, doesn’t she? Let us 
pray to Jesus God, to make little sister 
well, and if He does, I shall join the Jesus 
people.” “Yes,” said Nagaratnam, “let 
us pray. Mary teacher will pray, too, 
and I will join the Jesus people also.” 
Both little girls knelt down, and prayed 
very simply, and very believingly, that 
Jesus would make Little Sister well. Then 
they went and told their mother that Mary 
teacher’s Jesus, was going to make Ven- 
kamma well, and that if He did, they 
must all join the Jesus Way! ‘Alas! 
Alas!” sobbed Big Venkamma, “my little 
jewel of delight is going from me. No 
one can cure her, not even the charms.” 
“But Jesus can,” said the little girls to- 
gether. Then Tirupathi said, “My mother, 
if Jesus makes our sister well, will you 
join the Jesus people? Promise you will,” 
and poor Big Venkamma only longing for 
her little girl to be made well, said “‘Yes, 
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yes, I will.”” Then Tirupathi took her slate 
and wrote on it—“Jesus God if you make 
Venkamma well, we will all join the Jesus 
people. This is our vow.” And Jesus 
made Little Venkamma well. In a very 
little while, she was quite herself again 
and getting fatter every day. What joy in 
the little home, and what joy in the hearts 
of her sisters because Jesus God had heard 
their prayers! 

About a month afterwards, one morn- 
ing, Tirupathi took the slate down from 
the wall, and read aloud their vow. Now 
a vow is a very sacred thing to a Hindu, 
and Tirupathi was quite ready to fulfill 
it. But her mother was not, and no en- 
treaties on Tirupathi’s part could win her 
over. The fact was, she did not believe 
that the children’s prayers to Jesus had 
anything to do with little Venkamma’s re- 
covery. She said, “It was the charms I 
bought and tied on her, it was not your 
prayers. I will not join the Jesus way. 
I will not, and you shall not leave me, 
you must stay here, and marry here.” 
But Tirupathi was firm, astonishingly 
firm for a little girl of thirteen years old, 
who knew so little of the true God. She 
said, ‘We are going to Mary teacher’s 
village, we are going to join the Jesus 
people.” But there was great trouble, 
and much crying and wailing and the 
uncles and aunts, and all the friends came, 
and at first tried to persuade Tirupathi 
not to go, but finding this was no good, 
they grew angry and cursed her for a 
eruel, wretched and ungrateful girl, to 
want to take her mother away from her 
home and her relations and her friends to 
go and join the Jesus Way. But Tiru- 
pathi stood her ground. “We are going, 
we promised Jesus,” she said, and went 
out and called a bullock cart and began 
putting in the brass pots (most precious 
of household goods) and one or two other 
things, a few mats, a string bed, Naga- 
ratnam helping her sister. Big Venkam- 
ma raved, and yelled, and smote her 
breast and.called on all her gods to wit- 
ness the dreadful behavior of her eldest 
daughter. Then Tirupathi picked up Lit- 
tle Venkamma and put her in the cart and 
Nagaratnam followed and finally she 
made another appeal to her mother to 
come too but by this time Big Venkamma 


was rolling on the ground shrieking and 
tearing her hair. So Tirupathi got in 
and commanded the driver to drive on. 
The whole village stood agape, the uncles 
and aunts and others were speechless as 
that brave and wonderful little girl left 
her home to join the Jesus people! When 
Big Venkamma raised herself from the 
ground and saw the cart driving on, out 
of the village, her mother love overcame 
all other feelings, and dashing out from 
the crowd she began to run after the cart 
screaming, “Stop, stop, I am coming.” 
The cart stopped, and Venkamma ran, 
and climbed in and the united family went 
on to join the Jesus people. They went 
to Guntur. 


About 2 a. m., I was awakened by cries 
at the locked gate of the Sylvanus Stall 
School. I roused the watcher and asked 
him to open the gate, and in came a bullock 
cart and out jumped Tirupathi, and said, 
“Lady, we have come, we went to Mary 
teacher’s house and she sent us here.” 
“Why have you come?” J asked and she 
said very calmly and simply, “We have 
come to join the Jesus people, lady.” Then 
poor Big Venkamma came out, very cross, 
very tired, very untidy—grumbling at the 
daring of her daughter. Then the little 
girls tumbled out, too sleepy to talk and 
the cart man took out their household be- 
longings and went away. Here was I at 
this unearthly hour surrounded by tired 
sleepy children, a grumbling mother, and 
a dauntless, but very tired little girl. I 
gave them all a place to sleep in, and next 
morning took them over to the missionary 
(Miss Jessie Brewer) who received the 
children into the boarding school. But 
what could we do with Big Venkamma? 
She was miserable, and so cross and fret- 
ful. Such an upset in her quiet life, such 
an upheaval! Poor woman, no wonder she 
was so bewildered. Just at that time I 
had my brother’s little motherless girl 
with me, and I engaged Big Venkamma 
as her ayah! I can never repay my debt 
to Venkamma for the love, care, tender- 
néss, and severity she poured forth upon 
that child. Nothing was too much to do 
for little Gertrude. She was indeed a 
most loving, and at the same time, most 
strict disciplinarian. 

Venkamma stayed with me for eleven 
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years and only left when Tirupathi was 
married. It was a wonderful day when 
she and her three daughters were baptized 
in St. Matthew Church. A glorious day! 
The three girls were in the Boarding 
School until they passed out with good 
certificates and all three married good 
Christian men. 


Truly, our Lord’s words, “A little child 
shall lead them” were grandly fulfilled 
when Tirupathi led her family to Him. 

—The Foreign Missionary. 


ONE THING DESIRED 


“One thing have I desired; this will I 
seek after; that I may dwell in the house 
of my God al] the days of my life.” 

Can you truthfully say that? 

If not, why not? 

You say, you love the Lord, must you 
not love His house? 

If you love the Lord, must you not love 
to be in His presence? 

If you love the Lord, must you not love 
His Word? 

If you love the Lord, how can you stay 
away from His house even only one Sun- 
day without a really valid excuse? 

Examine your love. Is it really genuine? 


ADOLPHE Monop, the famous French 
evangelical preacher, who died in 1856, 
said just a short time before dying, “I 
have strength for nothing more than to 
think about the love of God; He has loved 
us—that is the whole of dogmatics; let 
us love Him—that is the sum total of 
ethics of the Gospel.” 


SPIRITUAL TRUTH is not known until 
it is obeyed.—Richie Smith. 


IN India there are seven times as many 
Christian teachers in government schools 
as the comparative number of Christians 
in the country would justify—Fred J. 
Fiedler. 


Nations, like individuals, must follow 
Christ’s forgiving spirit, as this is the 
only real Christianity—Rev. E. W. Cas- 
well. 


BUNABUN CONGREGATION, 
NEW GUINEA 


By THE Rev. F. HENKELMANN 


As the Bayame conference lifted the 
ban on the sacraments last year the Bun- 
abun congregation looked forward to 
celebrating Holy Communion for the sec- 
ond time since the congregation was 
founded in the year 1935. For this the 
Tawulte conference on April 5th voted to 
divide the congregation into two sections, 
the coastal people to partake of commun- 
ion at Bunabun and the hill people at 
Sarisawu. A gathering of the entire.small 
congregation at one place would be pre- 
ferable and at another time that may be 
done. The coastal people met for com- 
munion the end of April and the hill peo- 
ple the beginning of May. Three days of 
confessions and instruction in the Word 
of God preceded the respective Sundays. 
The private confessions brought many 
naive conceptions of the natives to light 
of which the following are fair samples: 
Is it wrong to feed hunting dogs certain 
leaves used in sorcery and clean their 
noses with them provided one does not 
say the usual magie formula connected 
therewith but prays to God to prosper the 
hunt? Was it wrong for the elder Jong 
to eat pork that the people of Malas had 
intended to be eaten at a heathen dance 
which however did not take place because 
of a quarrel among the Malas people them- 
selves? Was it wrong for Bariel of Ta- 
wulte, an old-time sun and rain sorcerer, 
to accept gifts from the Sombongam vil- 
lagers in advance payment for favorable 


weather sorcery in view of the fact that 


1) those people urged him strongly as 
they were having repeated crop failures 
ever since one of their old sorcerers died 
threatening to ruin their harvest per- 
petually, and 2) Bariel told them all his 
old sorcery was cold and only God could 
help and then prayed to God in their be- 
half? Is it wrong to replant taro in 
places where the original planting did not 
sprout apparently because God did not 
wish to have taro planted there? 
Energetic and decisive discipline was 
exercised by the congregation through its 
representatives at four main conferences 
and numerous smaller gatherings besides 


- 
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the regular weekly elders’ meetings. The 
congregation took a decided stand against 
the bigamy of Anis, the helper Banafun’s 
adultery, and the fear of the dead ex- 
pressed by the Suberam people. On the 
other hand the helper Malek was con- 
doned for marrying a local girl since aft- 
er years of waiting the Karakar congre- 
gation failed to provide him with a wife. 
The few elders who heard of the recent 
adultery of the helper Makur at confes- 
sions the beginning of December decided 
not to depose him but give him another 
chance. It is a sad case of a young helper 
who holds a key position to the inland 
and by his courage, energy and influence 
has been a main stay in opening up new 
territory. 

Though the Jauru conference last Sep- 
tember was in favor of celebrating Lord’s 
Supper a second time this year the sub- 
sequent resolution of the Karakar con- 
gregation passed by the conference at 
Kaul against celebrating the sacrament 
made a number of the Bunabum elders and 
helpers hesitate to have Communion. 
Opinions were sharply divided, the hill 
people being for celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper and the coastal people against it. 
Our head helper, Jaun of Bagabag, ve- 
hemently opposed the idea that because 
Karakar, the mother congregation, chose 
to refrain, Bunabun, the daughter con- 
gregation, had to do likewise. The coast- 
als maintained that regardless of the 
Karakar decision, they were not ready to 
partake of Lord’s Supper until they had 
raised the annual collection, built new 
churches at Bunabun and Tawulte, erect- 
ed the middle school building and houses 
for teacher and pupils and enrolled pupils 
in the school. The hill people argued that 
since they had lifted their annual collec- 
tion, had built their churches, had done 
their share towards the erection of the 
middle school building in carrying lum- 
ber from Sarisawu to Bunabun, had their 
quota of boys ready to enroll and had 
supplied eight new helpers for the exten- 
sion of the work, it would be an injustice 
to refuse them the sacrament on grounds 
of the lethargy of the coastal people. In 
the argument rugged individualism won 
at the expense of the spirit of unity, of 
mutual obligation and of common respon- 


sibility between Karakar and Bunabun 
and between coastals and hill people. Con- 
sequently, only the Bunabun mountain- 
eers received the Sacrament the second 
time this year, namely, on December 8. 
It is noteworthy though, that those Bag- 
abag helpers who most ardently argued 
for giving the hill people Holy Commun- 
ion the second time this year voluntarily 
refrained from partaking thereof them- 
selves. 

A sore spot in the Bunabun congrega- 
tion for the past two years has been the 
village of Suberem. Though quite a num- 
ber of Suberam people were baptized when 
the Bunabun congregation was founded 
recent misunderstandings and quarrels 
between the helper and one of the elders 
impeded deepening as well as expansion 
of the work. The difficulties were dis- 
cussed at a number of conferences and 
finally the elders’ meetings at Sarisawu 
in May heartily endorsed the suggestion 
of sending the elder Ambug to Bunabun 
to work with Bro. Barber’s boys on the 
station. The elder does not make a bad 
impression at all both in his work on the 
station and on tours, and one could not 
help but think that perhaps the helper 
was more to blame. The Sarisawu elders’ 
meeting also conceded Suberam the right 
of having a church and school of their 
own since they pleaded the hour’s walk to 
Sarisawu was getting to be too much for 
them. But this concession did not mend 
matters and the gulf between helper and 
people only widened. What made matters 
worse was the flaring up of the animistic 
belief that the soul of the deceased re- 
mains in some way associated with those 
who prepare the dead for burial. Thus 
the native will not take any food offered 
by a person who has helped in burying his 
enemy. The helper, of course, did not 
hesitate to prepare corpse and coffin for 
burial of the dead, even of the old can- 
nibal chief Wahon. When the natives 
noticed that a number of people who had 
been table companions of the helper, died 
in quick succession, they suspected the evil 
spirits of their dead enemies hovered 
around the helper and even some Chris- 
tians avoided eating any of the helper’s 
food. The elders’ meeting preceding the 
last communion excluded all those sharing 
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this superstition and furthermore voted 
to transfer the helper from Suberam to 
Boia, where the roving Gabiakurum peo- 
ple are now located with their helper, 
Munok. 

Thieving among the station boys first 
drew our attention to a peculiar theft 
sorcery that was introduced from the 
north and spread far and wide. Several 
boys reported the loss of money at night 
even though it was tightly tied in the 
pockets of the trousers they were wear- 
ing. They attributed the theft to this 
“Aitape” sorcery by which the thief can 
draw money from pockets and tins of the 
owners a considerable distance away 
while he sleeps after having abstained 
from certain foods and pronounced the 
magic formula over a charmed stone or 
root. Discussion with the elders in try- 
ing to locate the thief disclosed the fact 
that even they were not convinced of the 
impossibility of such a feat. 

The Bunabun congregation welcomed 
the proposal of having a middle school in 
their midst and at the Tawulte confer- 
ence in April decided to erect one at Hin- 
ihon. Since through force of circumstance 
a missionary could not be stationed there, 
Bunabun was finally chosen as the place 
for the middle school. The hill people 
agreed to transport the lumber to Bun- 
abun which had been cut for the proposed 
station at Sarisawu in Brother Doege’s 
time. The coastal people agreed to use 
this lumber in the erection of the school, 
to build the teacher’s house also and 
clear the bush for gardens. The hill peo- 
ple have transported the lighter pieces 
of lumber and the coastals cleared the 
ground but work on the school building 
has not as yet begun. The natives alleged- 
ly cannot plant up the school gardens now 
because the scorching sun of this ex- 
ceedingly dry season has ruined their 
crops and they have a hard time getting 
seedlings for their own gardens. After 
Christmas, when the Karkar congrega- 
tion sends us the teacher Gilinik, we hope 
to get started with the school. 

The outstanding event of the year was 
undoubtedly the baptism of Jauru on 
September 29, when one hundred and 
eighteen adults and fifteen infants were 
baptized. Though we approached the 


question of baptizing the Jauru-Maken- 
ian catechumens with no little trepidation 
the Tawulte conference recommended it 
and after the Karakar elders had exam- 
ined the class on their tour in June, they 
declared them ready for baptism at the 
joint Karakar-Bunabun conference at 
Aben on July 4. Only one half of the class 
listed as catechumens when Bro. Doege 
left were deemed eligible to receive the 
Sacrament at this time. Over a week 
spent in hearing confessions of the bap- 
tismal candidates gave one a glimpse into 
the darkness of savage cannibalism and 
an idea of the magnitude of the step they 
were taking into the light of the kingdom 
of God. The day before the baptism final 
demonstrations of war tactics, saygoma 
sorcery, victory dance at cannibal feast 
and heathen rites and ceremonies were 
given and magic stones, roots, bones, 
leaves, feathers, skins and weapons were 
cast into a burning heap of rubbish (some 
to be saved by us whites for museum pur- 
poses). To our great surprise even Siliba, 
the old war chief and leader of the op- 
position who never attended a service or 
period of instruction, was swept away by 
the spirit of the occasion and publically 
disclosed his sorcery including his potent 
“thunderstone that dropped from the 
sky,” the source of his strength in war, 
and threw the pieces into the flames with 
utter abandon and relief not to say an 
expression of real joy. 

The baptism at Jauru had a wholesome 
effect on the heathen who had come from 
our farthest outposts in large numbers 
to witness the ceremony. The people from 
our helpers’ stations at Ketakot and Hiam 
asked to be enrolled as catechumens and 
those of Jauru and Makenian who had 
been excluded came down to Sarisawu, 
when Lord’s Supper was celebrated there 
on December 8, and asked to be given an- 
other chance promising to do better in a 
reorganized class of catechumens. 


Of the newly baptized, eight men volun- 
teered to serve as helpers in heathen com- 
munities beyond the divide of the Adel- 
bert Ranges. Three of the eight attended 
our Central School at Amron the past 
three years. As soon as possible we in- 
tend to give the eight men a final course 
of instruction at Bunabun before sending 
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them out into the work. The elders’ 
meeting at Sarisawu entrusted three of 
the eight with the task of founding an 
outpost at Jeriatitum, another three an 
outpost at Gosisim, and the remaining 
two at Meskor. Jeria, Tinami and Abuki- 
amur are to be manned by prospective 
helpers from the Karakar congregation. 
Of course, we have to await the permis- 
sion of the administration before helpers 
can be placed in the new territory. 
Heartening as the outlook in the moun- 
tains is, prospects on the coast are more 
disheartening. Just recently we made 
another effort to organize a class of cate- 
chumens among the eight families with 
protestant inclinations at Rurunat, where 
the Karakar helper, Jarbug, has been 
stationed since 1931. The people openly 
declared that if we were the only mission 
in the vicinity they would join us, but as 
so many of their relatives are Roman 
Catholics they hesitate to take the step. 
They wish to preserve the status quo, 
keeping our helper there as a check 
against the activities of planters, recruit- 
ers and other missions, and as a ready 
agent for the sale of their tobacco. Much 
as I personally regret this state of affairs, 
I have always advised our zealous elders 
to exercise patience, when after each visit 
to the place, disgusted with the situation, 
they wished to take the helper away. 
Now some of them became quite frank in 
expressing their resentment that I still 
did business with the Rurunat people. 
The native never seems to reach the white 
man’s viewpoint in looking at trade as a 
mere business transaction; to him it al- 
ways has the deeper meaning, namely, an 
expression of friendship symbolized by 
an exchange of gifts. And why shouldn’t 
we foster this expression of friendship 
even though the Rurunate do not wish 
to have it deepen into the more intimate 
fellowship of faith? Furthermore, eth- 
ically we are not justified in boycotting 
the Rurunat tobacco growers and thus 
indirectly bringing pressure to bear on 
their decisions. If people do not gladly 
join our mission of their own free will, 
we do not want them. The elders fol- 
lowed this line of argument and agreed 
to make no changes for the time being. 
At Ala, where the helper Jong began 


work in January, 1938, the few people 
are not ready to decide as yet whether 
they wish to organize a class of catechu- 
mens or not. When the Boesch-Scheidt 
memorial monument was erected at 
Malala last June on the place where the 
house of the martyred missionaries had 
stood, the villagers, practically all Cath- 
olic, looked on stoically. As was his cus- 
tom whenever we came to Malala, the 
tultul again asked us to send them a 
helper. Thinking of the number of help- 
ers we had already sent there only to 
have them leave shortly, and especially 
of the last one who was not even received 
civilly, we countered: ‘Yes, we could sta- 
tion a helper here but what would he 
do?” To this the tultul replied, unwit- 
tingly expressing a greater truth than he 
intended: “‘He could watch the cement.” 


This year we made two trips beyond the 
divide of the Adelbert Ranges, one with 
Bro. Siemers and elders from Karakar 
and Bunabun from June 17 to July 7, 
and the other from August 19 to Sep- 
tember 5. To our great disappointment 
we did not get to explore so much terri- 
tory as we had planned on either tour. 
On the first tour we could not persuade 
any guides from Hinihon to take us over 
the watershed because of an epidemic of 
sickness in the village that made the peo- 
ple very suspicious of their neighbors. 
We did succeed in crossing over from 
Wanembere, however, and met the war 
chief of Turuman at his place in person. 
Beyond a ravine on the opposite slope 
we could see the hamlet of Kridimetau, 
where we had been attacked in 1938. 
Naturally, we were eager to see that 
place again and started out bright and 
early the next morning, the Turuman 
villagers promptly making a frightful 
racket to scare away any evil spirits we 
might have left behind. The guides evi- 
dently did not wish to lead us to Kridi- 
metau for they turned off down the slope 
before we got to the place, saying there 
was no one in the village anyhow. We 
received our warmest welcome at Jeriati- 
tum, where the chief came a long ways to 
meet us and every man, woman and child 
helped to overload us with food, water and 
firewood, and even helped to build our 
shelters. Following the example of the 
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Jeriatitum natives, the people from Gosis- 
im just recently sent a large delegation 
over the divide to our helpers’ outpost at 
Nabet, begging for helpers. On the sec- 
ond tour we set out from Nobonob and 
hoped to reach Hinihon. We were well 
received by the natives enroute until we 
crossed the Gura Stream and reached the 
village of Ilembaget. There our guides 
and a group of very friendly Karian men, 
who had followed us, failed to make favor- 
able contact with the local natives and 
we thought it best to turn down into the 
Ramu Valley. As reports on both these 
tours were submitted to the superinten- 
dent at the end of each, there is no need 
to go into further detail here. 

Last July the patrol officer in charge 
informed us that he had purchased the 
plot of ground we wished for a mission 
lease at Hinihon. Thus we are at liberty 
to take possession, though there really is 
nothing gained in building up Hinihon 


and leaving Karakar and Bunabun with- 
out a missionary. Although last year’s 
conference advised me to divide my time 
between Bunabun and Hinihon I did not 
get to stay at Hinihon any length of time 
at all but spent most of my time traveling, 
being gone from the Bunabun station 
fully two hundred and sixteen days in the 
course of the year. 

It was enjoyable company to have Bro. 
Barber with me at Bunabun when I was 
there, and gratifying to know him there 
when I was gone. Aside from the material 
gains of his work, the fact that we had 
as many as twenty boys at times from 
the nearby congregation and our distant 
outposts under mission influence while 
they had the opportunity to earn and 
learn something was and is of marked 
value to our mission work. To see every 
boy who could read a bit and some who 
couldn’t, hasten to buy a new Kanam Buk 
as soon as the first edition appeared 
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and hear them sing at the regular morning 
and evening devotions and sometimes far 
into the night, helped one forget disap- 
pointing cases in discipline found in most 
every group of boys. 

Since November 13 Brother Ander has 
been with us at Bunabun getting an in- 
troduction into the Ragetta language and 
life and work on a mission station. 


AN OLD ROMAN SaID when the Christian 
system was introduced, “This system can 
not stand because it is founded upon a 
cross, upon the death of its leader.”? And 
yet we know that that is just why it has 
stood down through the ages. 


A MAN may smile, and smile, and be 
a villain.—Shakespeare. 


IT IS BETTER to say a good word about 
a bad man than a bad one about a good 
man. 


Nogopy should ever look anxious ex- 
cept those who have no anxiety.—Beacon- 
field. 


THE way to heaven: turn right, then 
go straight ahead. 


Non-church goers wouldn’t feel at 
home in heaven. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Joy IN CuHrist, Daily devotional by Rev. R. L. 
Sommer, Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 
@ 5e, 100 for $3.° Of all the good devotional book- 
lets published at regular intervals by Concordia 
Publ. House this seems the best. All the booklets 
this reviewer has read contained some material 
for the sick. But this seems to be written especially 
for the “‘bruised reeds’ that are about to break to 
give them new hope and strength. There are 12 
prayers for the sick included. Therefore, what 
difference does it make whether you read the lesson 
for April 26 on June 5 or any other day? You will 
like this booklet. 

THE BUILDING OF A GREAT CHURCH. A _ brief 
history of the Lutheran Church in America with 
special reference to the Ev. Luth. Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio and other States by Prof. W. G. Polack, 
second edition, revised and enlarged: Concordia Publ. 
House, St. Louis, Mo. In substantial binding, price 
$1.25. In fact this is a history of the Missouri 
Synod and other Lutherans in America are men- 
tioned only incidently. We find no fault with that 
and wish now that the history of the Iowa Synod, 
“A Missionary Synod with a Mission,” had been 
planned along the same lines. 


We read this well written history with great and 
unabating interest. Wonderful were the ways God 
led His people through supreme trials at the very 
beginning of their history in U. S. A., one whole 
ship of immigrants being lost at sea, sickness, dis- 
appointments making even stout hearts tremble. 


We should mention especially the just and gentle- 
man-like way in which the author speaks of the 
former Iowa Synod. Thank you, Dr. Polack! The 
former Joint Synod of Ohio does not fare quite so 
well at the author’s hands. 

The picture of Missionary H. Naether must have 
slipped in on page 167 in place of that of Mission- 
ary Theo. Naether who went to India. Rev. H. 
Naether, to our knowledge, was a missionary in 
Puerto Rico, working under the U. L. C., and is 
now a pastor in the American Lutheran Church 
in Kansas. 

You will read this book with profit and pleasure. 

THE WorD THAT ENDURES, Daily Devotions No. 
39 and LOBE DEN HERRN MEINE SEELE, Andachten. 
Both booklets are published by Concordia Publ. 
House, St. Louis, Mo. These devotional booklets 
are ever gaining in popularity. They are con- 
venient and, above all, wholesome. The English 
booklet presents a new venture and Concordia 
Publ. House would like to have the readers of these 
devotions express their reactions. Besides the usual 
prayers, also for the sick, this edition of daily 
devotions contains only Scriptural selections from 
the Old Testament. Each devotion begins with a 
prayer for the day. This is followed by the Scrip- 
ture reading, and, in conclusion, there is but one 
sentence stating the thought of today. Personally 
your reviewer likes this form of devotion very 
much. May many be induced to use these precious 
devotional helps for their edification! The price is 
5e per copy, $3 per 100. 

OccASIONAL ADDRESSES BY F. J. LANKENAU, 
Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo., cloth bind- 
ing, $1. In a very pleasing, simple style, inter- 
spersed with numerous illustrations, the author of- 
fers some model addresses, almost all based on a 
text of Scripture. They include 2 commencement 
addresses, 2 baccalaureate sermons, a sermon at a 
hospital anniversary, at the graduation of nurses, 
at commencement of nurses, before a men’s club, 
on Loyalty, for Mother’s Day, to young people. 
and on the Lutheran ideal of a Christian home. 

Rev. Lankenau, with whom the reviewer was on 
friendly terms, was a very versatile man and 
proves it by these truly Lutheran and American 
discourses. 

ANNOTATED POCKET NEW TESTAMENT, Authorized 
Version with notes by Dr. Theo. Graebner, Part 
II (The Gospel of Mark) published by the Con- 
cordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo., by committee 
on Bible Study of the Walther League. Price 25c, 
25 copies to same address, 20c ea. 

This is the second of these handy booklets to be 
carried in the pocket or handbag. What an op- 
portunity to read and study God’s Word at any 
leisure moment, on a street car, a bus, or on a 
fishing trip! The booklet is so handy, it just in- 
vites perusal. 

You are supposed to read the whole Gospel at 
one sitting which is easy to do and does not take 
as long as you think. Difficult words are replaced 
by modern terms. Then you are to read a paragraph 
at a time and refer to the explanatory notes at the 
bottom of the page. Then you'll read the whole 
Gospel once more without referring to the notes and 
you'll see for yourself how “the Scriptures have 
been opened unto you.” 

Now a criticism or two. In the introduction the 
author says, “Mark abbreviates.’’ This presup- 
poses the existence of a Gospel which Mark edited 
and thus “abbreviated.’’ But it is generally under- 
stood that Mark’s Gospel was the first of four 
Gospels. 

Why does the author omit the literal translation 
of repentance (metanoia) “change of mind or 
heart” on page 5 while on page 6 he gives this in- 
terpretation in explanation of repentance? 

We wish Luther Leagues and many others would 


avail themselves of this fine opportunity to study 
the Scriptures. 


G. J. ZeLINGER. 
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A PAINFUL COMPARISON 
An Editorial 


America needs singleness of purpose 
and she needs speed to win victory in 
this war. No halfway measures, no bun- 
gling workers, no beating around the 
bush is being tolerated: America is driv- 
ing straight toward victory with all her 
might and main. America is dedicating 
the best of her sons and daughters to 
her service; wealth is enlisted in the war 
effort; industry hums day and night; 
sugar is rationed; highway speed has 
been sacrificed and tires and automobiles 
are no longer granted for general civilian 
use; washing machines and refrigerators 
and a thousand other items are no longer 
being manufactured; men in high sal- 
aried positions are donating their serv- 
ices to the nation, serving on thousands 
of boards of many kinds; men in estab- 
lished business are selling out and en- 
listing: America has set its heart and 
mind on victory. 


I am proud of my country’s singleness 
of purpose; I am thrilled by the speed 
my country is using in war work. When 
I see millions of men and women rushing 
to the colors, willing to die for victory, 
I grow very—red in my face with shame, 
because the men and women of my 
church are not willing to die for Christ. 
The members of my church are not even 
willing to tackle the Christian life with 
singleness of purpose. My church mani- 
fests luke-warm allegiance to her Lord 
and to His precepts. My church uses no 
speed, no all out effort in her program. 
The men and women of my church are 
not willing to give up time, pleasure, 
wealth and self to win the church’s con- 
flict with Satan. 


Americans! Christians! What a pain- 
ful comparison! I hope my fellow 
church members will join me in being 
heartily ashamed of the way we dilly 
dally with the work Christ gave us: “‘Go 
ye and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” 


How many disciples did your congrega- 
tion win for Christ last year? How 
many cents did you give for disciple- 
winning in our American mission fields? 
in our foreign mission fields? How many 
hours did you spend in family devotions, 
in public worship, and in actual king- 
dom work? How many boys and girls 
have gone from your congregation into 
the service of the Lord’s ministry of the 
Gospel and of the Lord’s ministry of 
teaching and mercy and parish work? 
How many sons have you given in the 
service of the country and how many 
sons have you given in the service of 
the Lord? How much of your income 
have you invested in the victory for 
which the church is striving? 

Honestly, now, friend, isn’t it a sad 
commentary on America’s Christianity 
that as Americans we are willing to 
spend billions for destructive war which 
never can bring true peace, and yet we 
pinch our pennies, hoard our time for 
ourselves, and go on living as we please, 
when, as Christians, we have it within 
our power to spread lasting peace to the 
four corners of the earth. 


It’s high time for us Christians to put 
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in overtime for Christ if we want a 
peace that can and will endure, for only 
from the Prince of Peace can lasting 
peace proceed. 

We’re good Americans—we’ve gone all 
out for the defense of our nation. But 
we'd be much better Americans if we 
went all out for Christ and the Chris- 
tian way of living.—E. J. B. 


ESCAPE FROM NEW GUINEA 
REV. MARTIN ACKERMANN 


Two years, to the month, after leaving 
for New Guinea I again found myself 


Missionary Ackermann 


on the friendly shores of the United 
States. To set foot on America after 
having passed through danger on land, 
air and sea was truly a moment of joy, 
but also a moment mingled with deep 
sorrow for having been forced to leave 
New Guinea and the native Christians 
there who are now in the hands of the 
Japanese. 

Only two years ago when I departed 
the prospect of some day being driven 
out of New Guinea seemed remote and 


fantastic. Even when news of Pearl 
Harbor and war in the Pacific burst 
upon us it seemed that we would be safe. 
New Guinea offered no great natural re- 
sources except gold so we felt that the 
hungry Japs would not come our way. 
But the yellow men of the East with 
hungry eyes on the vast continent of 
Australia felt otherwise. They saw New 
Guinea as a jumping-off place for “Aus- 
tralia and struck fast and hard. On 
Christmas Day in the face of invasion 
from the Japanese held Caroline Islands 
all women, except nurses and doctors, 
were taken out by plane to Australia, 


Even the news of the bombing and 
landing at Rabaul left us fearful, but 
hopeful. Then on the beautiful, sun- 
shiny day of January 21 the noon day 
siesta was broken by the roar of seventy 
Japanese light and heavy bombers, as 
they swooped over in wave after wave 
from Rabaul to rain destruction upon us 
on the mainland of New Guinea. Swoop- 
ing in over the blue Huon gulf they 
struck almost simultaneously at the 
towns of Lae, Salamaua and Bulolo. 
Fifty-five minutes later they turned 
away leaving seventeen large Ford and 
Junker transport planes and smaller air- 
craft, together with one Hudson bomber 
smouldering ruins on our airdromes. 
Hangars and airdrome installations were 
flattened to the ground, while pin-points 
of light were shining through the roof 
of nearly every house where machine 
gun bullets had unsuccessfully tried to 
hunt out the inhabitants. Above all was 
a heavy cloud of black smoke from burn- 
ing fuel dumps. 

From my house on a hill six miles out- 
side Salamaua and overlooking the gulf 
towards Lae J had been able to witness 
the whole destruction. It was terrify- 
ing to watch the Jap planes come in in 
formation, string out into a straight line 
and drop down one after the other in 
screaming power dives, lay their bombs 
and then go twisting up into the air and 
out to sea where they reformed forma- 
tions and came back again and again. 
Their bombing was limited to the air- 
dromes, but over Salamaua I could see 
the blue streaks of smoke from tracer 
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bullets zipping into the houses, stores 
and hospital. Fortunately, the inhabi- 
tants had been warned by radio from a 
spotter out on the Huon peninsula so 
that everyone was in the slit trenches 
by the time Australian and American 
scrap-iron was flying around in the 
shape of Jap bomb-fragments. 


Only one man was killed, Mr. Parer, a 
pioneer in New Guinea aviation, who had 
just landed his plane on the Salamaua 
drome when the Japs zoomed out of the 
clouds. He never got out of his plane. 
Incendiary and machine gun bullets had 
found their deadly mark. 


It was not possible for me to go to 
Salamaua for a few days as no one was 
allowed in the town during daylight be- 
cause of the possibility of another raid. 
Then one day the Chinese came to me 


and asked for protection and help. They - 


said that native police boys, carrying 
army rifles, had broken into all the stores 
in Salamaua, obtained whisky and alco- 
hol, chopped a native boy who had tried 
to protect his master’s store to death 
with axes, and now were engaged in 
pillage and plunder. They were offered 
the hospitality of the mission station, 
and I immediately started for Salamaua 
to see what could be done. The town 
was deserted. Civilians had fled, and 
only a handful of home defense men 
were still on the airdrome. They could 
not give me any assistance as their num- 
bers were too limited, but told me to 
bring the Chinese there and planes would 
take them to Wau for evacuation. I was 
also ordered to come as no whites were 
to be allowed to remain in that area. 
In evacuating the Chinese the native po- 
lice tried to shoot me, but their usually 
accurate aim was befuddled by drink and 
I escaped together with all the Chinese. 


A handful of home defense men of 
the New Guinea Volunteer Rifles and 
Australian air force men were valiantly 
trying to strike back at the Japs in Ra- 
baul. With them on the airdrome while 
waiting to be taken out by plane we 
serviced the Hudson bombers. Bombers 
came in day and night after we had 
cleared the runway of obstructing oil 


drums, were refueled and sent back to 
their bases or on to Rabaul. 


After some days I was ordered to 
board the next plane for Wau. May it 
be said here that I was the last white 
civilian to leave Salamaua. Missionaries 
are among the first in a country, and 
the last to leave in the face of danger. 
In Wau grizzly prospectors had come 
out of the mountains to wait together 
with planters and business men for evac- 
uation by air to Port Moresby and from 
there by ship to Australia. But bad luck 
was. with us all. One night the brakes 
of a car let loose and it smashed an en- 
gine on one of our best planes. It was 
only repaired in time to take out one 
load before air evacuation was stopped. 
Its sister ship was saved one day by the. 
daring of the co-pilot who took off the 
drome as nine four-engined Jap planes 
were bombing and cannonading the field. 
His daring came to nothing shortly after 
when he and the pilot were killed by a 
crash into a mangrove swamp while tak- 
ing off from an Australian drome on the 
way to New Guinea to evacuate us. 


Then only one route for evacuation 
was left—to walk out overland crossing 
10,000 foot mountains and through croco- 
dile, mosquito and malaria-infested 
swamps to the Papuan coast. A few 
years before such a trip would have 
been possible only for explorers, govern- 
ment officials, missionaries and experi- 
enced bushmen. But with 7,000 Japa- 
nese on the coast and coming inland 
white men up to the age of sixty and 
Chinese who had never been out on a 
native jungle path were willing to shoul- 
der their rations of rice and meat, extra 
clothing, bedding and mosquito nets and 
strike out over country of which there 
was no official map. But the will to live 
carried them through—slithering over 
greasy mountain trails where a misstep 
meant -injury and possible death — 
through raging mountain streams that 
threatened to sweep one into the churn- 
ing water-spending precious hours and 
days building vine bridges over uncrogs- 
able streams—and wading waist-deep for 
hours down slower streams only to tie 
logs together as rafts on larger streams 
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and drift down with legs hanging over 
in crocodile waters. And yet only two 
lives were lost—both Chinese. One car- 
ried away while crossing a stream, and 
the other died under a leaky lean-to and 
his body left to be picked clean by ants 
and scorpions as no one had the strength 
or means to bury him. 

So many escaped—but others too far 
away were left behind to try and live 
off native foods and wait for rescue by 
American and Australian forces. When 
that rescue will be effected remains in 
the future. 

Why did we missionaries leave the 
field, or at least not go to Madang to 
help the over-taxed brethren there? 
There is only one answer to that—we 
were forced to leave. The civilian govy- 
ernment collapsed, and control was in the 
hands of the military. Having tried to 
succor a German mission field we were 
naturally under suspicion for having 
worked with Germans. Rey. Pietz was 
under guard at one time, and would have 
been shot had he tried to leave. 

The brethren in Madang were allowed 
to remain as they were an American mis- 
sion, and not in the path of the Japa- 
nese invasion. May God bless them and 
the work for the anxieties and hardships 
through which they are passing. They 
are yet safe and carrying on the work 
as the Japanese have not gone into their 
area. 

What of the work and native Chris- 
tians in the Finschhafen area? Natur- 
ally, all branches of the work will suffer 
through lack of guidance by white mis- 
sionaries, but there are staunch Chris- 
tians among them. If we are allowed 
to return in a short time (two or three 
years) we feel that the work can be car- 
ried on as before after a short period 
of adjustment. May God grant our 
- speedy return! 


WANTED: A COLLECTION PLATE that can 
be passed by wireless to those Christians 
who fail to attend church. 


You may depend upon the Lord: may 
the Lord depend upon you? 


MISSION BOARD’S MESSAGE TO 
NEW GUINEA MISSIONARIES 


Dear Brethren of the New Guinea 

Mission: 

You will rejoice with us to know that 
the two missionaries, Miss Gertruth Kett- 
ner and Rev. H. Mayer have arrived 
safely in their home country after a long 
and weary journey. And you will like- 
wise be happy to learn that the breth- 
ren Pietz and Ackermann have arrived 
here safely. Brother Pietz landed at 
San Francisco on May 8, and Brother 
Ackermann at Los Angeles on June 1. 
We understand that Dr. Agnes Hoeger 
and Brother Ress Boettcher and all evac- 
uated women and children are safe and 
well in Australia. Thanks be to God 
for the protection of all who were and 
those who still are in perils of war. In 
addition to our thanks to God we feel 
indebted to the Australian Government 
for the courteous treatment rendered 
our mission folks when the evacuation 
from New Guinea became necessary. 
Likewise we are mindful of all the fine 
brotherly assistance our people from 
New Guinea received at the hands of 
Christian friends in Australia including 
good Director Theile. It is with joy that 
we give expression to this our gratitude 
knowing how all those friendly acts 
helped to lighten your burdens and to 
relieve our anxiety. 

Our greatest concern at this time is 
for the brethren and sisters who remain 
in New Guinea at their mission posts. 
We pray without ceasing that God may 
protect them from the enemy and any 
other harm, 

Rev. Pietz is ready to accept a call to 
some congregation whereas Rey. Acker- 
mann will do deputation work after he 
has rested up a little and after—his 
marriage scheduled for the latter part 
of this month. 

The brethren Pietz and Ackermann 
visited with the secretary and you can 
imagine that they were kept busy an- 
swering a multitude of questions and re- 
porting on a hundred and one items. 
Now we have much information that was 
lacking so far. 

Until recently we had not heard that 
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The Totol Has Been Sunk By Jap Bombs 


the Totol which had been requisitioned 
for military service, has been lost dur- 
ing a bombing of Madang. Naturally 
we were shocked, but at the same time 
we rejoiced in the fact that no one lost 
his life when that happened, and also 
in the fact that the Totol had been able 
to render some rescue service to others 
outside of our mission personnel. 

The New Guinea people over here are 
well. Rev. Emil Hannemann is still 
busy at the University in Chicago study- 
ing in the interest of future work in 
New Guinea. Rey. Enser has accepted 
a call to a congregation at Thornton, Ia. 
The families whose beloved husbands are 
in New Guinea naturally long for their 
beloved husbands and fathers. They are 
anxious for their safety but bear their 
cross courageously and patiently—Chil- 
dren of God are not without strength 
and comfort and victory. 

The question, what may become of our 
Mission and the Missionaries in New 
Guinea comes to the fore in our thoughts 
even as we pray, but our faith adds the 
Amen—“yea, yea: it shall be so”—to our 
petitions. 

Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God, even our Father, which hath 
loved us, and hath given us everlasting 


consolation and good hope through grace, 
comfort your hearts and establish you 
in every good word and work. (II Thes- 
salonians 2:16:17). 


Sincerely yours in His name, 


RICHARD TEAUBER, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE TOTOL 


The Totol was built in Hongkong, 
China, in 1937, under supervision of Cap- 
tain Theo. Radke. It was 68 feet long 
and 18 feet wide with a draught of six 
feet, having a cargo rating of 32 tons. It 
was listed as a 64 passenger diesel pow- 
ered vessel. 

The cost of building and outfitting the 
ship and towing it in a 16-day trip to 
Madang was in excess of $16,852.33 which 
was raised mainly by children of the Sun- 
day schools in the American Lutheran 
Church. 

Since our boat was requisitioned by the 
government for war use we hope our 
church official will file a claim and be re- 
imbursed for the loss by the Australian 
government: 

No word about the safety of the Jowa, 
a smaller motor launch, has been received. 
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COMING HOME UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS 


GERTRUTH KETTNER, 
Missionary from India 


The early afternoon of April 10 was 
cold and rainy, the decks were wet and 
slippery, but every once in a while some 
one would go out on deck to see whether 
they could see anything of Sunny Cali- 
‘fornia. It was about 2:30 that afternoon 
when we went out and did see the United 
States, the land of the Stars and Stripes, 
the land we call HOME. Just what would 
it be like after having been gone for al- 
most five and a half years Would things 
be the same? Would it feel as if we were 
coming home? Or would we feel that we 
were foreigners in our own country? 


L recalled that day less than two months 
ago when we were walking through the 
little village of Beripet, near Nayudupet, 
on our way to work with the Bible Women. 
The post peon stopped us, and we signed 
for the telegram. “Special Conference 
meeting tomorrow,” the telegram read, 
“Tmportant. Come home to Tirupati.” 
Just why should there be a special con- 
ference, we wondered. Little did we dream 
what bearing that meeting would have 
upon our whereabouts for the coming 
year. One becomes accustomed to have 
one’s plans changed in India, and so other 
arrangements were made for the women’s 
meeting at Nayudupet at which Kath- 
erine, a Bible woman, and I were to speak. 
We had visited a number of our women’s 
samajes telling them about our big meet- 
ing at Puttur which was to be held on 
March 5 and 6. Early the next morning 
Mildred Monke and I were on our way to 
Tirupati. 

“There is a boat in Bombay leaving for 
America,” we were told when we arrived 
home, “And if those whose furloughs are 
due wish to go, they will have to be in 
Bombay early next week.” Furlough time 
was overdue but after the war with Ja- 
pan had started all thoughts of getting 
home had been abandoned. Now a deci- 
sion would have to be made in a hurry. 
So many things to take into considera- 
tion! Conference met for two days and 
at the end of the second day Rev. and Mrs. 


Mayer and family and I decided we would 
leave. There are times when one won- 
ders, even after much prayer, whether 
one’s decision has been the right one, but 
taking everything into consideration it 
seemed advisable for us to go. 

It was with a heavy heart that I arose 
early the next morning to get the four 
o’clock train to Madras to have my pass- 
port O. K.’d and to get permission to leave 
the country. The Southern Cross was 
still visible in the sky. People were just 
beginning to move about and before long 
there would be the usual noises, but just 
for a few minutes all was quiet. I re- 
member the look on the face of the rick- 
shaw coolie who was taking me around 
in Madras from one government building 
to another,.as I paid him a little more 
generously than he was perhaps accus- 
tomed to get, or perhaps more than I was 
accustomed to pay. In analyzing the im- 
pulse of the moment I found that I was 
really wondering what the next few years 
would bring to people such as he in India. 


Arrived at Tirupati at 2:30 on Sunday 
morning, had just a few hours of sleep 
and was up again. It was the last Lord’s 
Day which I would spend at home in In- 
dia, perhaps for sometime. It would have 
been nice to really celebrate it as a Day of 
Rest, but there were so many things to 
be done after church. The immediate and 
important thing was to get books written 
up so that an account of the moneys re- 
ceived and spent for mission work could 
be turned over. Monday with two fare- 
wells, with the wedding of one of my Bible 
women, Ch. Mary, which was celebrated 
on our compound at Tirupati, and with 
packing to be done, passed all too quickly. 

If you have ever awakened in the morn- 
ing after a few hours of sleep, sick at 
heart because you wondered whether you 
might ever get back to the place where 
you had spent five years in work you liked, 
you perhaps can appreciate how I felt that 
Tuesday morning when we were to leave 
for Bonday. : 

A day and a night of travel to Bombay. 
The crowded station there with piles and 
piles of samaan, as we call all the things 
we take with us on a trip including every- 
thing from bedding roll to drinking water 
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and lunch basket Coolies running back 
and forth! And many other people like 
us who had left home in a hurry! 

The sailing date of the ship had been 
postponed, we were told. And thus it was 
for quite a number of days until we were 
finally given definite information as to 
when we would leave. 


Papers, books, pictures had been cen- 


Gertruth Kettner 


sored. Baggage was examined at cus- 
toms. Our boat was moving. The shore 
line of India receded from our view and 
we were sailing through the waters of the 
Indian Ocean. After some days the Arab- 
ian Sea; then the Atlantic, the Caribbean 
and the Pacific. For the past year there 
had been reports of sinking of ships, of 
torpedoings, attacks by raiders! Would 
we escape those dangers? 

Cameras and flashlights were turned 
in as soon as we boarded the ship. In- 
structions were given that all port holes 
would have to be tightly closed from sun- 
down to sunrise. There would be no 
lights on the boat except in the dining 
room; small blue lights in the corridors; 
no lights or smoking on decks; fire and 


boat drills would be held frequently and 
our life preservers were always to be at 
a place where we could lay our hands on 
them. At times we were asked to carry 
our life preservers with us wherever we 
were on the ship. We were told that there 
would be no surprise fire and boat drills 
and that we would also be informed when 
gun practice would be held. We were con- 
cerned, therefore, one day when an alarm 
was sounded. It didn’t take us long to get 
to our life boat stations. Life boats had 
been lowered when we got there. Many 
people thought that it was only a surprise 
drill in spite of what we had been told, but 
we found out later that a submarine was 
on our trail. God’s protecting hand was 
again in evidence as our boat evaded the 
danger. 

The weather for most of the way was 
warm, at times very hot. We crossed the 
equator twice. Nights in our cabins with 
the portholes tightly closed were uncom- 
fortable. In spite of the awareness of 
constant danger on the sea, life assumed 
a kind of normalcy. Some of us realized 
that there was nothing we could do but 
to pray. The early morning hour of de- 
votions spent with the Mayers brought 
God especially near. 

A First Aid Class was organized. Dr. 
Siebers, a medical missionary in India 
and one of my cabin mates, was the in- 
structor. There were ten of us in the class 
and always a group of children who loved 
to be our patients and willingly let them- 
selves be bandaged whether it was for a 
wound in the chest, head, arms, or legs. 
And if it was a case of asphyxiation, arti- 
ficial respiration, of course, was in order. 
Certificates, signed by the Captain of the 
ship, showing that we had completed the 
course and had the required number of 
hours, were given to us at the Captain’s 
dinner the last night out. 


There were also some games of ping 
pong, shuffle board, deck tennis. My part- 
ner in the shuffle board tournament was 
Jackie, a fourteen-year-old Chinese boy. 
We managed to win the first round, but 
lost out on the second. Anyway it was 
fun to see how thrilled Jackie was in hav- 
ing won the first set. 

The ship’s library had a small but 
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varied collection of books. Unfortunate- 
ly, it has always been difficult for me to 
read when traveling, but some people 
spent a good bit of of their time in read- 
ing. 

Two times during the voyage of ap- 
proximately 18,000 miles did we set our 
feet on land: once for about half a day in 
Africa. Another time at Panama. It was 
after midnight when we arrived there and 
were granted shore leave until eight 
o’clock the next morning. 


We spent hours watching the flying fish 
skim across the waves, the sea gulls and 
the graceful albatross, not to mention the 
large schools of tuna fish. Then once in 
a while we would see ships on the horizon 
and there was much speculation as to 
whether they were friendly or enemy 
ships. At night we would lean over the 
ship’s railing to watch the phosphorus, 
the flashes of light in the water, and look 
for the constellations to determine in 
what direction we were sailing. Some- 
times we got together and sang at the 
twilight hour while we waited for the 
sound of the dinner gong. Four o’clock 
in the afternoon would usually find us in 
our deck chairs waiting for the deck stew- 
ard to come around with his tea wagon 
and cookies, the American kind which we 
had not tasted for such a long time. 


Easter Sunday still found us on the 
boat. For some time the children had 
been practicing “In Joseph’s Garden” 
which they sang at the morning service 
which Rev. Mayer conducted. Once again 
we heard the message—the first time I 
had heard it proclaimed on the high seas 
—that Jesus is the Resurrection and the 
Life. 

When one is on the same boat for such 
a long time, it begins to feel like home, 
and so I could sympathize with little Rob- 
ert Mayer when he said to his mother, 
“Mama, I don’t want to leave this ship.” 

And now that we are home again, we 
ean look back to a voyage which was quite 
different from an ordinary one in ordi- 
nary times and we are especially thank- 
ful to the Ruler of the wind and the waves 
and to the Captain of our lives that He 
has brought us back to our homeland 
again. Neither are we unmindful of the 


fact that the ship’s officers and crew and 
the members of the army personnel on the 
ship put in long hours in day and night 
watches. We are grateful to them! 


WHAT DO THE NEW GUINEA 
NATIVES EAT? 


By THE REv. E: F. HANNEMANN 


The natives in New Guinea are “little 
farmers.” There is to my knowledge no 
single band or tribe that lives exclusive- 
ly on products of the chase and the 
wild-fruits of the bush. Indeed, the size 
of the garden varies, but all the New 
Guinea natives have certain kinds of 
food which they plant themselves. More- 
over they raise pigs to supply at least 
part of their meat needs. 

The coastal people and the people on 
the islands near the mainland live chief- 
ly on yams. But they plant also taro, 
bananas and sweet potatoes. In the foot- 
hills yams are in evidence but the plant- 
ing of taro is emphasized a little more 
than at the coast. In the high moun- 
tains—2,000-9,000 feet above sea-level— 
sweet potatoes constitute the chief food. 
Neither yams nor taro do well above 3,- 
000 feet. 

Yams and taro are tubers which grow 
underground. Yams are planted in little 
mounds three feet apart either way. 
After the seedlings sprout a strong stick 
about six feet in length is supplied the 
climbing vines. Yams miay be stored for 
several months. The whites like yams 
as a substitute for Irish potatoes. Taro 
are planted a foot to eighteen inches 
apart either way and need only to be 
weeded. They mature faster than yams. 
Nevertheless the growing season of taro 
is about five months. 

Besides the field-fruits mentioned the 
natives have sago, breadfruit, various 
kinds of native beans, pumpkins, cucum- 
bers, maize (corn) melons and many dif- 
ferent kinds of greens. 

One advantage the people on the is- 
lands, the coast and in the foothills have 
is that they can raise coconuts. The 
kernel of the coconut contains a great 
deal of good wholesome oi]. This oil the 
natives extract by grating the kernel 
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into the milk of the coconut and by 
squeezing it dry. This fluid rich in oil 
is added to the yams, taro, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, beans, pumpkin, greens 
and so forth. Sometimes the residue of 
the shredded coconut is cooked with the 
food. This makes a very palatable and 
nourishing dish. 


clearing and planting is generally 
spread over the months from June to 
October. Some natives get their crop in 
early and some late. The rains, as a 
rule, begin coming with the northwest 
wind in November. That is then also 
the Papuans’ ‘mou saen” or hunger pe- 
riod, the time when food is not very 


Siasi Island Woman Preparing Taro 


On trips we whites often eut such a 
native dinner and like it very much. 
That way we save cooking ourselves and 


are able to appease our hurger perhaps 
immediately rather than await. another 
hour or so for a meal to boi!. Needless 


to say, we often save time that way, 
especially when we wish to reach a cer- 
tain village before nightfall. 

Is such food sterile? Presumably. At 
any rate if boiling makes things sterile. 
We use our own plates and our knives, 
spoons and forks when we help our- 
selves. 

The natives in New Guinea ciear only 
one garden plot a year despit2 their con- 
tinuous summer. The new plot is cut 
at the end of the rainy period and the 
beginning of the dry season. At Ma- 
dang that is the latter pars of May and 
the month of June. However, garden 


plentiful. By November last harvests’ 
yam crop is pretty well depleted and for- 
tunate indeed are the families who have 
late follow-up (plots of taro planted 
later) plots of taro or some Chinese or 
Malay taro to fall back on. There are, 
of course, some cooking bananas and 
plantains in last year’s garden, some 
vegetables, sago, breadfruit and a few 
other things to supply the daily needs. 
It is with natives as it is with us, namely, 
that those who know how to plan and 
manage things have a more independent 
and perhaps a more comfortable existence 
than those who lack such qualities of in- 
itiative and foresight. Needless to say, 
a New Guinea native need not go hungry 
if he is industrious and thoughtful at the 
right time. 

Maize does best during a dry season. 
There is too little sun for that plant dur- 
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ing the months of heavy rain. Maize is 
planted by most people at Madang from 
July to October. It requires only a few 
months to grow and dent. It is eaten 
fairly hard—roasted in the coals. Maize 
is therefore a welcome food during the 
“hunger season.” 


To supply the Papuans with a staple 
which they could store and draw upon 
during the less plentiful period of the 
year, we procured and planted some seed 
rice on some of the stations. We even 
succeeded in getting some of the natives 
to plant some in their gardens. Now al- 
though these same natives and their fam- 
ilies have tasted the rice — the New 
Guinea natives all like rice very much— 
of their own planting, the work so far has 
not appealed to the popular imagination. 
“Too much work!” say they and go on 
planting taro and yams. The millions in 
the East Indies think different. But so 
far the Papuans have had too good an 
opportunity to buy rice in the stores and 
on the European plantations. For this 
rangoon rice they pay about five cents a 
pound. 

The use of corn could be developed, that 
is, it could be raised in greater quanti- 
ties and stored. But so far the New 
Guinea natives know only the hand to 
mouth or daily food getting mode of sub- 
stance. 

The natives do not make as much of 
fruit as we whites do. The Papuans eat 
ripe bananas and pawpaws but hardly 
look upon these fruits as being real food. 

Nothing has so far been said about 
meat other than pork. To be sure, at 
least the coastal natives ate dog meat in 
olden days. The consumption of this kind 
of meat one does not witness any more. 
Mice and certain kinds of snakes, how- 
ever, are utilized by the hill people. Space 
does not permit to give a list of all the 
little animals that enrich the larder in 
the Pacific isles. Suffice it to say that 
the bandicoot is found in great numbers 
in New Guinea and much appreciated by 
all. I mention the bandicoot because it is 
found also in our country. 

During pagan days every native tribe 
had its list of clean and unclean animals, 
its tabooed and allowed animals for young 


and old. A small type of chicken was kept 
but not eaten, neither were the eggs eaten. 
The eggs of the wild bush-fowl on the 
other hand were utilized. 

Those who can make much use of the 
large sea turtles and their eggs. Pork 
was formerly used for ceremonial pur- 
poses, and even today the New Guinea 
natives are inclined to slaughter pigs only 
for festive occasions and eat them in bulk. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON 
NOBONOB CONGREGATION 


By THE REv. R. INSELMANN 


As we look back upon the year we 
must say that many things which the 
congregation had hoped to accomplish 
during this year, have not been achieved, 
but by His grace some progress can be 
noted. 

Early in the year something took place 
in the congregation which upset many of 
its resolutions. During that time con- 
gregational work almost came to a dead 
point, and although this has been largely 
overcome since, traces of it can still be 
noticed by those who work in the con- 
gregation. I am speaking of a heathen 
dance called “letub” in the Nobonob lan- 
guage. In former days this dance was 
practiced by the people living towards 
the north from the Nobonob tribe. By 
these this dance also was revived again 
this year and from there introduced into 
the Nobonob circuit. Thus it did not 
originate among the people of our Prot- 
estant Mission, but among people belong- 
ing to the Catholic Mission. The village 
of Muguru of the Nobonob congregation 
which is at the boundary of the Catho- 
lic Mission introduced this dance into 
the Nobonob congregation. They them- 
selves bought it from a village in the 
Catholic circuit. (The dance itself con- 
sists of swaying the body to and fro and 
work of. any kind is forbidden.) They 
would meet at the village cemetery and 
call upon their ancestors. About half of 
the population of a village would take 
part in this, while those who did not 
actually dance would have to do the nec- 
essary work. The underlying thought 
was to get the riches of the white man. 
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By calling upon the ancestors and by 
observing the rites connected with the 
dance, they thought that material things 
would come to them. Some of them 
acted as doctors, trying to heal the sick, 
the blind, the deaf and also raised one 
from the dead, as they said! A certain 
luluai told the patrol officer: “Look at 
me; before I could not leave my house, 
but letub has made me well again.” In 
the Nobonob congregation the following 
villages took part in this dance: Muguru, 
Laig’na, Butelrud, Kamba, Felog, Kauris, 
Baskof and Dodu. On account of it, al- 
most all congregational work stopped. 
Even elders were included, and many 
who did not actually partake in the 
dance were so influenced by it that they 
also were waiting in expectation of the 
things which should come to pass. 


During that time it was impossible to 
have a meeting with any of the people 
of said villages, for all those possessed 
by that dance would not listen to the 
elders sent to them from Nobonob nor 
to their missionary, and were behaving 
like idiots. The saddest thing was that 
several of the villages under influence 
of this dance, were before some of the 
leading villages in the congregation. The 
result was that the weaker villages be- 
came so confused that they no longer 
knew what they should do. And al- 
though many villages did not follow suit 
by buying the dance, yet the small start 
for the better, also confirmation and 
catechumen classes, all came to a stand- 
still. 


If a village desired to have this dance, 
they would have to give presents to the 
village which gave them permission to 
practice the dance. Bowls, pigs, chick- 
ens and even money was given. Some 
said, “All the whites are cheating us, 
also the mission by withholding the se- 
cret from us of how to obtain material 
things.” The government finally put an 
end to it by putting the ringleaders into 
prison. If the government had not in- 
terfered, no doubt, many more villages 
would have come under its influence. Be- 
cause the government forbade the dance, 
the whole thing came to an abrupt end, 
that is, at least outwardly. But the be- 


lief in it has not died out nor can this 
be achieved by the arm of the law as we 
know. This alone the Word of God is 
able to do. Just because the government 
forbade the dance, some secretly, no 
doubt, believe the more in it. We doubt, 
the present European war may also be 
taken into consideration as far as their 
mistrust over against the white man is 
concerned. 

Some of the villages which were in- 
volved seem to have overcome most of 
the evil influences of this dance and are 
taking part in congregational work again 
as before, but only after they had been 
visited by their missionary and elders. 
Others still more or less keep in the back- 
ground and are not again what they 
were before. This dance more than any- 
thing else revealed to us how much mis- 
trust there really is over against the 
white man, the mission included. Mis- 
trust and ignorance belong together. 
This we also see in this instance. 


As a direct result of this dance both 
Betan (Wuguru, Laig’na, Butelkud and 
Haidurem) and Kauris discontinued con- 
firmation. If they had not danced, they 
would have been confirmed this year. 
Haidurem did not dance, but belongs to 
Belan. Also Lord’s Supper and Holy 
Baptism had to be suspended. Four vil- 
lages in the Nobonob field may be 
counted as spiritually dead; these are 
the villages Furan, Banim, Are and the 
majority of the people of Barahim. All 
efforts to bring about a change in these 
villages have been unsuccessful too so 
far. The dance, no doubt, is a lot to 
blame that these villages do not heed the 
admonitions of the elder. 


Near Mount Ehulia not one village 
took part in the dance. Since last year 
Ehulia has definitely changed for the 
better. On Dec. 1 we could celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper and Holy Baptism at 
Gal for the first time since 1935, but 
even now not all villages were ready. 
Confirmation and catechumen classes are 
conducted at Gal, Silope, Siraur and now 
also Megenam is ready to start. Four 
helpers were sent out from these vil- 
lages, two into the Adelbert Mountains 
and two across the Gogol. The Ehulia 
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section is intermingled with Catholics. 
Sorcery is more prevalent there than at 
other places in the Nobonob circuit. 


The two helpers who went across the 
Gogol took up work again at former 
places; the one went to Wagusarik and 
the other one to Musita, including Muni. 
In the station report of 1939 it is stated 
that Wagusarik went “from bad _ to 
worse.” Also the helper deserted us. 
Since the congregation has sent a new 
helper to Wagusarik, things seem to 
brighten up a little again. Both Musita 
and Muni had been occupied by the Cath- 
olics lately. Our former helper, who was 
at Muni, died there in 1935, and in 1937 
the mountain people destroyed the vil- 
lage of Musita, killing eleven people. 
Since that time also that village had no 
helper. The people of both villages lived 
scattered in the jungle. Besides, these 
are very small villages, hardly enough 
for one helper to keep him somewhat 
busy. Early this year a patrol officer, 
who was stationed near Josefstal (a 
Catholic mission station) west of Muni, 
made the people construct new villages 
and cut a government road through the 
jungle. The Catholics who have a lay- 
man stationed at Josefstal used the first 
opportunity persuading the people of 
Musita to accept a catechist by giving 
them presents, consisting of an ax, a 
large knife, a loin cloth and some 
matches. Although the Musita people 
did not wish to forsake our mission, 
nevertheless, the old chief together with 
his son (the tultul) accepted the pres- 
ents and thus the catechist stayed. The 
doctor boy who was not present when 
_ this happened was very angry hearing 
what had happened during his absence. 

Soon after, the Catholic layman re- 
turned trying to persuade also the doctor 
boy by offering a small knife to him. 
However, the doctor boy refused. The 
old man also took the small knife. The 
catechist stayed without the doctor boy’s 
consent. 


Muni refused definitely to accept a 
catechist. About one day’s journey from 
Muni towards the Ujapan River at 
Muni-be another catechist was stationed. 
When he was getting into trouble with 


the tultul’s wife of that village, the peo- 
ple destroyed his house and he fled to 
Muni, building himself a house there 
without the consent of the people. 


Near Muni there are two other small 
villages, Kauwa and Gonsar. These con- 
sider themselves belonging to the Muni 
people. When we were at Musita and 
Muni in August the people of Muni, 


Kauwa and Gongar decided to move 


closer to Musita in order that they could 
be served by one helper of our mission. 
The former helper of Musita went back 
again to Musita and is now serving this 
small group of villages. Upon his re- 
turn the Musita and Muni people made 
the catechists leave their villages. 


Kumuram again has made further 
progress. The people of the different 
villages belonging to Kumuram attend 
catechumen class regular. 


In the Adelbert Mountains work is also 
progressing. Aita is about ready for bap- 
tism. The people of Tarina, Magila and 
Ikarinagar attend morning and evening 
devotion now, also Sundays they hear 
the Word of God. They have given up 
fifhting. Of the latter three villages, 
Tarina together with the neighboring 
village Jakurun made most progress. 


A new station could be started this 
year northeast of Magita, its name is 
Kotilanta. As yet we have no permis- 
sion from the government to place help- 
ers towards the northwest and west of 
Magila. In case we receive permission, 
one or perhaps two more stations can be 
started. If more helpers were available, 
more could be done. 


In April a short course of one week 
conducted for the elders was given on 
Nobonob by the missionary. Lectures on 
the catechism were given and congrega- 
tional problems were discussed. 


Of the four teachers who graduated 
from Amron Central School this year, 
three have been stationed; the fourth 
one is to go soon. Still we have a short- 
age of teachers, because some of the 
former teachers quit their work. 

A middle school was started on Nobo- 
nob this year and classes began on the 
first of October. Twenty-three pupils 
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are enrolled. Four new pupils went to 
Amron Central School. 

The Kauris people have finished a new 
church building with corrugated iron 
roof. The Nobonobs are repairing their 
church now. For three months a few 
of their men have been pit-sawing for 
that purpose, and on the third of De- 
cember they started 
church. 

The congregation has celebrated Lord’s 
Supper only once this year. The revival 
of the heathen dance delayed the cele- 
bration of Lord’s Supper and of Holy 
Baptism indefinitely at that time. Now 
the congregation has decided not to par- 
take of the sacraments until the church 
repairing work has been finished. The 
Ehulia circuit celebrated Lord’s Supper 
on the first of December as stated be- 
fore. Ehulia was not included in the 
heathen dance letub. 

Two longer trips could be made dur- 
ing the year. On the first trip I was 
accompanied by Brother Jaeschke. We 
visited all our stations in the Adelbert 
Mountains and from there went across 
the Gogol to Kumuram. On account of 
the downpours we were unable to con- 
tinue our journey towards the Ujapan 
River and had a difficult time to get 
back to Amaimon. On the second trip 
Brother Henkelmann accompanied me. 
We also went via the mountains. We 
had intended to get acquainted with the 
people living on the other side of Magila 
towards Hinihon. On account of hos- 
tility by the Wanuma tribe, we had to 
change our plan and thus we also went 
to Kumuram, also visiting Musita and 
Muni, returning home via Wagusarik 
and Aufan. On this side of the Gogol 
several smaller trips were made during 
the year. For one week I stayed with 
the people near Mount Ehulia. 


On the whole it may be said of the 
congregation that it made progress dur- 
ing the year even though the heathen 
dance caused a great set-back in the 
work at the time, and which even now 
has not been fully overcome. Again we 
have witnessed the love, mercy, grace 
and patience of the Lord with his weak 
children. 


PAC 
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repairing the 


REPORT OF THE NEW GUINEA 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 1941 


I. Statistics—Native Hospital 


Year 1941 1940 
Hospital patients ........ 1,408 803 
Hospital days ..2............. 21,145 12,458 
Out-paticntsay ee 2,018 2,920 
Out-patients treatments 3,541 4,750 
N. A. B. injections........ 3,677 2,586 
Birthstone 12 9 
Deathsiere1,c1.se eter ily 19 
Major operations ........ 4 4 
Minor operations .......... 76 66 
Laboratory exame. ...... 869 461 


From the above figures we see that 
the mortality rate was 1.27. We also 
note that the average daily attendance 
was 57 and that on the average the pa- 
tients spent 15 days each at the hospital. 
Although the figures for: attendance at 
the native hospital are the highest in its 
12 year history, hospital days are below 
that of 1934 when the number was 23,- 
500—the type of patient admitted was 
more or less the convalescent type or 
chronically ailing. We know there are 
many more in the villages needing sur- 
gical treatment who fear the knife and 
others acutely ill who prefer dying in 
their villages rather than risking treat- 
ment at the hospital. 


Examination of the hospital records 
shows that 75 per cent come from the 
Qembung District. 

20 per cent come from the Heldsbach, 
Jabim, Taemi and Kela. 

5 per cent come from the Sattelberg, 
Kalasa and Ulap. 


II. Medical Helpers 


During the last half of the year we 
have been: getting along with two con- 
tract laborers as medical assistants. Hav- 
ing been here at the hospital for three 
and four years they are adequately 
trained to carry on routine work inde- 
pendently. Dabu of Azera finished his 
contract in July, 1941, after spending 
five years at the hospital. It is regretted 
that he could not be given permanent 
work in his congregation. Class work 
was not done as regularly as might have 
been done but the men have a general 
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knowledge of the more important dis- 
eases encountered, their cause, sympto- 
matology and treatment. It is certainly 
an advantage that both of the present 
men have completed their seminary work. 
It is also hoped that future medical 
helpers will have the same or nearly as 
high a standard. The present two trai- 
nees, Maladang and Sakai, will have 
finished their term in June, 1942, and 
we hope that they have been trained 
sufficiently to carry on with routine med- 
ical work among their congregations. 


Ill. Hpidemics and Infectious Diseases 

The pneumonia -influenza epidemic 
which has been raging in this area for 
the past 18 months finally made its ap- 
pearance in the Qembung and Heldsbach 
Districts. During September, October, 
and November the hospital admitted 405 
patients of which 66 were afflicted with 


the epidemic disease. Of this number 
12 died. Sulfapyridine was found highly 
effective in treating this disease but our 
remaining supply of 500 tablets was soon 
exhausted. Then the sufanilamide or 
emetine and camphor injection treat- 
ment was used. Of the two the emetine 
and camphor treatment proved superior. 
Of the 30 cases treated with surfapyri- 
dine, two died. Of the remaining 36 
treated by the other two methods, 10 
died. This shows us the value of 
specific chemotherapy for this disease. 
Complications often seen if the patient 
survived were supurative inflammation 
of the joints, extreme emaciation and 
a much prolonged convalescence. 

Inspite of repeated injections of N. A. 
B. yaws is still very prevalent along the 
coast from Finschhafen to Kalasa. Tu- 
berculosis, too, is frequently seen as 
proved by positive sputum examinations. 
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No doubt, x-ray would show many more 
cases. German measles was epidemic 
for some months both among the native 
and European children. 


IV. Patrols 


Two patrols were made—one in Mapi 
area and one along the coast from Bu- 
kawa to Nasigalatu. Helminthic infec- 
tions and malaria were prevalent in the 
mountains while along the coast elephan- 
tiasis and tuberculosis were predominat- 
ing. During these patrols 2,137 people 
received 3,227 treatments. 1,058 of 
these treatments were N. A. B. injec- 
tions while 460 were hookworm cures. 

The Helsbach and Hocpoi seminaries 
were visited and all the boys examined. 
A number of the boys had to return home 
because of advancing tuberculosis. These 
patrols were made during the first half 
of the year. Several attempts were 
made to go to Ulap during the second 
half of the year but because of a num- 
ber of the staff members this patrol 
could not be made. 


V. Medical Work Among the Mission 
Staff—Europeans 
Twenty-six patients were cared for in 
668 hospital days. Among the 136 mem- 
bers of the staff, 208 visits and 177 con- 
sultations were made—a total of 385. 
Bruder Kar] Kirsch had 105 patients for 


dental work in 178 sittings. No major 
operations were performed and _ five 
minor operations were done. This year 


we had four births. No deaths occurred. 
A number of our staff were sent to 
Amele Hospital for x-ray diagnosis, 
treatment and operations. We are happy 
to report that there was no serious ill- 
ness among the 70 children. Brother 
Karl Kirsch vaccinated many of them. 
Later they will also receive diphtheria 
toxoid. The school children throve in 
spite of the very rainy season at Sattel- 
berg. During these two years of war 
no one has had to suffer because of the 
lack of material necessities—food, cloth- 
ing or medicines—thanks to the Ameri- 


ean and Australian Lutheran Churches. 
After two years, however, the nervous 
strain due to the separations from hus- 
bands, the uncertainty of the times, and 
often the lack of definite and satisfying 
work is beginning to tell on many of the 
23 wives of internees remaining here. 


VI. Personnel 


The illness of Miss Bezler has im- 
proved very little during the past year 
and not at all enough to warrant her 
taking part again in the medical work. 
Miss Moll’s time has been taken up en- 
tirely with the care of the European 
staff in the hospital. As time permitted 
she also did some of the laboratory work 
on staff members. Brother Karl Kirsch 
had more than enough to do with the 
care of the native barracks, the dental 
work and supervision of all outside work. 
Miss Rohde who had charge of the 
household and guests was married to Mr. 
Behrendorff in March, 1941. Miss Uhe, 
formerly of Sattelberg took over her 
work. During this year 31 guests gst 
780 days at Kakokoc. 


Vil. 


Thus far we have been fortunate to 
receive all medical supplies ordered from 
Australia. The public health depart- 
ment of Rabaul, too, supplied us with 
N. A. B. and quinine as generously as 
in previous years. Of most of the bulk 
medicines we still have a fair supply on 
hand, thanks to our predecessors who or- 
dered large stocks before these critical 
years came upon us. 


Medicines used at the Finschhafen 
Hospital—£76—0—9. 

Medicines used at all other stations— 
ES 7 

Sum total used for the year 1941— 
£234—i—4, 

Our hearts can only be joyful and 
thankful for the many blessings and care 
which our Lord and Savior has so graci- 
ously bestowed upon us during the past 
year. 


Medical Eupenses 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) AGNES HoEGER, M.D., 


Lutheran Mission Hospital, 
Finschhafen, T. N. G. 
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CHOSEN PEOPLE 


The obsession and the ambition of be- 
ing a chosen people, innately superior to 
all other people, have gripped and con- 
trolled a number of nations in our age 
and generation. It is not a new idea but 
as old as the existence of separate tribes 
and peoples. Within the past half cen- 
tury, however, it has become a snare and 
a delusion for as many as three strong 
nations which have ambitions to dominate 
the earth. World War II may be traced to 
its roots in these ambitions which have 
engendered inordinate pride of race and 
culture and have led to exaggerated 
nationalism, jealousy, greed and inter- 
national warfare to assert superiority by 
force of arms and the conquest of smaller 
and weaker nations. 

The Japanese claim to be the chosen 
people of Asia and they crown their 
emperor with a halo of divinity as the 
direct descendant of the sun goddess 
Amaterasu. That gives them the obses- 
sion of being a holy nation of superior 
gifts and ability, destined to rule over all 
other nations in Asia and eventually in all 
the world. 

It is the religious basis of Japanese 
nationalism that makes the Japanese so 
brave in warfare and so peculiarly ruth- 
less towards conquered peoples. While 
they have striven to learn what they could 
from the western nations for the benefit 
of their own, it has been done for the pur- 
pose of cultivating and exalting their 
race superiority and national ambition. 
They are convinced that the Japanese are 
the world’s chosen people to show forth 
the virtues and the praises of their honor- 
able ancestors and of their original divine 
progenitors. 

The Germans of today under the Nazi 
government claim to be the chosen people 
of the earth because of their superior 
blood and culture. They say that they are 
Aryans and that Aryans are supermen in 
every respect. Their destiny is to domi- 
nate the world. Back of their successful 
warfare, back of their fanatic persecution 
of Jews, back of their treatment of sub- 
jugated races as inferior peoples, lies a 
religiously colored obsession of race super- 
iority which has manifested itself in a 
revival of German paganism to supplant 


Christianity. They are the kings and 
priests of the gods of their pagan an- 
cestors. From this point of view their 
underlying national motive today and 
their startling military plans and achieve- 
ments run parallel with those of the 
Japanese; and some day may clash with 
them. 

Russian communism has had the am- 
bition of making communism a world- 
embracing policy of government. The fact 
that its application in Russia led to the 
persecution of Christians, the virtual 
deification of its founder Lenin, and the 
establishment of a godless society, reveals 
the underlying pseudo-religious motive of 
Russian communistic policies and the de- 
lusion of being the chosen people on whom 
the future of the human race depends. 

The most striking and the most per- 
sistent claim of being the chosen people 
of the earth is made by the Jews. They 
have indeed, no political ambitions or 
plans for geographical conquests by force 
or arms. Their nationalism is purely and 
completely religious in its character. They 
once persecuted Christians as forming a 
heterodox religious sect and would do it 
again if they were consistent. It is true 
according to Old Testament teachings and 
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standards, they were a chosen people, but 
only in relation to their Messiah, whom 
they rejected and killed, when He came 
to His own and His own received Him not. 
They missed their calling and election 
as the people and the teachers of the good 
news of Jesus Christ, their true Messiah, 
the Savior and King of the world. That is 
why the great Jewish Apostle, Paul, had 
to say, “Lo, we turn to the nations (Gen- 
tiles).”” Another great Jewish Christian, 
the Apostle Peter, writing to Christians, 
said, “Ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar peo- 
ple, that ye should show forth the praises 
of Him who called you out of darkness 
into His marvelous light; which in time 
past were not a people, but are now the 
people of God.” 


So there is such a thing as a chosen 
people, and the basis of their being chosen 
is religion. Moreover, the reason for their 
choice is not their own blood or culture or 
strength, but is solely the will and pur- 
pose of God in Christ Jesus. Any nation 
which claims to be the chosen people on 
the ground of worldly superiority and 
national ambition, corrupts and degrades 
the idea of being a chosen people. The 
purpose of being chosen is not to conquer 
by force but to redeem the world by truth 
and love. 

Because Christians are God’s chosen 
people for this supreme purpose, they 
carry the message of His truth and love 
as revealed in the incarnate Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, to all nations. Not any one 
nation ruling over all other nations, but 
all nations in the union of Christian faith 
and life are the chosen people of God. 
Even the Jews who were to have been the 
nation chosen to redeem the world and 
failed because they rejected Jesus Christ, 
are still to be included in the purpose of 
God to make of all nations, one royal 
priesthood, one holy nation, one peculiar 
people, to show forth the virtues and the 
praises of the Father of all mankind, the 
Father of His incarnate Son, Jesus Christ, 
the Savior of the world, through whom 
we pray: “Our Father who art in heaven.” 

Those who are Christians, rejecting all 
claims of false teachings concerning race 
superiority and of any one nation’s inher- 
ent supremacy over other nations, glorify 
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God for having chosen them to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to every nation be- 
cause that is God’s way of true peace on 
earth, good will among all men and of 
eternal life in God’s new heaven and earth. 
—The Foreign Missionary. 


WAR EXPERIENCES OF A 
MISSIONARY’S WIFE 


By Mrs. ANDREW MILD 
of New Guinea 


I shall never forget that beautiful 
sunny morning I first heard that Amer- 
ica was at war. It just didn’t want to 
register in my mind that so great a ca- 
tastrophe could have befallen our be- 
loved America, but it was so. All the 
bright sunshine out of doors seemed to 
vanish all in an instant for the gloom 
in our hearts was so great. However, 
life and labor must go on, and after a 
few moments reflection we tried to imag- 
ine just what our position would be. 
Naturally, all connections with the 
homeland would be severed. All our 
fears of having to leave our work left 
us, for we couldn’t imagine how, at this 
late date, we could be removed, nor 
where we could be taken. So where we 
worked hard before, making our stations 
as self-supporting as possible, we now 
redoubled our efforts. We definitely saw 
bad times ahead. How vague, even then, 
where our imaginings! Ten days later 
a greater fear struck us. How many 
knew it sooner than we, I cannot tell. 


The Bad News Delivered to Our Door 
At four o’clock that Friday morning 
we were awakened by a loud rapping on 
the door. My husband got up to see 
what all the excitement was about and 
found a messenger at the door from the 
other side of the island with a radio- 
gram for us. What was the message? 
“Advised evacuation of all women and 
children except those women and nurses 
who elect to remain. Please wire advice.” 
How like a sinking soul we humans are! 
We grasp at every available straw. 
“Women and children,’ why naturally 
that didn’t include me so it didn’t take 
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me long to make my decision. Besides, 
I was a nurse so my duty as well as my 
pleasure was to stay at my post. But 
even after the answer was written and 
well on its way, a fear still persisted. 


Getting Ready to Leave 


After breakfast my husband came to 
me and said, ‘Don’t you think it would 
be a good idea to get everything in or- 
der, just in case they do change their 


Mrs. Andrew Mild 


minds and say you have to go?” I just 
couldn’t believe my ears! Here he was 
saying the words I just wouldn’t listen 
to when that “Little voice” inside of me 
kept saying them. I didn’t want to hear 
that he felt that way too. But he finally 
convinced me that that was the only sen- 
sible thing to do, so half-heartedly I set 
about it. Fortunately, we had gotten all 
our things from Narer only a few weeks 
before and I hadn’t unpacked all of them, 
so it was just a matter of going over 
them and labeling all the boxes. To see 
that my clothes were ready to pack was 
the hardest of all. It seemed just too 
definite to start that. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we just have to forget our feelings 
and that was the case now. At last that 
long Friday was over. 


On Saturday we had resolved to con- 
tinue in our daily routine and let the 
day take care of itself and bring what- 
ever it may. We would cross our bridges 
as we came to them. As the morning 
passed on into afternoon and no further 
message came, we grew more confident 
and I grew happier with each passing 
moment. 


Called Out of Church 


On Sunday we began our day as usual. 
Our doctor boy had a Sunday off for a 
change so I had all the dispensary work 
to do. I finished there just in time for 
church services. It was the third Sun- 
day in Advent and what joy to prepare 
the hearts of our beloved natives for the 
blessed Christmas season. What was 
our surprise, when, after our good Miley 
had just finished his sermon, a “boy” 
from the Totol appeared with a note 
from Captain Radke. He had sent a 
note along together with a letter from 
Mr. Oakley, our district officer, saying 
I was compelled to leave unless I could 
prove I was doing active nursing work 
and was called to the field for such seryv- 
ice. We were to go to the Totol imme- 
diately. So we had to leave services and 
go down. It seems there wasn’t much 
devotion left for the natives either, for 
we had barely reached the house and 
my husband had just left for the beach 
and Mr. Radke when they all came from 
the church to see if the “missus” had 
already gone. Somehow, seemingly 
through the “police boys,’ word had 
spread that all the women were leaving 
so they were expecting it. But even 
then I didn’t give up hope. My hus- 
band came back and said I’d better go 
in anyway and take my nurse’s certificate 
and call along and have the matter set- 
tled. That way no trouble could arise 
afterwards. I quickly packed some 
clothes and fifteen minutes after the boy 
first arrived in the church I was on my 
way not to see my husband nor my be- 
loved Karakar again. We had to rush 
so for the sea was very bad and Mr. 
Radke was not allowed to come into port 
after dark. What was my surprise, when 
arriving in Madang, I was told I ne 
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longer had a choice. All married women 
had to go. From then on I think I must 
have walked in a dream more or less. 


We were allowed to bring thirty 
pounds of baggage with us. What 
chance had I to pack clothing suitable 
to leave now? And for a cold climate 
too. When I put my suitcase on the 
scales with all that I had brought with 
me it was only twenty pounds including 
the weight of the suitcase. But, no 
chance now to go back and repack. No 
chance now to get some of the warm 
things I would surely be needing. We 
had to be in readiness all the time for 
we were to be taken out by plane and 
we only knew when the plane came how 
many it could take and so forth. 


A Painful Parting 


And then, on December 24, at about 
ten in the morning we were told the 
plane in all likelihood would not be com- 
ing that day. I had just gone over to 
Lutmis to see if there weren’t a few 
more things I could find out of the 
Christmas boxes that would be useful to 
me since I couldn’t go back to get more 
of my clothes, when two planes came 
over and landed. Pretty soon I saw Rev. 
Fliehler waving for me to come back so 
I knew our time had come. It was just 
twelve o’clock when we left. It shall 
long be in my memory. There was no 
beautiful sunshine to cheer us today. 
Only clouds as those in our hearts. Mrs. 
Welsch, Schamann, Fliehler and I were 
together. Can you even vaguely imagine 
our fealings as our plane gradually rose, 
taking us away from all we held most 
dear? There in the distance was my 
beautiful Karakar where also lay my 
heart and soul. How many questions 
crowd our hearts at a time like this; 
questions which our dear Father in 
heaven alone can answer. And how 
weak our faith! We should indeed be 
miserable if our many weaknesses were 
remembered and held against us, but 
God is merciful. 

Under other circumstances we would 
have enjoyed that beautiful trip to its 
fullest. The tall mountains over which 


our missionaries labor for days to reach 
the people beyond, the wild and rushing 
rivers which can hold them up for days 
in their travels, we flew over them all 
and felt only the heaviness lying on our 
own hearts. But we cannot remain al- 
ways unmoved by God’s glories. And so, 
even in our gloom, His sun began to 
shine and we knew and were comforted 
— God forgets not His own. At 2:30 we 
reached Salamaua, where now only ruins 
remain, and had our lunch. At 3 o’clock 
we were on our way again and reached 
Port Moresby at 5 that afternoon. There 
all kinds of papers had to be filled out 
and after that was done we were taken 
to the hotel there and given food first 
of all. After that arrangements were 
made for sleeping places. You can imag- 
ine what a job that was and we can only 
speak in terms of highest praise of all 
who had a part in arranging things all 
the way. You can only guess what it 
means if you’ve ever seen a mob of 
women and children of all ages and na- 
tionalities thrown together under such 
circumstances. Children crying and fuss- 
ing here and there, mothers grown tired 
and irritable from constant care and 
worry. Those of us who had only our- 
selves to look after were feeling bad 
enough and even though we tried to help 
others, it still didn’t relieve all the cares. 


It was 10:30 when we were finally 
taken to our resting places. Christmas 
Eve and all its joys—did we have any 
feeling like that? Yes, we couldn’t for- 
get that it was Christmas Eve and for 
once all the things we human beings 
have made out of it were missing for us. 
There was no Christmas tree, no gifts, 
no hurry and scurry, not even a pro- 
gram. Just as we were, tired and heart- 
sick and alone. But did not our Savior 
come into the world for such as that? 
Even for Him no bed could be found, and 
we were given a whole house to ourselves 
with food and everything. For us there 
was nothing lacking. And before we 
did close our eyes in blessed sleep and 
forgetfulness, we could still sing that 
most beautiful of Christmas songs, 
“Silent Night, Holy Night.” Have we 
not all, when we have Christ? Oh, for 
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more faith that our earthly treasures 
were not so dear to us! 


A Bachelor Is Dislodged 


We had to stay the next day in Port 
Moresby too. We were put into a bache- 
lor’s home there and he just walked out 
and let us have the whole place to our- 
selves with his house boys to look after 
us. He did everything he possibly could 
for us to make us feel a little less lonely. 
We appreciated his efforts too. So our 
Christmas Day was spent. We could not 
even attend a church. That evening we 
were again taken to the hotel, and we 
slept there that night as we were to be 
among the first to leave in the morning. 
Mrs. Schamann left on the first plane at 
six in the morning. The rest of us, Mrs. 


Welsch, Fliehler and I left on the second . 


plane at nine. At Cairns we met again. 
The trip over the sea was beautiful. My 
only disappointment was that I could see 
very little since I got the low seat next 
to the door where there wasn’t a window. 
So all I saw was what I could glimpse 
over other folks’ shoulders. And as we 
passed over the Great Barrier Reef, the 
clouds were quite thick under us so we 
could see only little specks between the 
clouds. 
o’clock and there we stayed until the 
following Monday noon. While at Cairns 
we met all the rest of the women of our 
Mission and most of those from Finsch- 
hafen. 


Entrained for Brisbane 


Monday noon all the women who had 
been brought down to date, some three 
hundred, were put on a special train 
and sent on. Where we would land we 
had no idea. And what a miserable 
ride. Things have not advanced so rap- 
idly here in Australia, so it is hard to 
imagine just what it is like. No meals 
were served on the train; we had to stop 
at various towns and cities for them. 
There were no sleeping berths so you 
just had to rest as best you could where- 
ever you happened to be. So began our 
three day trip to Brisbane. Blackouts 
all the way, so we had only a little gleam 
of light at night which meant we 
couldn’t read to keep our minds off our 


We arrived at Cairns at 11 


tired bedies. But that’s part of war. 
And here, too, we can only praise all the 
organizations who helped the best they 
could all along the way. Two Voluntary 
Aid Detachment girls went the whole 
trip with us to help the mothers and 
babies. The second night while we were 
having our supper a whole group of 
them took all the babies and children 
and gave them baths and saw to their 
feedings while the mothers could enjoy 
a meal. That was the idea anyway. I 
wouldn’t care to say how successful it 
was since we all know what it’s like when 
one or two children are given over to 
strangers just to be held for a few min- 
utes. You can guess what it must have 
sounded like to have somewhere near a 
hundred crying out for “mama.” The 
next morning at our stop for breakfast 
the same services were offered but I 
think it needless to say that after the 
experiences of the evening before, the 
mothers preferred to leave the children 
go without a bath until they came to a 
place where they could give it them- 
selves. 


About noon we came to Brisbane. All 
the way along we were asked where we 
were going. How could we know where 
we were going? We couldn’t all expect 
to pile in on Mrs. Theile. Who else did 
we know, and what could we say? We 
were always told we’d be taken care of 
somehow. We didn’t worry either. By 
that time we knew we’d be cared for 
somehow, somewhere. 


Fellow Christians Welcome Us 


What an excitement when the train 
stopped at Brisbane! Every one had to 
get off there for even if you were going 
on, you had to change trains. There we 
were met by Mrs. Theile, and Pastors 
Loehe and Dohler. Here we Americans 
found our destination. Also a few of 
the Finschhafen women. Some had their 
homes here, others were invited to stay 
with friends. Mrs. Fliehler stayed with 
Mrs. Theile; Mrs. Doering and her two 
children went to stay with the Rev. 
Reuther family; Mrs. Mager, Lehner 
and myself were taken to Rev. Dohlers 
of Ipswich and Lowood. (Mrs. Lehner 
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was at one time a member of the Ma- 
dang Mission, but later she married one 
of the Finschhafen missionaries.) These 
homes were only temporary for us, for 
they had only had word of our coming 
the day before and naturally could not 
find homes for some hundred and forty 
people in so short a time. The rest were 
sent on farther south. As you surely 
must know by this time, the rest of the 


women of our Madang district found 


homes with mission friends in and 


around Murton, Victoria. 


Another Bachelor Befriends Us 


So we lived for a month. The hope of 
us four, Mrs. Fliehler, Mager, Doering 
and myself, was that we might find a 
place where we could stay together and 
do housekeeping for ourselves. At first 
it seemed quite hopeless. Four women 
and two children seemed to be too much 
for folks to take in, and houses and apart- 
ments seemed too expensive. At last, 
however, a bachelor pastor had pity on 
us. He is Rev. Venz, a brother of Mrs. 
Ress Boettcher of our mission. Perhaps 
he didn’t quite know what he was getting 
when he consented to take four women 
in, at any rate on February 7 we finally 
settled here and have been quite con- 
tented ever since. (I hope he'll tell the 
same story—without coaching.) We have 
divided up the work so as to give every- 
one something to do and no chance for 
mischief. Rev. Venz chops the wood and 
keeps the yard in order; one week Mrs. 
Mager and Fliehler are in the kitchen 
and we other two do the laundry and 
such, and the next week it’s change about. 
Between that and all our sewing to get a 
few warm things ready to wear, we keep 
busy and don’t let our thoughts dwell 
too much on where we’d like to be. 


Being An Evacuee Is Not Pleasant 


News from New Guinea is very scarce 
and just today our last hope is almost 
taken from us. The government doctor 
from Madang landed in Brisbane yester- 
day and from what he says all the govern- 
ment officials have been taken away from 
there. If that is true, then we are cut 
off completely from our husbands. But 
with God all things are possible. For 


every trial, whatever it may be, He also 
gives us strength. In Him is our hope. 

I have had one letter from my husband 
since I left and you can only guess what 
a joy that was! He was not well when I 
left and my thoughts were often anxious 
concerning him. It was, therefore, a relief 
to hear that he was again quite well and 
the old tropical wounds with which he is 
so often troubled were almost healed. That 
letter was written on January 19, and so 
much can be different now. Mrs. Doering, 
however, had the latest news. She had 
mail a week ago and her last letter was 
from the end of April. At that time 
everyone was still well and at their sta- 
tions. We are thankful for every bit of 
News we can get. 

We have been keeping in touch with 
our American Consul here and as yet it 
seems no chance for sending women 
across has presented itself. The Revs. 
Pietz and Ackermann, though, have tak- 
en a chance, and should be there by this 
time. None of us have been overanxious 


* to leave. Besides the feeling of the seas 


being quite unsafe, we feel that here we 
are a little bit closer to our dear ones and 
here, too, we have our first chance of 
word from them. Every one is doing 
their utmost to help us in every way they 
can and we are most grateful. So far 
none of us has been seriously ill and only 
Mrs. Fliehler has had the misfortune of 
having an attack of malaria. The rest of 
us seem to have stood the sudden change 
quite well. 

Dr. Hoeger, too, has arrived, and we 
had the pleasure of her company for a 
few weeks. She now has found a posi- 
tion as house doctor in the Children’s 
Hospital at Brisbane. She is very happy 
to have the opportunity of “learning a 
bit more” as she says. And it certainly 
is a blessing to have work to keep our 
minds occupied these days. 


We Long for Peace 


Word has reached us that our beautiful 
Totol has been sunk. How true it is we 
don’t know. We hope it is only a rumor 
(It is true. Editor.) Madang has been 
bembed, you know, and considerable dam- 
age done, especially to our chapel and 
the old house. How much greater it most 
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likely is by now we don’t know. I am 
only speaking of our property in this 
instance. Other damage had been done 
too and some losses even greater than 
ours. 

So our thoughts fly across the waters in 
every direction and how we long for 
peace! It seems only a few days ago we 
were still happily at work not letting 
ourselves be hindered by the war. Today 
we are in the midst of it. We are torn 
here and there in spite of what we do. 
But that is the way with sin. The conse- 
quences are realized too late and the in- 
nocent must suffer with the guilty. 

But this is getting long and I wonder if 
it will reach you at all. However, we 
can’t give up trying because of our doubts. 
We know that God lets all things happen 
for some definite purpose; if it were not 
so He could have stopped it long ago. He 
will continue to grant us His strength, 
so let us pray that our faith does not 
weaken, but that we can without a further 
care put our hand in His hand and say 
“as Thou wilt, dear Father.” 


May His grace and peace be and abide 
with you all. 


Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRIEDA MILD. 
Written at: 
Highfields via Toowoomba 
Queensland, Australia 
May 26, 1942. 


CONCERNING NEW GUINEA 
MISSIONS 


By Dr. R. TAnuBER, EX. SEC’y. 


The Home Church Wants 


Information 


Inquiries with reference to Lutheran 
Missions in New Guinea and especially 
pertaining to the whereabouts and wel- 
fare of the missionaries, that reach us by 
letter, telephone and personally, betray 
a very fine spirit of interest and concern 
on the part of many mission friends. 
And such inquiries do not come only from 
relatives of our missionaries. These in- 
quirers, individuals, societies and congre- 
gations, together with all those who quiet- 


ly and patiently wait for news published 
in the church and mission papers make 
up that unknown and uncounted group 
of men, women and children who, in spir- 
it, visit our missionaries in far-away 
countries in their loneliness, in their dan- 
gerous and difficult work and then go to 
the Throne of God with their ardent in- 
tercessions, procuring for them protec- 
tion and strength and perseverance in 
faithful service.—May our men and wom- 
en at the front and in the rear-lines and 
all at home be strong in the Lord to keep 
on praying, working, hoping and con- 
quering. ; 
Our Latest Information 


According to latest information brought 
to us by Missionaries Pietz and Acker- 
mann and by letters from Australia, the 
greater part of our neighbor mission of 
Finschhafen is now entirely void of any 
white missionary. The stations with all 
goods and equipment, including saddle- 
horses, cattle and poultry which had to 
be turned loose, as well as the private 
property of the missionaries had to be 
left to become the prey of the enemy or 
unscrupulous natives if they can beat the 
Japanese intruders to it. 


Forsaken But Not Forgotten 


Will Satan be able to destroy the fruits 
of mission work in that field where God’s 
servants have been laboring diligently 
and faithfully and often with much sacri- 
fice ever since 1886? “Is gladness taken 
away, and joy out of the plentiful field; 
and shall there be no singing, neither 
shouting in the vineyards?” Surely the 
faithful thousands of those congregations 
will not be entirely forsaken by the Lord. 
God’s word once spoken to downtrodden 
Israel surely applies: “For a small mo- 
ment have I forsaken thee; but with great 
mercies will I gather thee.” 


Our Personnel 


Fortunately, the far inland stations of 
Raipinka (Rev. Albert Frerichs), Asa- 
Icka (Vacant?), Ega (Rev. Herbert 
Hannemann) and Ogelbeng (Rev. John 
Kuder) have formerly been taken over by 
our mission. As far as we know, these, our 
brethren, are still at those stations. We 
have reason to believe that there will be 
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some contact between native mission help- 
ers of the area now depleted of all or- 
dained missionaries and the inland sta- 
tions not yet void of the white mission- 
aries. A tremendous responsibility rests 
on those inland white and native mission- 
aries. 

From an article written by Missionary 
Martin Ackermann and published in the 
last issue of this paper we learn that all 
white missionaries of the Finschhafen 
Mission by order of the military author- 
ities had to leave and were not able to re- 
tire to our own Madang Field. Other- 
wise the Revs. Pietz and Ackermann 
would now be on our Madang Field and 
not here at home; and Dr. Agnes Hoeger 
and Mr. Ress Boettcher would have gone 
to Madang instead of Australia. In her 
letter of May 6, 1942, Dr. Hoeger says: 
“T can assure you it was hard to see 
someone going home—it made one more 
than just homesick. But I know that I 
should be most miserable in the U.S. A. 
should there be an opportunity of return- 
ing to New Guinea and I would be 12,000 
miles away from my goal.” 

It will interest many to know that Dr. 
Hoeger immediately after arriving in 
Australia passed an Alien Doctors’ Regis- 
tration examination entitling her to prac- 
tice medicine in that country. We have 
reason to believe that she is already again 
in the harness serving in her profession 
and earning her living. 

Our American missionary, Mr. Ress 
Boettcher, who also was one of the supply 
missionaries at Finschhafen, is now in 
Australia. 

Of all the white missionaries who were 
stationed in the Finschhafen Mission Mr. 
P. Deutscher (61), an Australian, who 
served that mission ever since 1923, had to 
be left behind in the inland because he 
was too weak from illness to continue the 
overland trek. But he is in a native vil- 
lage, the home of some of the native boys 
who formerly worked for him at Finsch- 
hafen. There was good reason to believe 
that they would take care of him. 

All our missionaries on the Madang 
Field are still out there conscientiously 
doing their work as well as circumstances 
permit. Some may have had to move 
further inland. Those on the field are: 


dames 


Revs. Hans F. Ander, Felix Doering, 
Harry R. Dott, Paul Fliehler, Supt., Al- 
bert C. Frerichs, Paul Freyberg, John 
Hafermann, Herbert R. Hannemann, 
Frederick W. Henkelmann, Rudolf Insel- 
mann, John H. Kuder, John F. Mager, 
M. A., Frederick Schoettler, Jacob 
Welsch; Dr. and Mrs. Theo. G. Braun, 
Miss Frieda Klotzbuecher, R. N., Sister 
Marie Kroeger; and Messrs. Raymond A. 
Barber, August C. Bertelsmeier, Walter 
R. Krebs, Alvin E. Kuehn, John Lindner, 
Andrew E. Mild, Captain Theodor Radke, 
William H.-Siemers and Wilbur Wenz. 

Those now in Australia are: Mr. and 
Mrs. Ress Boettcher and child; Mr. C. 
Berthold Jaeschke (at home in Aus- 
tralia) ; Mrs. Wilbur Wenz (who accept- 
ed a position and is happy in the knowl- 
edge that no mission money is required 
to keep her) ; Mesdames Fliehler, Mager, 
Mild, Doering and children (who live to- 
gether keeping house for a pastor) ; Mes- 
Welsch, Schamann, Schoettler, 
Stahl and Alt (who stay at Murtoa in 
Victoria) ; Mrs. Radke and her two chil- 
dren (who are in Adelaide near their 
relatives). 

Director Theile writes: “I have been in 
communication with the hosts of the vari- 
ous families and nearly all of them will 
accept no payment for board and lodg- 
ing. In one or two instances [ pay small 
sums, weekly or monthly, for extras.” 
From his letter we also learn that re- 
duction of charges for dental and optical 
services are granted and in one case 
friends paid such expenses secretly send- 
ing Director Theile the receipt. He adds: 
“You will be glad to observe the spirit 
with which the good people here are tak- 
ing care of the mission folk.” 

Dr. Theile, our beloved representative 
in Australia, had to undergo a major 
operation on or about May 16th. In re- 
porting this he says, “Take Thou my 
hand and lead me! J commend myself 
and mine and the work into His gracious 
care, and I am trying hard to cast my 
burden upon Him.” Work and responsibil- 
ity have crowded in upon Dr. Theile re- 
cently more than ever before. He is an 
ola veteran in this kind of work, having 
assisted so ably and faithfully in steering 
both Lutheran Missions of New Guinea 
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through the hazardous times of the last 
World War. May God be gracious unto us 
and spare his life and help him to re- 
cuperate his health speedily. In closing 
one of his recent letters he says, ‘‘In ev- 
ery case we try to do our best, and we 
pray that our small efforts be blest to the 
glory of Him, whom we wish to serve, 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” And those can 
well be also our closing words. 


MISSION AUXILIARY LIFE 
MEMBERSHIPS 


MISSION AUXILIARY LIFE MEMBERS are 
those who have paid the $25 Life Member- 
ship fee. As of June 30, 1942, there were 
fifteen such members. Thirteen of them 
are receiving THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY 
and two are receiving DIE MISSIONS- 
STUNDE for life. The names and addresses 
of our life members are: 

Charles Ager, 
Waupeton, Iowa 
A. J. Anderson, 
Ulin, Minnesota 

Walter Arp, 

Jackson, Minnesota 
H. F. Koch, 
Pemberville, Ohio 
Elsie H. Milleville, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Merlin Moret, 
Bellevue, Iowa 
Herbie Oehler, 
Harper, Texas 

Arnold N. Schmidt, 
Grand Mound, Iowa 
Gust. J. Schmidt, 
LaMoure, N. D. 
Rev. E. Schroeder, 
Greeley, Colorado 
Hermann Schroeder, 
Clinton, Oklahoma 
Harold Siemers, 

Bellevue, Iowa 
W. H. Siemers, 
Bellevue, Iowa 

Rev. W. G. Weber, 

Lost Nations, Iowa 

Mrs. Lulu Weers, 
Peoria, Illinois 


THE PANORMA OF MISSIONS 
By LESLIE B. Moss 


Let us go for a visit to India. The In- 
dia of today is a land of fermenting ideas. 
Unrest and discontent prevails on every 
side. Indians are clamoring for release 
from the control of Great Britain. Even 
some of those who have secured their col- 
lege and university education in Eng- 
land’s schools spend a large part of their 
energy in talking about freedom from 
the British yoke. And that is one of In- 
dia’s curses. Talk. You would think to 
hear some of them talk that the Brit- 
ish were responsible for everything that 
is wrong with India. 

One day, traveling by train across In- 
dia, a young lawyer from South India 
tried to talk me into believing that In- 
dia needs a communistie revolution. It 
was not, he said, that he believed in 
communism at all. No, he was very 
much Christian, a member of the Catho- 
lic Church. But the people of India 
were so listless, so unwilling to do any- 
thing about their condition, that they 
needed something which would upset the 
whole country. He believed that if they 
were dumped out of their present bed, 
so to speak, they would have as a na- 
tion to scramble upright and the proc- 
ess would start their blood running and 
then things would be better. 


Well, that is typical of much irrespon- 
sible talk which you can hear in In- 
dia today. But let us look at another 
side of the picture which certainly has 
its bearing on the future, too. 


Sluggish Waters and Bright Students 


I take you to the banks of the Hooghli 
River in India, not many miles outside 
of Calcutta! The buildings on the banks 
of the river at this point comprise a 
school and from them you look out upon 
the sluggish waters of the section of the 
great Ganges River. Wide-spreading 
banyan trees shade the foreground. And 
there is a beautiful wrought-iron gate. 
At one side of this gate—on the steep 
slope down to the river—is a small struc- 
ture where devout Hindus prepare them- 
selves to bathe in the liquid mud of the 
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river, for the reason that it is their rite 
of purification to bathe in this slimy but 
reputedly holy stream. 


This school is a theological seminary. 
I personally spoke to a group of stu- 
dents in this school who came from many 
parts of India. They were intelligent 
and wide awake young people who were 
trying to find answers to the same ques- 
tions that perplexed the mind of the ig- 
norant Hindu on the bank of the river. 
The questions are, What is the meaning 
of this world? What is it all about? 
Can I discover the answer which will 
give me peace and happiness? I do not 
doubt that these same _ speculations 
sooner or later occupy the minds and 
hearts of most men and women in our 
world today. 

I was informed by these students that 
the man who had started this school 
was not an Indian at all. It had been 
started by an Englishman. More than 
a century ago he had defied the authori- 
ties of his church in England and had 
come to this faraway corner of the em- 
pire to give expression to his religious 
convictions. Now your mind, perhaps, 
may leap to the conclusion that the foun- 
ders of this school was a preacher. Well, 
you are wrong, for he was a shoecobbler 
in England. A man with a secant educa- 
tion. His name was Carey. But the 
report on his activities while he lived in 
India showed me very plainly what an 
amazing personality he must have been. 


First he started a newspaper and car- 
ried it on for some years. Then he 
started this school. He became fluent 
in the use of the native language so 
that he acted as official interpreter for 
the Governor of that district on many 
occasions. He then translated portions 
of the Bible into the native vernaculars. 
But strangely, in spite of all these ac- 
complishments, his home life was tragic, 
for his wife, who went to India with 
him, lost her mind and he had to care 
for her during many years of active 
work. 


Labor Leader Studies Theology 


J have it on the best authority that 
this particular school has had a most 


far-reaching effect in the life of India. 
It is not only sending trained men and 
women out to all parts of India—yes, 
trained to have a part in building a new 
India. It is also making available re- 
sources for many who have never been 
in the halls of this school. For exam- 
ple I was told that Ambedkar was bor- 
rowing some of the best books in its 
library. 

Who is Ambedkar you ask? Well, be- 
lieve it or not, he is one of the out- 
standing labor leaders of India. A labor 
leader borrowing books from a theologi- 
cal seminary, you inquire? Just so. His 
home is clear across India in Bombay— 
at least a thousand miles away. But 
Ambedkar is fighting the fight of the un- 
derdog in India. And he is looking in 
every direction for light. He too had a 
terrific struggle to secure an education. 
Some of the indignities heaped upon him 
by the Hindu system would make your 
blood boil. Ambedkar finally went to 
England and later to America where he 
studied for a year at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City. 

Ambedkar believes that religion is of 
deep significance to the men, women and 
children of India. But he is convinced 
that the religion of India is traditional 
and much of its current expression is too 
stilted and hidebound to be of great 
use to his people. ._I found out that he 
is urging his outcast followers to re- 
nounce Hinduism and let their religious 
leaders know that they can no longer be 
counted as followers of Hinduism. How- 
ever in a large measure this is a gesture 
only, because outcastes of India have 
never been admitted to Hindu temples 
for worship. 

As we draw toward the end of our 
journey in India today, I would take 
you to still another village in the south- 
ern part of that great land. This vil- 
lage is composed of mud huts, all jammed 
together. They are tiny, and cluttered, 
and there is very little privacy. This 
is a village in which the people are all 
criminals. You know, in India, they 
have the convenient method of putting 
all the criminals into one caste. And 
while they do not put them in jail they 
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make them live in villages by themselves. 
Of course the children of the criminal 
castes are taught from their infancy 
how to be better criminals. Such vil- 
lages are the despair of the magistrate 
who is responsible for law and order. 


A Village of Criminals 

Some years ago a friend of mine con- 
ceived the idea of starting a Christian 
school in this criminal village. At first 
only one or two children came, but finally 
confidence was established and more 
joined the little school. She thought that 
by training these children in the right 
ways of living she could release them 
from the criminal tendencies that were 
ingrained in them. Sure enough. She 
told me when I was in India that out of 
400 children of criminals who came to 
that little school only 19 were known to 
have had any criminal record after 
graduation. 

As we come back from our journey to 
India today, may I remind you that the 
things from which men and women and 
children need release are most frequently 
inside of themselves. Queer mental 
slants, physical weakness, wrong customs 
and habits are worse foes than outside 
conditions. It is these internal bondages 
from which Christians are doing their 
best to help men and women find re- 
lease. In the missionary work of the 
church abroad much has already been 
done to bring release to whole nations 
of people. If we could push such under- 
takings more earnestly, we should be lib- 
erating citizens more able to cooperate 
in building the new world to which we 
look forward—The Missionary. 


MISSIONARY MAYER REPORTS TO 
MINNESOTA DISTRICT 


(From The Popular Report of the 
Minnesota District) 

Missionary Mayer brought us greet- 
ings fresh from the India Mission and 
church. The Mayers left their home in 
India on February 17 and landed in Los 
Angeles on April 10, making a journey 
of 18,000 miles by ship in 42 days. 

At the present time there are still 


seven missionary families and two sin- 
gle ladies in our India mission field. The 
Christian church of our Indian mission, 
which sends these greetings, consists of 
10,000 souls. In 1920 when we took over 
this work there were 2,000 Christians in 
the field. Today, after 21 years of en- 
deavor, we are glad to be able to report 
a 500 per cent increase. The question 
that is foremost in the minds of our mis- 
sionaries today is, “What will happen to 
the work and the personnel in our India 
mission?” Many of us feel convinced 
that the missionary enterprise as we 
have known it in the past is gone for- 
ever; that any missionary work carried 
on in the Far East and especially in 
India will have to be done under very 
different circumstances from those which 
have prevailed heretofore. Whether 
some other foreign power should sub- 
jugate and dominate India or whether In- 
dia attains to complete independence, in 
either case the conditions of missionary 
work in India will change greatly be- 
cause an independent India will also in- 
sist on a national religion that is essen- 
tially Hindu. To the Hindu, political 
independence means also that India must 
remain religiously and culturally Hindu, 
therefore any missionaries returning to 
India under a free Indian government, 
we feel will be restricted in their mis- 
sionary activities because the political 
leaders of India today insist that they 
want no conversion from Hinduism to 
Christianity, and pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the Christian to 
re-enter the Hindu fold and conversion 
from Hinduism to Christianity will be 
seriously affected by such a trend. We 
are, however, fortunate in our India mis- 
sions in that most of our leaders in the 
Indian church, because they are largely 
drawn from the outcast community, have 
no political standing which would en- 
able them to combine both political and 
church leadership. This will very likely 
result in the conserving of our Chris- 
tian leadership in India within the 
church, so that the church and the po- 
litical set-up in the country will not be 
very closely linked. In that way we be- 
lieve that the integrity of the church 
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will be preserved and the pitfalls of the 
Japanese church set-up will be avoided. 

The India mission has arranged an 
emergency set-up by which the mission 
and church in India can function in the 
event that all the missionaries should 
have to be evacuated. There are ar- 
rangements under way according to 
which all women and children of our 
Missionaries will be removed to the in- 
land and eventually to the United States 
in the event enemy action threatens their 
safety in India. The emergency arrange- 
ments for the carrying on of our mis- 
sionary enterprise are loosely linked with 
the Indian church of the United Lu- 
theran Church mission in India, and 
with the all-India Mission Federation of 
Churches, which, in turn, is connected 
with the National Church Council, one 
of the chief secretaries of which is a 
Lutheran man who has been educated 
and trained in the U. S. By such ar- 
rangement as this we hope to provide 
for the solidarity of all Christian people 
in India, as well as the conserving of 
our own church and mission for the Lu- 
theran Church. 

The All-India Federation of Lutheran 
Churches is comprised of all Lutheran 
churches working in India, with the ex- 
ception of the Missouri synod mission in 
South India. I can assure the church 
at home that the missionaries of the 
American Lutheran Church still in India 
will stand by their posts as long as it is 
possible to do so. They are prepared 
to work under any set-up or government 
in India which will permit them to re- 
main and carry out their duties. 


REV. F. EDWARD PIETZ OF NEW 
GUINEA REPORTS ON HIS 
EVACUATION FROM THE 

WAR ZONE 


With penetrating glare “Pearl Har- 
bor” threw light on the grim picture of 
war in the Pacific. Remote recesses of 
the ocean were shocked by what was re- 
vealed. New Guinea suddenly was in the 
war zone. The Australian Government 
clearly understanding this ordered evac- 
‘uation of women and children from New 


Guinea. Rev. Decker, missionary in New 
Guinea since 1895, gave expression to 
the feeling of us all when he wrote to me: 
“God bless Australia for that!” 

Events moved very quickly from then 
on. We or the mission reviewed our posi- 
tion and possibilities for the future. Al- 
ready on January 21 the Japanese made 
their first attack on the mainland of New 
Guinea, raiding Salamaua, Lae, the gold 
fields and Madang. I was stationed at 
Lae, and it became clear immediately 
that our work there would be gravely af- 
fected. These fifty to sixty Japanese 
planes bombing and machine-gunning for 
fifty-five minutes over us had placed us 
into the war zone. 

Fortunately, our house was only ma- 
chine-gunned. We crouched in our 
trenches as bullets of the machine guns 
from the six planes which gave us their 
attention hit round about us. The entire 
house had been riddled with bullets. 

After January 21 a state of chaos ex- 
isted, which the Pacific Islands Monthly, 
a magazine published in Sydney, briefiy 
described thus: “The Civil Administra- 
tion is gone entirely.” It was apparent 
that Japan planned invasion. The mil- 
itia of New Guinea took matters in hand 
and began evacuation of all civilians. 

After all attempts to evacuate us by 
air route had failed, order was issued to 
go by land. We packed some rice and a 
few tins of meat, together with a blanket 
and a few pieces of clothing and left by the 
jungle route across New Guinea. All our 
property had to be abandoned. Whatever 
we could carry on our own backs we 
could take, everything else was left be- 
hind. 

Crossing the divide into Papua in many 
days of marching we frequently saw 
Japanese planes overhead. The last part 
of the journey was made by raft down the 
Lakekamu River. On the last lap of the 
journey to Port Moresby we were assisted 
by the officials of Papua, arriving at Port 
Moresby on the 26th of March. 

Already on March 30 we left Port 
Moresby by ship and landed at Towns- 
ville, Queensland, on April 1. The Red 
Cross together with the Tourist Depart- 
ment of the Railways gave us every 
assistance, which I herewith gratefully 
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acknowledge. On Good Friday we were 
welcomed in Brisbane by Dr. Theile and 
Rev. M. Lohe. Under Dr. Theile’s hospi- 
table roof I was to remain until arrange- 
ments to come home could be made. With 
the ready assistance of the American 
consuls and the Australian officials at 
all points I was able to board a steamer 
for America on April 21. 

God’s mercy protected us again on our 
ocean journey. We arrived safely at the 
shores of America on May 8, after eigh- 
teen uneventful days. With the evacua- 
tion of all civilians from the now invaded 
areas, all the missionaries were also re- 
moved from that section of the territory. 
We pray for the entirely orphaned na- 
tive churches there and for peace in the 
war-torn world. 

The Madang section of New Guinea is 
not occupied by the Japanese, therefore 
it is possible for the twenty-two men and 
three women to continue with our work. 
We must think of them especially now, for 
they are in an inhospitable country, cut 
off from all shipping, so that no medical 
or food supplies can be sent to them. Let 
our prayer be for their safety, and that 
their courage fail them not, and that 
God’s mighty arm uphold them in their 
trials and difficulties. And may the parted 
families be speedily reunited. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 
By Dr. R. TAEUBER, Ex. SEC’Y. 


A letter was received from our mis- 
sionary the Rev. J. F. Kuder stationed at 
Ogelbeng in the Mount Hagen area. This 
is a former Finschhafen station located 
in the far inland of our Madang district. 
The letter was written April 4 and 
reached us June 30. It came out via Port 
Moresby on the south side of the island. 
He hopes to receive mail from the U.S. A. 
if sent over that route. Since the out- 
break of the war (with Japan) he received 
no mail except two letters from his wife 
over here. Fortunately, he has a radio 
and does receive some news of the world. 

From this welcome letter, the only one 
received directly from New Guinea for a 
long time, we learn that all are well and 
faithfully engaged at their various sta- 


tions. Much of the information has for- 
merly been received and published. New 
is the information that our Central School 
at Amron had been machine-gunned by 
Japanese planes (during the second raid 
on March 15?). Our Nobonob station was 
also attacked. He did not know the exact 
damage done nor whether there were any 
casualties. The new Lutmis shed has 
been machine-gunned. We are glad to 
know that our station on Graged (Raget- 
ta) has not been molested. 

“Here at Ogelbeng,” he says, “all is 
going its course as well as can be expect- 
ed in these times. Although we are not at 
the actual front, the happenings on the 
coast have not left us unaffected, for 
even the natives here, ignorant as they 
are of the world outside, still get to hear 
rumors of what is going on on the coast. 
We have been able to keep them fairly 
quiet so far and I hope that if we are per- 
mitted to stay here, we shall even be able 
to make progress in our work.” 

A few sentences concerning us here at 
home with reference to our mission in 
New Guinea are food for thought and 
should be heeded. He writes: “By the 
time that the war is over there will be 
quite a few of the staff ready for furlough 
and undoubtedly several will have to go 
home due to health or other reasons. Is 
it not possible for the B. F. M. to begin 
making its plans in this direction already 
now, so that when the opportunity comes 
we will be ready for what it may bring 
us? We must reckon with the possibility 
of having to assume responsibility for the 
whole work here in New Guinea. Will 
we realize this opportunity and will we 
seize it? Perhaps you may think that 
it is rather soon to talk of these matters, 
but when you think of how long it takes 
for some of these matters to be arranged 
by mail, you will understand. We should 
be very disappointed here in New Guinea 
if the Church at home failed to realize 
what is at stake here and failed to take 
the proper steps to carry on with what 
has been begun.” 

In connection with these timely words 
I may point to the resolution the Board 
of Foreign Missions has spread in its 
minutes of January 22, 1942, to-wit, “— 
it would be poor strategy and sinful 
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slothfulness if we were to neglect proper 
preparation for future energetic work. 
As emphasized by the Foreign Missions 
Conference, our aims should be to have 
funds and men ready for the day when 
God in His mercy will once more open the 
doors of New Guinea for us.” We should 
all support this resolution heartily and 
vigorously without fail and not allow it 
to remain a resolution in words only. It 
should have the active support of all 
members of our Church in prayer and 
deeds. 


It is heartening to know that our mis- 
sionaries are carrying on so courageously 
in spite of all handicaps and dangers and 
afflictions (like separation from family 
and lack of communication with them and 
their home country). 


Rev. Kuder says: “In the meantime 
we here on the field are keeping on as long 


as we may in hope that soon the time will 
ccme when the invaders will have left and 
we will be free to carry on with our work.” 
Letters from some of the “exiled” 
wives of our missionaries have been re- 
ceived telling us that they are well and in 
good care. Dr. Agnes Hoeger is now en- 
gaged as house doctor at the Children’s 
Hospital in Brisbane. One of the wom- 
en writes: “We also thank our Lord that 
our men were allowed to remain at their 
posts. We hope and pray that He will 
keep His protecting hand over them and 
our native Christians and keep them safe 
from danger and harm so they can carry 
on the work for Christ in New Guinea.” 
And that’s the spirit of all of them. God 
be praised for it. They carry on cour- 
ageously, but it must be oh so hard. 


“Watchman, what of the night? Watch- 
man, what of the night?” 
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DR. HOEGER LOST WITHOUT 
LABOR 


(From a Letter to Dr. R. Taeuber) 

Dr. Agnes Hoeger, one of our New 
Guinea Mission doctors, a daughter of 
the Rev. August Hoeger of Arthur, 
North Dakota, complains to Dr. Taeuber 
in a recent letter that she is lost in 
Australia without her beloved medical 
and surgical mission work. Dr. Hoeger 
was loaned to the German Finschhafen 
Lutheran mission field when the German 
missionaries were interned. It was our 
hope that she and other of our mission- 
aries might be able to save the field for 
a post-war continuation of active mis- 
sion progress. However, the Japanese 
changed all that by their invasion of 
New Guinea. Our missionaries in the 
Finschhafen district were forced to flee 
and they were then evacuated to Aus- 
tralia and some of them from there to 
America. Dr. Hoeger is in Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia, befriended by Dr. 
Otto Theile. 

Dr. Hoeger writes, “I like Queensland, 
but New Guinea is the place where I 
ought to be working. Consequently, I 
am having a hard time reconciling my- 
self to the fact that I must be here. I 
am still without a job. If I do get work 
IT hope I do not have to hear the word 
‘holiday’ for a good long time.” 

Dr. Hoeger offered her services to the 
U. S. Army in Australia, but it seems 
that they couldn’t use her. She then 
took the Alien Doctors’ Registration Ex- 
aminations in obstetrics, medicine and 
surgery, and now she is looking forward 
to an appointment by the Commonwealth 


which will give her gainful employment. 


until she can return to New Guinea. 
The letter of Dr. Hoeger states re- 
garding those evacuees who went home 
to America, “I can assure you it was 
hard to see someone going home—it 
made one more than just homesick. But 
I know that I should be most miserable 
in the U. S. A. should there be an op- 
portunity of returning to New Guinea 
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and I would be 12,000 miles away from 
my goal. I shall stay here for the tume 
being.” 

These are telling words: they tell us 
that Dr. Hoeger is “fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord” without counting the 
cost. She could come home and easily 
find dozens of openings that would pay 
her $5,000 a year and more—but she 
says, “I should be miserable in the U.S. 
A.... 12,000 miles away from my goal.” 
That’s the real mission spirit. We wish 
there were more like her here at home— 
then the work of our church would prog- 
ress by leaps and bounds. 
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AN INLAND TOUR OF INSPECTION 


By Supt. P. E. FLIEHLER 
Lutheran Mission Madang, New Guinea 


One of the greatest experiences during 
my days in New Guinea was the recent 
visit to ail our inland stations. Last year 
I had firmly determined to visit all the 
stations in the inland, but many matters 
interrupted that plan. This year I de- 
cided that only matters of gravest import 
shall interfere with a visit to the inland, 
an important field of our activity. 


Church Dedication at Ogelbeng 

Plans were made that I would be able 
to attend the church dedication at Ogel- 
beng scheduled for September 21. On 
September 18 Mr. Johnson, the pilot, met 
met at the Madang drome with a Klemm 
monoplane. In this model the passenger 
sits just ahead of the pilot and not in a 
cabin. This was to be my first experience 
in an airplane. The day was ideal, barely 
a cloud in the sky. We soared over Ma- 
dang and out over Ragetta Island where 
I waved to Brother Radke whom I no- 
ticed standing near the Totol’s wharf. 
Far below us in the harbor every reef 
was now clearly visible. We banked 
flew again over Madang and headed in- 
land. I soon became accustomed to this 
new mode of travel in New Guinea and 
began to look for familiar landmarks. In 
about 15 minutes we crossed right over 
Amele. In the distance on the left were 
all the familiar landmarks in the Buged 
inland (Kubal-Keku inland). Shortly we 
found ourselves over the Ramu River, 
and presently we were at Ogelbeng. In 
an hour and forty-five minutes from the 
time we left Madang we circled over 
Ogelbeng where we could see from the 
air the church we would soon dedicate, 
the dromes, the buildings and a crowd 
of natives. And there was Brother Ku- 
der. Even from the air I could see he 
had grown a long beard. Circling sharp- 
ly to show me the entire view of the sta- 
tion, Mr. Johnson banked and landed me 
safely in the heart of New Guinea. 


After being welcomed to Ogelbeng by 
the natives we began our inspection of 


the station. Much of the first night was 
spent talking. 

The next day we held a meeting with 
the native helpers. One thing is never 
lacking in New Guinea — problems. We 
soon found that Ogelbeng is no exception. 

People from all sides congregated on 
the dromes and followed us about as we 
viewed the station compound, the help- 
ers’ and the pupils’ quarters. Many 
chiefs and other influential men came to 
ask questions or to assure us that their 
people wished to be real hearers of the 
Miti (Gospel). The following were some 
typical episodes. 


One chief brought a large white stone 
crystal and explained, “Formerly we said 
that this stone caused our pig industry to 
flourish. We looked upon it as the power 
which gave all things and by means of 
which we became rich. The Mission came 
and said that Anutu (God) is the Creator 
of all and we tried it out. We purposely 
omitted the required rituals with this 
stone and we found that the Miti (Gospel) 
spoke the truth. Having found out the 
truth we no longer rely upon such stones. 
On the day we dedicate our church I will 
show this stone to the guests that come 
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from far away and tell them our expe- 
rience.” 

Chiefs would rub one side of their body 
and say, “Here we have polygamy.” 
Rubbing the other side they would say, 
“Were we have the Moka festival.” Then 
rubbing the front of their bodies they 
would say, “But here in the middle we 
have placed the Miti.” In answer I tried 
to impress upon them the necessity of 
keeping the Miti in the center and permit 
it to grow until it permeates the entire 
man. 


On Saturday, the day before the dedi- 
cation, the crowds began to assemble on 
the dromes and all over the compound. 
Some were guests from afar, but most of 
them were local folks preparing for the 
festival on the morrow. Their bodies 
were being prepared with a bath and a 
brand new application of a well known 
New Guinea cosmetic — pig grease. Or- 
naments of every description, paints, sea 
shells, feathers, and especially the highly 
prized gold lip shells were being cleaned 
and prepared. At a special ceremony the 
beef which we had added as our contri- 
bution was divided out. Pigs were being 
butchered and food was being prepared 
everywhere. The natives’ marching 
dances were being practiced and the 
whole atmosphere took on a festive mood. 

After evening devotion with the na- 
tives and quite late at night we whites 
also had to prepare food for the morrow 
since we had invited all the Europeans 
in the Mt. Hagen area. These guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Chambers (Mr. 
Chambers is the officer in charge of the 
area), Mr. Leahy, a very friendly neigh- 
bor, Mr. Johnson, the pilot, and Rev. 
Ross, an American Catholic priest, at 
present in charge of the Roman Catholic 
station at Mt. Hagen, who would be 
present for part of our festival. 


Sunday dawned cool and bright. From 
every direction black streams of people 
converged upon Ogelbeng. The more im- 
portant people advanced in long, solid 
columns six or more abreast, singing 
and marching in step. On both sides 
and in back there were crowds of people. 
The local natives all gathered at one end 
of the dromes and after our European 


guests arrived we were escorted to the 
door of the church. After song and 
prayer one of the main chiefs of the Diga 
tribe handed me the key to the church. I 
opened the door in the name of the Tri- 
une God. 


The Dedication Service 


After the ceremonial unlocking of the 
church door we entered and were led to 
the center of the church and the natives 
followed in until the church was filled to 
capacity. Only a very small number of 
those present could find room inside the 
church. There was a total of twenty- 
three to twenty-five thousand natives 
present. After song and prayer by the 
local natives another dedicatory cere- 
mony was enacted. With a piece of soft 
wood and a bamboo bow string a fire was 
kindled by one of the chiefs. After the 
fire was blazing well a song by the na- 
tives and a prayer by a chief ended the 
ceremony. 

The speaking program was held out- 
side the church. After leaving the church 
the Europeans sat on a raised platform 
built for the occasion and the natives 
sat as closely as possible around the 
speakers’ stand. 

During the singing of a song a model 
of a church was pulled along on a wire 
from the speakers’ stand to the Euro- 
peans’ platform. Four missionaries each 
took hold of a corner of the model and 
took it to the helpers who received it 
from our hands. Singing a song, “We 
are bringing it, you come and get it,” 
they advancced towards a group of local 
chiefs and pupils. These responded with 
the song, ““We are coming to get it.” 
Having received it, they took it to the 
speakers’ stand. This was a symbol re- 
ferring to the fact that God had given 
His Word to the white people who 
brought it to the coastal natives. These 
in turn are missionaries in the inland. 
On this day the chiefs in behalf of their 
people promised to accept the Word as 
God’s Word to them. 


Following the symbol various chiefs 
spoke. Some of the thoughts expressed 
are worthy of record. One said, “A while 
ago two missionaries were here and built 
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a fire. Now another missionary is here 
and the same fire is burning and he is 
adding to it.’ Rumidj of Diga showed 
the stone mentioned before and spoke 
about its futility. He said, “In giving it 
(the crystal stone) up, we give up some- 
thing which was not real in the first 
place. However, this act of giving it up 
should be a symbol that we wish to do 
away with all things that are evil.” 

I also spoke a few words referring to 
the purpose of my visit at Ogelbeng. 

The service lasted so long that it was 
after three o’clock before we could serve 
lunch to our own European guests. 


Visit at Kerowagi 

On Tuesday Mr. Johnson took me to 
Kerowagi in the Fox-Moth in 35 minutes. 
Here the helpers certainly outdid them- 
selves in arranging a welcome. First a 
group of three main chiefs presented 
themselves, then a line of some twenty 
lesser chiefs. On we walked down a long 
lane of local natives to a barrier. There 
the station school pupils sang and offered 
prayer. On to a second barrier where the 
teachers and helpers sang, prayed and 
welcomed me, waving small branches. On 
to still a third barrier where the helpers 
danced, carrying a model of a church and 
a model of a heathen hut. When we ar- 
rived at the door of Brother Doering’s 
house, Solecnukae of Sattelberg and Di- 
gan of Amele spoke. After song and 
prayer I was presented with three stone 
axes and some net bags. The rest of the 
day was spent talking with the helpers, 
shaking hands with the local natives and 
looking over the station compound, gar- 
dens and fruit trees. 


On the next day about two thousand 
natives met on the drome and we spoke 
with them about the work the mission is 
doing among them. One of the leaders 
responded about as follows, “You are the 
leader of the mission as I am a leader of 
my people. We see each other for the 
first time. Formerly I lived the life of a 
pig. I did not know why white men came 
to us or what they brought. I saw only 
shells, axes and such material things. 
Then after a while I realized that they 
were bringing a talk,.the Miti, God’s 


Word. Before that I was in many fights 
and near death many times. But I am 
glad that I am still here. When I fought, 
the kiap (Officer in Charge) came. The 
mission spoke well to me and encouraged 
me to do as the kiap says. I have now 
laid my weapons aside. My people have 
also laid them aside, neither do we wish 
to steal as we formerly did. I wish now 
to take care of the mission and its work. 
I have one wish: send us more helpers 
that the work may go ahead properly.” 
I responded as best I could under the 
circumstances. Song and prayer closed 
the formal part of the gathering. 

At Kerowagi I found that the helpers 
and teachers had many problems and, 
therefore, much time was spent with 
them in groups and individually. On 
Thursday we had a special service for 
the helpers. At this time I baptized 
Adella Marie Doering. 

Until the plane arrived on Friday, we 
inspected schools which are being con- 
ducted at Kerowagi. The time was too 
short; I should have arranged to stay at 
least a week at each station. 


Seven-Minute Plane Ride to Ega 

My next visit was at Ega which took 
only seven minutes to reach from Ker- 
owagi. I had to take the plane because 
I did not have government permission to 
travel overland. 

The drome at Ega is a little farther 
from the station than at Ogelbeng and 
Kerowagi. It takes about five minutes to 
get to the station from the drome, and 
the government post is still another fif- 
teen minute walk beyond Ega. 

At Ega I received a different kind of 
welcome. Besides a group of locals only 
one old helper met me at the drome. He 
was dressed in rags and besmeared with 
mud and ashes. He was my escort and 
led me to the place near the station 
where the rest of the helpers and their 
families were gathered. When we ap- 
proached they sang a song of mourning 
and then a joyful song of welcome. Later 
they explained that the first song of 
mourning was in memory of these evil 
days and the second one was to express 
joy over my visit. 

I inspected the school, looked at the 
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church which is under construction, held 
a meeting at which six thousand natives 
were gathered, and on Sunday the mis- 
Sionary ard I held two services for the 
helpers. Monday was spent considering 
the various problems always present at 
a New Guinea mission station. On Tues- 
day I was ready to make my next call. 


Asaloka Is My Next Stop 


Mr. Johnson took me on again with the 
Klemm. The visibility was not good and, 
therefore, I did not get to see enough of 
the mountains over and near which we 
passed to get a general idea of the coun- 
try. We cculd not even get through the 
usual pass and had to go around to lower 
country to get under the clouds and into 
the right valley. This made the flying 
time to Asaloka 45 minutes instead of 
the usual 30. We were greeted by Mrs. 
Helbig; Brother Helbig was away on a 
trip. There had been no way to let them 
know which day I would arrive. A run- 
ner was sent to let Brother Helbig know 
and by 2:30 P. M. he was back. We spent 
the rest of the day looking over the com- 
pound and discussing the problems of 
this station. Brother Helbig gave me a 
good resume of how the work was and is 
being carried on. 


The following day was spent inspect- 
ing schools and meeting with the helpers. 
Here as at Ogelbeng there is a class of 
older pupils who are already very val- 
uable for the missionary activity. At this 
station the helpers had but one theme: 
Thankfulness. They were thankful for 
everything we have been able to do for 
them. They are thankful that we are 
carrying on the work, that we have kept 
Brother Helbig at his post, that we 
granted Brother Helbig the right to give 
them the Holy Sacrament of the Altar 
and to baptize their children. They 
thanked especially for everything that 
was sent them from the commissary 
boxes. Their only desire: That we keep 
on doing what we can and that we do not 
take Brother Helbig from them. There 
was not a single one who mentioned the 
thought of taking a vacation at the coast. 
A truly fine spirit was in evidence. 

The next day was the people’s day. 


Here it is not advisable to permit too 
large gatherings, since certain sections 
are still at war with each other, and the 
risk is too great that at a large gather- 
ing trouble might arise. Each group sent 
mainly representatives and certain ones 
were not even asked to come. Early in 
the morning the pupils and helpers pre- 
pared food that they might on a day like 
this return the hospitality that they reg- 
ularly receive when in company with 
Brother Helbig they visit the various vil- 
lages. Cooking is done in pits. Stones 
are first heated and then placed into the 
bottom of the pit. Then it is lined with 
leaves and grass and filled with the food: 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, pig, various 
leaves of trees. It is then covered with 
leaves and grass; however, a small open- 
ing is left in the very center of the pile 
of food. When well covered with earth, 
water is poured down that center hole. 
At least ten gallons of water were poured 
into the particular pit I saw. This cen- 
ter opening is then closed and the “fire- 
less cooker” steams the food. In an hour 
or two everything is done “to a turn.” 
There is ene great advantage, no house- 
wife needs to stay home from church to 
watch the meal even on a great festival 
day. While the food was being steamed 
we had several hours during which time 
I spoke to the 7- to 800 representatives 
who had gathered. When the food was 
served, it was placed on large leaves and 
each group received its portion where 
they sat. Before they left for their 
homes several spokesmen remarked that 
it was a great day because they received 
not only food to strengthen them on their 
way home but also pig meat. Perhaps 
this remark was meant figuratively. 
Then they shouted the loudest hurrah, 
only they did not use that word, that I 
have ever heard. 

The next day Mr. Johnson was some- 
what late but we found enough to keep us 
busy until he arrived. I really should 
mention that Brother Helbig has a large 
field of rye. He is also trying wheat and 
rice. Here as at nearly all inland sta- 
tions there are fine mulberries, strawber- 
ries, peaches and other fruits and vege- 
tables which one never sees at the coast. 
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Inspection at Raipinka 


Finally, Mr. Johnson arrived and off 
we went for 35 minutes to the Upper 
Ramu government drome at Kainantu. I 
had sent a message to Brother Frerichs 
when to expect me. However, when I 
did not see him at the drome I correctly 
surmised that he had not received that 
letter. (It arrived there during my stay 
at Raipinka). Raipinka is somewhat 
over an hour from the drome and since 
Brother Frerichs knew nothing of my 
coming I walked over to the station 
alone. A native of Mr. Nielson’s, the Of- 
ficer in Charge of the government post, 
showed me the way. It was fortunate 
that Brother Frerichs was at home and 
not out on a trip several days from the 
station. Here as well we spent the rest 
of the day looking over the station and 
getting acquainted with the various 
problems. 


Raipinka is different from the other in- 
land stations in that here the helpers 
and teachers are permitted to reside on 
stations cut among the people. This 
means that the work can be patterned 
more after the rest of the mission field. 
The work on the other hand is more com- 
plicated because the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists are also working in that area 
and because of the peculiar type of peo- 
ple one meets here. I do not know 
whether the characteristics one finds 
among these people are inherent or 
whether circumstances have made them 
thus. It would appear to me that the 
main factor influencing these people has 
been the many different interests which 
have vied for their good will. Besides 
the two missions and many miners there 
is the frequent change of government 
personnel. I believe that those circum- 
stances caused these natives to get such 
an unbalanced view of their worth that 
they may be termed thoroughly spoiled. 
This makes it very difficult to do con- 
structive work of any nature among 
them. 

At Raipinka I inspected a school of 
helpers’ children; I found them doing 
very well. The teacher seems to be gifted 
and that will account for the standard of 
that school. 


On Sunday we had a service for the 
local natives and then a special service 
for the helpers and their families. In 
the afternoon we met with all the help- 
ers who had gathered from the various 
helper stations, about 16 out of a possible 
55 were able to get there. 


On Monday we visited both the govern- 
ment post where we discussed many 
problems with the Officer in Charge and 
the government agricultural station at 
Aiyura. At the latter place in spite of 
drought Mr. Brecken showed us some fine 
stands of cinchona, coffee, tea and a 
great variety of vegetables. It was well 
worth the time to go over and see this 
project. 


Back Home After Three Weeks 


The following day Mr. Johnson took 
me back to Madang in the Klemm. On 
that day even more than when we flew 
inland did we travel over country very 
familiar to me and it was a great expe- 
rience to see it from above. We passed 
right over that trans-Ramu country men- 
tioned before. There was Dumpu over to 
the right in the Ramu Valley. We 
crossed the range and followed the Ka- 
bineo River to the coast. There, to the 
right, we saw Melamu. We flew out over 
the ocean and saw Kubal to the left, then 
on to Madang. We circled over Maulon 
about three times, coming lower with 
each turn, then off to the drome to land. 
A perfect end to three of the most inter- 
esting weeks I have spent in New 
Guinea. 


HOW THE GOSPEL CAME TO THE 
SANTALS IN NORTH INDIA 


BERNARD A. HELLAND 


The legend is still heard in the Santal 
country that once back in the early 1860’s 
there was an old white-haired Santal who 
persuaded some other Santals to go with 
him into a deep forest. There they fell 
on the ground and started to pray to 
Thakur, their ancient God, the creator of 
the world. They prayed to Thakur that 
if he really existed he would send them 
a messenger, so that they might again 
learn to know him. 
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At about that time there was a young 
man in prison for theft in a town in 
Norway, to whom the Word of God came 
that God had appointed him to the task 
of bringing the Gospel to the heathen. 
This young man’s name later became a 
household word in thousands of homes in 
Norway, as the name of Norway’s great- 
est missionary, and in the Santal country 
it became known as the name of the San- 
tal’s greatest friend. The name was Lars 
Olson Skrefsrud to the Norwegians, and 
“Kerap Saheb” to the Santals. 

Exactly on the other side of this round 
world of ours there lies a great country 
called India. It is so great that one- 
fifth of the people of the world live there. 
Their skin is brown, about the color of 
milk chocolate —and many of them are 
lighter than that. But they all have dark 
eyes and straight black hair. 


* * * 


Up near the northwest corner of India 
(see your map) there is a tribe of people 
called the Santals. These Santals have 
lived in India for hundreds of years, but 
they have not progressed very far. They 
still use many of the methods which their 
ancestors used generations ago. They are 
a kind and jolly people, and stronger 
than most of their neighbors. 

But these Santal people have been liv- 
ing these hundreds of years without 
knowing the true God. Instead of wor- 
shipping God, they worshipped spirits, 
and bowed down to sticks and stones. 

Then one day, about 75 years ago, two 
good men from Norway and Denmark, 
Skrefsrud and Borressen by name, came 
into that part of the country. They had 
heard about the Santal people, and they 
made up their minds to go to help them 
to find the true God. 

When they arrived on the morning of 
September 26, 1867, they gathered some 
stones and built an altar to God. Then 
they prayed and sang. And because they 
felt they had been led and helped by God, 
they called the place “Ebenezer,” which 
means “Hitherto hath God helped us.” 
I Sam, 7:12. 

So they started to preach to the San- 
tals. But at first these heathen people 
would not listen. Some evil men said 


that if people became Christians, they 
would be taken to an island where people 
had only one leg, and jumped around, 
and that the Christians would become 
like these people. But most people did 
not believe these stories, and some began 
to listen to the missionaries as they went 
around preaching. Before long some be- 
came Christian. These soon learned more 
about Jesus and went out to tell their 
friends. And so many more wanted to be 
baptized and become Christians. 


But there was one difficulty in teach- 
ing them — the Bible had not been trans- 
lated into their language, the Santali 
language. So Skrefsrud, who was a very 
able linguist, translated parts of the Bi- 
ble and taught the people to read. So 
the leaders among the Santals learned to 
read the Bible, and they went out to the 
villages to read the Gospel to the people. 

Some years later there came a great 
famine. Many people would get up early 
in the morning to look up to the sky, to 
see whether they could see even a little 
cloud. But no clouds came, and no rain. 
So all the grain withered and died — and 
the people were in danger of starving. 
Many did starve. The kind hearted mis- 
sionary Borressen wondered what he 
could do to help the people. He wanted 
to help their distress at that time, but 
he also wanted to help them for the fu- 
ture. So he gathered some money and 
also received some from the government 
and sent out the word that all who would 
come and help to dig some great water 
banks (reservoirs) would receive food 
for themselves and their families. Thou- 
sands of people came to help and be 
helped. At every opportunity Borressen 
would preach to the people, especially 
while they rested under the trees in the 
heat of the day. He told them of the lov- 
ing kindness of God and of Jesus, who 
came to the world to save all mankind. 


Many people listened to the wonder- 
ful words of the kind old man, and many 
believed and were baptized. And so the 
church grew even in the famine years. 

One day Skrefsrud said to Borressen, 
“You stay and take care of the work. I 
am going to America to tell the Chris- 
tian people about the Santals and about 
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their heathen worship.” So Skrefsrud 
came to America in 1895. Many of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers remem- 
ber him still, for he was a great speaker. 
From that time America joined Norway 
and Denmark in helping to send mission- 
aries to India. 

A few years later Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Pederson left America for India to 
preach the Gospel to the Santals. For 
over thirty years they helped the poor 
Santals to break away from their fear of 
the evil spirits and come to Jesus, their 
Savior. The Santals loved the Peder- 
sons so much that they all called them 
grandma and grandma, which meant 
that they honored them very highly. 

After the Pedersons other missionaries 
have gone out to the Santals. Some are 
doctors who help to heal the sick, some 
are preachers who tell the people about 
salvation through Jesus. And some are 
teachers who teach the Santals how to 
read, and sing, so that they can read 
their Bibles and sing their hymns. Thus 
the Gospel of Jesus has come to the San- 
tals. —The Santal Missionary. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 
By Dr. R. TAEUBER, EX. SEC. 


On July 9 Dr. Thiele wrote that he is 
back at his desk after a siege of seven to 
eight weeks at the hospital. He is still 
weak but able to work part time in his 
office. All who know of Lutheran Mis- 
sions in New Guinea will also know that 
Director Theile’s responsibilities and 
tasks with reference to these missions 
are great and many. Thanks be to God 
for sparing the life of our honored 
friend. May God grant him a speedy full 
recovery. 

Dr. Theile informs us that Missionary 
Rey. Karl Wacke was called away to his 
eternal rest on July 7. He had been re- 
moved from the Field of the Finschhafen 
Mission by Australian authorities with 
many others of his fellow missionaries 
long before. In March he had a stroke 
and was in the hospital since then. His 
wife had been permitted to see him there. 
He was the brother-in-law of Mission- 
ary Stephan Lehner. 


“A CHANGED LIFE” 
JESSIE S. THOMAS 


The subject of this sketch, B. Anna- 
puramma, lived the life of a normal caste 
girl in her little village and her early 
life was comparatively happy. All mar- 
riages in America do not turn out well 
even though the bride and groom know 
one another before marriage. Imagine 
the condition in India where the bride 
often sees her husband for the first time 
on the day that she marries him. The 
reason that we hear less about marital 
troubles in Indian homes is that the In- 
dian women are more submissive than 
the average American woman. 


Annapuramma was not of the sub- 
missive type and there was trouble from 
the time she went to live with her hus- 
band’s people. She finally returned to 
her mother’s home and refused to go 
back to her husband. He did not mind, as 
he just married another woman. 


Annapuramma fell into sin and re- 
solved to commit suicide by jumping 
into the well. Later she changed her 
mind and decided to run away. She wore 
jewels valued at $300 when she left 
home. The well-to-do Indian women love 
to deck themselves with jewels. They 
have rings on their fingers and rings in 
their ears; rings on their toes and rings 
in their noses, they have bracelets on 
their arms and anklets on their ankles, 
they have gold necklaces around their 


necks and silver belts around their 
waists. Many wear ornaments on their 
heads. You ean see that if these orna- 


ments were of gold they would soon 
amount to $300. 

When her people found Annapuramma 
after a long search they brought her to 
our Convert’s Home which is in connec- 
tion with the Bible Training School here 
in Guntur. 

When the other converts saw how 
much Annapuramma needed Christ, — 
they tried to tell her what He meant to 
them, but Annapuramma did not care to 
hear about their experiences. One very 
devout convert took Annapuramma to 
our little prayer room for prayer but An- 
napuramma got up and left while the 
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MISSIONARY PIETZ TO TAKE CONGREGATION 


In the August number of the LuTHER- 
AN MISSIONARY Rev. Pietz reported on 
his evacuation from the war zone. At 
that time his picture was not available. 


Missionary Pietz was taken to Australia 
and from thence came home to Anierica. 

Rev. Pietz has the honor of being the 
first ordained missionary sent by the for- 


MISSIONARY F’. EDWARD PIETZ AND FAMILY 


We take pleasure in publishing it in this 
issue. 

Missionary F. Edward Pietz landed at 
San Francisco on May 8 and hastened to 
join his family from whom he had been 
separated for two and a half years while 
he was in New Guinea. During this time 
he was the acting superintendent of 
Lutheran Mission Finschhafen. 

When the Japanese invaded that sec- 
tion of New Guinea all white and Chinese 
people were evacuated by military order. 


mer Iowa Synod to New Guinea. His ini- 
tial journey to New Guinea was made in 
1921. He was home for furlough in 1929 
and in 1988. In October 1939 he returned 
to the field alone. 

Due to his evacuation his missionary 
career has been interrupted. Accord- 
ingly, he resigned from the mission serv- 
ice and has taken a congregation here in 
the homeland. We hope he will be as suc- 
cessful here as he was in New Guinea in 
leading men to Christ. 


convert was praying. For several months 
she showed herself perfectly indifferent 
to every thing Christian. 

One day the man with whom she had 
run away from home came for her and 
immediately she came and demanded the 
money which her people had given me 


for her support. When I refused to give 
it to her, she decided to leave without 
the money. 

I immediately sent for her relatives 
and explained that Annapuramma was 
leaving us. What was our surprise when 
we called her, to hear her say that she 
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had changed her mind and wanted to 
stay with us. 

Later we asked her why she had 
changed her mind and she said “After 
you sent for my relatives I went off by 
myself and a voice said to me: ‘How fool- 
ish you are! why do you not learn to 
know Me and be My follower?’” A 
change in her dated from that time. 
Where she had been disobedient, she be- 
came obedient, where she had been in- 
different about Christ, she was eager to 
learn about Him. She did not know her 
letters when she came to us but in six 
months after the change took place in 
her, she was reading her Bible. 

Annapuramma was born with a fight- 
ing disposition. No one could tramp on 
her toes and not hear about it, but in a 
recent meeting she arose and said, 
“through the grace of God, people can 
now accuse me unjustly and I feel no 
desire to justify myself. The Lord gives 
me strength to keep quiet.”’ The best part 
of that testimony is that it is true. She 
is a new creature in Christ. 

This year she is finishing the eighth 
grade in one of our boarding schools and 
next year she expects to come to our Bi- 
ble Training School and learn how to 
present the Gospel to her own people. 
Truly the day of miracles is not past, the 
Lord is still changing people who are 
willing to be changed, even as He 
changed Zacchaeus of old. To Him be all 
the glory! 

— The Foreign Missionary. 


THERE is nothing enduring about the 
pleasures of sin but the sting they leave 
behind them. 


Dark days only test our faith; they do 
not destroy it. 


THE GREATEST lack in our national de- 
fense is spiritual. 


THE CHURCH is the only organization 
concerned about the welfare of your soul. 
Should you not be concerned about the 
welfare of the church? 


DO ALL OUR MISSIONARIES IN 
NEW GUINEA HAVE TO LEARN 
A NATIVE LANGUAGE? 


By THE REv. E. F. HANNEMANN 


Yes, indeed! Laymen and ordained 
men, housewives, nurses and lady doc- 
tors, all are obliged to learn at least one 
native language. There may be a dif- 
ference in the degree of mastery of the 
language. No one can object to that. 
It is perhaps the case that the house- 
wife does not know the language as. well 
as the man who constantly uses the lan- 
guage in direct work with the natives. 
Nevertheless, she is expected to admin- 
ister her household in the native tongue. 
Girls and boys are often good language 
teachers. 


To be sure, there are no rules without 
exceptions. New Guinea, as you may 
know, is an island of many languages. 
Five hundred languages and dialects 
may easily be found in the whole of New 
Guinea. Of those, at least thirty are 
found in the geographical confines of 
our mission. It stands to reason that 
our mission cannot expect its lay mis- 
sionaries and its women to learn a lan- 
guage or dialect which has not been re- 
duced to writing and in which printed 
literature is not available. For that rea- 
son pidgin-English, although an inade- 
quate medium, has to be resorted to 
sometimes. 


In our Lutheran Mission we have 
chosen as the common language Graged. 
The Graged language is now being used 
as the lingua franca at the Central 
School. But since this common language 
was introduced in our mission only ten 
years ago, we cannot expect all the 
adult natives to know it and speak it. 
For that reason some literature is still 
being printed in both Amele and No- 
bonob. Naturally, the missionaries, both 
men and women, learn the principal lan- 
guage in their locality. For example, 
the Amele missionaries learn the Amele 
language and the Nobonob missionaries 
learn the Nobonob language. That, how- 
ever, does not bar them from learning 
the lingua franca as well. The aim is 
to introduce the common language also 
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at those stations through the village 
schools, 

One might ask why the mission makes 
the study of at least one native language 
obligatory for missionaries. The answer 
is simple, namely, to make intelligible 
communication between the members of 
the mission and native people possible. 
Missionaries are not emissaries of Christ 
only in name, but they are sent out by 
the home church to do adequate spiritual 
work among the native peoples. Mastery 
of their language is the sine qua non of 
such work; without it the Christian mes- 
sage cannot be imparted. 

In a sense language is the embodiment 
of the culture of a people. For that rea- 
son a foreign language cannot be used 
effectually as a teaching medium, at least 
not in the villages and in the primary 
school grades. But Biblical concepts 
translated in the native tongue are un- 
derstood and cherished. 

The language of the locality is a home- 
ly avenue of approach for the mission- 
aries; the language, in shouted messages, 
which echoes from one side of a New 
Guinea river valley to the other; the lan- 
guage spoken in the evening around the 
house and camp fires; the language in 
which are told the folktales and the day’s 
experiences: in short, the language in 
which the natives think, act and live 
must become part of the missionaries’ 
thinking and living. This can be done 
if the missionaries apply themselves 
wholeheartedly to the study of the native 
language. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE PAWPAW 


By E. G. BUEHLER, 
in “Paradise of the Pacific” 


The Golden Papaya (or Pawpaw) a 
melon that grows in trees, traces its his- 
tory to the stirring days of America’s 
discovery, of pirates along the Spanish 
Main, to Balboa, struggling through Cen- 
tral American jungle, fighting his way to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Out of the centuries comes a fruit, 
whose life-giving, health-preserving prop- 
erties, combined with its luscious quali- 


ties, are being extracted, stored and of- 
fered to the world. 


In Hawaii a company was organized to 
herald to the world a food that bids fair 
to achieve tremendous popularity and 
vogue, because of its vitamin content, 
discovered by science. Authorities tell us 
that papaya is one of the greatest 
sources of vitamin A in the vegetable 
kingdom. In every 100 grains (or less 
than four ounces of papaya), there are 
2,500 international units of vitamin A, 
which is known by science as the anti- 
infective vitamin, and also a vitamin 
that is necessary in the growth of chil- 
dren and the maintenance of healthy eyes 
in both young and old. Papaya is also 
high in vitamin C, with a representative 
amount of vitamins G and B. 


Papaya, so far as known, is the only 
fruit in the world to contain enzyme pa- 
pain, the vegetable equivalent of animal 
pepsin. Papain digests heavy proteins 
that, in many instances, are prone to lie 
too long in the stomach. Viewing it from 
the medical standpoint, one can under- 
stand what this actually means in the re- 
lief of indigestion and gastric disturhb- 
ances. 

The fruit is being grown commercially 
in Hawati and is being shipped to main- 
land United States, both as fresh fruit 
and as a canned juice. Papaya are picked 
green, like bananas, and are prevented 
from ripening by temperature control 
until they reach their destination. 

Under such circumstances, the fruit 
naturally lacks some of the exotic flavor 
of the tree-ripened papaya, although 
many enjoy the new flavor and find it 
delicious. In this latter respect, science 
has again stepped forward to aid in the 
canning industry. Methods are employed 
that capture the real papaya flavor, har- 
ness it, retain it and seal it in the can. 

There are twenty varieties of papaya 
in the world. In Hawaii the carica pa- 
paya, or what is commonly known as the 
solo papaya, is being cultivated. This 
type is considerably smaller than other 
varieties, but possess, all admit, a supe- 
rior flavor. 

The tree grows only in tropical coun- 
tries and looks like an umbrella, having 
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a slender trunk with branches and leaves 
at the top only. 

The papaya develops out of blossoms, 
like other fruit. But, unlike other fruit, 
it does not grow or hang from a limb, 
but from a short stem growing directly 
out of the trunk of the tree, near the top 
and sheltered by leaves. 

The history of papaya is traced to 
1518, when Ponce de Leon was looking 
for the “Fountain of Youth.” It was 
then that he discovered the melon, and 
found it to have what he described as 
“miraculous curative powers.” He was so 
impressed with it that he wrote a lengthy 
report about it to his king. 

Ponce de Leon is quoted as saying: 
“The Indians prepare meat by wrapping 
it overnight in the leaves taken from a 
tree which grows a delicious melon, which 
they eat, and which I have found to be 
delightful and palatable. This made the 
meat so tender it came apart in their 
fingers. The fruit they called vant, which 
I afterward found means ‘keep well.’ The 
fruit is used abundantly by them, both 
as food and a medicine, and it prevents 
as well as cures many kinds of sickness.” 

The following year, Balboa was fight- 
ing his way through the jungle across 
Central America, when he discovered a 
vast body of water which he named the 
Pacific Ocean. 

According to the notes he left behind, 
he might not have completed the journey 
had he not had the aid of the melon 
which provided sustenance for his strug- 
gling men. 

In the newest canning processes, pa- 
paya juices are being combined with 
other tropical fruits, such as pineapple, a 
combination that has found high favor 
everywhere. 


The world has been much more con- 
scious of the church’s division than of its 
unity. This is our fault and we ought to 
be bitterly ashamed of it. 

— Archbishop Temple. 


THOUGH a man without money is poor, 
a man with nothing but money is still 
poorer. 


MRS. DOERING WRITES PATRON 
A LETTER 


Our mission friends will know that quite a num- 
ber of congregations or organizations within these 
are paying the annual cash salary of missionaries. 
The Mission Circle and Sunday School of Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church of Warren, Ohio, for in- 
stance, are paying the salary of our Missionary 
Felix Doering, now stationed at Kerowagi, New 
Guinea. Naturally, such organization enjoy a di- 
rect correspondence with their missionaries. The 
following letter is an example and will also in- 
terest others. 


% Rev. G. Venz, 
Highfields via Toowoomba, 
Queensland, Australia, 
June 23, 1942. 

REv. RUSH, 

Warren, Ohio. 


Dear Rev. Rush: 


You will, perhaps, be a bit surprised to 
receive a letter from me, although I am 
quite certain that you will, by this time, 
know what changes have come about on 
our New Guinea Mission Field. 


Yes—yesterday it was exactly six 
months since the children and I had to 
leave Kerowagi, my dear husband, home 
and the natives who had become a part 
of one’s life. 


Little did we dream, as Christmas was 
drawing nigh, that on Christmas Day 
miles and miles would be separating us. 


I dare say, of course, that after we 
heard over the radio that America and 
Japan were at war, we realized that in 
some way or other we, i. e., the mission 
as such, would be affected. However, we 
surely did not expect that which actually 
did happen, 


It was on Friday, December 19, at 
about 5 P. M. when we received the very 
first message concerning the evacuation 
of women and children from New Guinea. 
However, that message still left hopes 
that we Mission people would be given 
the choice of remaining or going. That 
was an easy matter for me to decide as I 
naturally would have chosen to remain 
at the side of my good husband. ' 


These hopes were to be of very short 
duration. Already on Saturday, at about 
the same time, the second message ar- 
rived, saying, I was to be ready for the 
plane on Sunday or Monday. All hopes 
and plans were shattered. Yes, suddenly 
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my heart was heavy and filled with sad- 
ness and sorrow. Instead of a merry 
hustle and bustle getting things ready 
for Christmas, that great festival of 
love, we had to pack — here too not 
knowing how much was allowed to be 
taken along and what’s more IJ had no 
idea where we would be taken. 


Sunday came and passed — but no 
plane came to get me. We were hoping 
that somehow no plane would be able to 
come in—at least, not before Christmas. 

By noon on Monday there was still no 
sign of a plane, so we were almost happy 
at the thought that it was to be another 
day of grace. Yet, God’s ways were not 
our ways — His thoughts not our 
thoughts. At about 2 P. M. people outside 
made a commotion and were saying that 
a plane was coming. Can you imagine 
what feelings arose in our hearts, now 
that the decisive and dreaded hour had 
really come? Only he who has experi- 
enced it can know! 

But there was little time left for sen- 
timental feelings. When the plane comes 
in at that hour of the day, it usually 
has very little time to lose in getting 
back out to the coast, since it usually 
closes up in the afternoon, especially on 
the high range or “divide” which must 
be passed, therefore, often making it very 
bad or almost impossible for a plane to 
find through. 


So we had to get ready in a hurry. 
The poor children who had to be torn out 
of their sleep knew not what was hap- 
pening to them or what it was all about. 

Then, also, was when I found out just 
how much baggage I was allowed to take 
along. For myself they allowed 30 lbs. 
and 15 lbs. extra for each child—but the 
two suitcases I had to use weighed al- 
most half of that weight, so you can 
guess how much of our belongings I 
could take along—only the most neces- 
sary clothing. So we quickly had to do 
some more repacking since it was quite 
a bit overweight. Another box which was 
all ready besides what we had packed 
in the two suitcases did not even come 
into consideration. However, my hus- 
band and I both thought there would be 
a chance soon of sending other things on 


to wherever we were going. That never 
did materialize though. 


Yes, then the hour of departing came. 
You will understand that I would rather 
not say much about it. It is all so vivid 
in my memory as though it happened 
only yesterday. I can still see all the 
helpers, wives and families lined up, 
tears rolling down their cheeks as they 
bade me farewell—all the local natives 
and school boys with stern faces not be- 
ing able to imagine or understand what 
the reasons for all this were. Poor 
Waldemar was so frightened when he 
was put into the plane and he just 
couldn’t understand why Papa wasn’t 
coming along. 

So, with a heart nigh breaking, we 
were suddenly off — heading for Lae 
which now is in enemy hands. And then, 
what was going to happen next—what 
did the so gloomy looking future have in 
store for us? These and a thousand 
other questions arose in my bewildered 
mind as we were sailing through the air. 

It must have been 4 P. M. or so when 
we landed on the Lae airdrome. Not a 
familiar face was to be seen anywhere. 
I was a perfect stranger and knew noth- 
ing about the place or how I would be 
able to contact any of the mission people 
down there. Thus, with the baby on my 
arms and Waldemar and the baggage to 
take care of, we stood out on that drome 
in the scorching heat of the tropical sun. 
Can you imagine what a forsaken and 
lost sheep feeling I had? But I couldn’t 
let my sentiments get me down. I had 
to think of the children. 


After quite some time a man who was 
working near there offered me a chair 
in a shed. That was something, for the 
baby was quite a lump to hold for any 
length of time. After a long wait in 
there we were finally looked after by the 
man who was in charge of all this. 

He took us to the hotel for the night 
and there I met Mrs. Bergmann who had 
been our neighbor in the inland. It was 
such a relief to see someone you knew. 
Many of the Finschhafen missionaries’ 
wives were staying there, waiting to be 
taken south also. 

Next day the children and I were tak- 
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en out to Malahang (a Finschhafen mis- 
sion station). There I met three of our 
Madang ladies. There is where we spent 
the dreariest Christmas ever experienced 
in our lives. There was no joyful sing- 
ing of praises unto Him who came into 
this world to redeem us. Those dark 
gleaming eyes of our dear natives were 
missing. It was always such a pleasure 
to see them so happy. Yes, all the plans 
for a really joyful Christmas had turned 
out in such a manner. Still, there was 
that one thing which even in our sorrow 
could not be taken from us, i. e., the 
knowledge of the little Christ child in 
Bethlehem’s manger, who came into the 
world also for our sake—that joy and 
blessing is not only a temporary one, but 
stays with us year in and year out— 
thanks be to God. 

On second Christmas Day we were 
taken by plane to Port Moresby, and 
some of us that same day from Port 
Moresby to Cairns, Australia. I went in 
a beautiful Lockheed—it was truly a 
wonderful trip although under the cir- 
cumstances it could not be enjoyed so 
thoroughly. 

We spent the week-end in Cairns and 
on the 29th of December were taken by 
special train to Brisbane. There were 
in all some 200-300 women and children 
evacuees on this train. We arrived in 
Brisbane on the last day of the year. 
Practically all the women of the Finsch- 
hafen Mission were taken south while we 
from Madang were taken in by the vari- 
ous pastors in Queensland. 


Since the beginning of February, Mrs. 
Fliehler, Mager, Mild and myself and 
children are staying in the parsonage 
here at Highfields, waiting from day to 
day for that hour to come when God will- 
ing we can again be united with our dear 
ones in New Guinea. When that will be, 
He alone knows. In Him we put all our 
trust. 

I have had in all six letters from my 
dear husband since I left. The latest 
date of his being May 9. He was at that 
time still well and on the station. I do 
hope you received his last letter which 
he wrote sometime in November or De- 
cember, I do not remember definitely. He 
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wanted to write also since I left but men- 
tioned in one of his last letters it would 
seem useless since there was so little 
chance of letters getting through. There- 
fore he asked me to write to you. We 
ask you to remember us in your prayers. 
It means so much to know that our mis- 
sion friends back home are supporting 
us also in this manner. 


May God bless you all and grant us 
peace ere long. With sincere good 
wishes to the congregation who is doing 
so much for us and kindest regards to 
you. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) HEDWIG DOERING. 


AN INDIAN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
AND SOME OF THE MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS 


Taken from HIGHCLERC HERALD of India 


The Indian customs of marriage are 
very different from the American cus- 
toms. Here I am going to tell something 
about a Christian wedding and the Chris- 
tian customs of marriage. 

When a boy becomes old enough to get 
married, he marries a certain cousin, or 
if he has none, his parents go out and 
hunt in the neighboring villages for a 
girl that would suit him. After the 
choice has been made, the boy is allowed 
to visit the girl. If the two approve of 
their being married, plans for the wed- 
ding are made. If the two do not approve 
of the marriage, the boy’s parents try to 
find another bride. 

Hindu weddings are more elaborate 
and often take two or three days. Also, 
Hindu and Christian marriage customs 
are quite different. 

Usually Christians get married when 
they are eighteen or twenty, although 
Hindus often get married when they are 
younger. Sometimes, if no one asks for 
their daughter, the Hindu parents go out 
and look for a boy, but this is not usually 
the case. 

This wedding was held in the church 
and the ceremonies were similar to an 
American wedding because it was a 
Christian wedding. The bride and bride- 
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groom came in separately and met in 
front of the altar. The best man and 
maid of honor sat directly behind the 
bride and bridegroom. The bride was 
supposed to act very shy, and during all 
of the ceremony she looked at the floor, 
scarcely taking her eyes from it. Instead 
of a ring, the bridegroom gave the bride 
a necklace as a symbol of the marriage. 

In this wedding the two families were 
quite well-to-do and the wedding was 
more elaborate than most Christian wed- 
dings. There was a small band, an ele- 
phant which had on a red cloth covered 
with many ornaments on the back and 
also a car for the bride and bridegroom 
to ride in. 

The bride was dressed in white, with a 
white veil, white earrings, white flowers 
in her hair, and white tennis shoes. (In 
most weddings neither the bride nor the 
bridegroom would wear any shoes.) The 


bridegroom was also dressed in white but 
wore brown leather shoes. 

After the wedding there was the home- 
ward procession. The couple rode in the 
car and were accompanied by the band, 
elephant, and a big crowd. There were 
a few coolies carrying bright lights at 
the head of the procession. 

After two hours of going through the 
town, the procession ended and the re- 
ception began. This was not held in the 
church but in the bride’s home. 

The bride and bridegroom sat at a 
table in the front of the room. A table 
with a cloth on it was provided for the 
guests to put their wedding presents on. 
The guests sat in front of the married 
couple and the speakers sat at the side. 
The entrance was’ decorated with 
branches from banana trees. 

At the beginning of the reception the 
presents were brought in. All of them 
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were brass tumblers, cooking utensils, 
etc. Later there were two addresses, one 
given by my father, and the other by an 
Indian. Between speeches the band played 
a number of pieces and groups of boys 
sang some songs. Then, at the end of the 
reception, vethalai, a leaf that Indians 
chew, and sandalwood oil, a kind of per- 
fume, were passed around, of both of 
which everyone partook. 

The reception was followed by the 
wedding feast, held in the same room as 
the reception. Big banana leaves were 
passed to everyone for plates. Then 
many kinds of food were passed around, 
the main ones being rice, curry, and 
sauces. There were no speeches at the 
feast and the guests went home shortly 
after they had finished eating. Even the 
bridegroom went to his own home, for it 
is not usually the custom for the newly 
married couple to sleep in the same house 
the first night after their marriage. 


MEMORIAL WREATHS 


The following memorial wreaths were donated: 
Rev. H. Wunderlich, Denver, Colo., $2 in memory 
of Prof. Dr. H. Brueckner, Hebron, Neb. ; Ladies’ 
Aid, Wishek, N. D., $5 in memory of Mrs. Fried- 
rich Ritter, Sr.; Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Wieters, Galena, 
Ill., $2 in memory of Mrs. Ed. Simpson, Bellevue, 
Jowa; Dr. and Mrs. R. Taeuber, St. Paul, $5; Mr. 
and Mrs. D. G. Braun, St. Paul, Minn., $1; Peace 
Lutheran Church, Randolph, Minn., $5; Rev. and 
Mrs. K. Ermisch, Minneapolis, Minn., $2 in mem- 
ory of Rev. F. A. Schaffnit, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. 
Arno Knuth and family $12; Mrs. Ed. Matter, Mrs. 
Art Moll, $1 each; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matter, 
$2.50 in memory of Mr. Gottlieb Friedrich Boye, 
Random Lake, Wis. ; Rev. and Mrs. R. Ackermann, 
Le Center, Minn., $1 in memory of Mr. Karl Ul- 
vastad. Total $39.50. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
August 27, 1942. 


KARL ERMISCH. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Gop’s Book, daily devotions by Ottomar Krueger, 
M. A., Pres. Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
and 

Die KinpER Des ReEIcHES, daily devotions by Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., deserve 
their ever increasing popularity. The expositions 
are truly Scriptural and couched in simple, in- 
tellizible language. 

The English devotions without an exception bear 
some reference to the significance of the Bible as 
God’s Book. There are striking subjects, as, e. g., 
“A Man’s Book, The Business Man’s Book, A Book 
For The Suffering, for the Soldier, the Sailor, the 
Airman (on Ps. 91:11, 12). The price of these 
excellent booklets is be a copy, 48c per doz., $3 per 
100. 


THE ANNOTATED POCKET NEW TESTAMENT, PART 
THREE, with notes by Dr. Graebner. This is the 
third in the series of popular commentaries on 
the New Testament, published under the auspices 
of the Walther League. You cannot help but en- 
dorse the plan. Any awakened Christian will wish 
to carry one of these handy booklets in his pocket 
to study the Scriptures whenever he finds a few 
moments of leisure. 

We wish the author had inserted the Scriptural 
references for the Magnificat and the Benedictus, 
for we assume that young people would be eager 
to look them up. 

The interpretation of ‘‘mote’’ as a “‘cinder” is in- 
teresting although we believe they were not burning 
coal in the Holy Land at the time of Christ. 

The price of this booklet is 25c a copy, or 20c 
in lots of 25. Order from Wartburg Press, 51-59 
East Main St., Columbus, Ohio, or Wartburg Press, 
2018 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES 


A. For the Work in General, Emergency Fund, 
Where most needed, etc. 

Rev. H. Holzhausen, Mazenod Canada, 
from No INO ge eee eee 

Mrs. Rose Bitter, Jonesboro, IIl.... 

Rev. Wm. A. Foege, Eldorado, Iowa: 
Memorial Wreath in memory of Mrs. 
Marie Foege, Hull, Iowa, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Fick, Luverne, Minn., 
$5.00; Mrs. Rosa Vacts, Eldorado, Ia., 


$1500 6 Sivecita aaa ee ee ee 6.00 
Rev. and Mrs. EK. A. Stein, Loveland, 

Colo5Thankofiering 275 .o1 eee 10.00 
Paul and Mrs. Ehrich, Rockham, S. D., 

in memory of Mr. and Mrs. John 

Mager; Redfield S. Di eee ee 1.00 
Mrs. Oswald Uhlig, Cedarburg, Wis..... 4.00 
Miss Irma Uhlig, Cedarburg, Wis......... 4.00 
Mrs. Kathryn Myrose, Lemoyne, O..... 2.00 
Mrs. Carl Becker, Galveston, Texas........ 5.00 
Mrs. Emma G. Studier, Columbus, Ohio, 

in memory of mothers: Mrs. J. Graen- 

ing and Mrs. H. EB. Studier ................ 25.00 
Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Stein, Loveland, 

COl0.. a Sante aia ee 11.00 
NING, Un O18); woe see tse cee ee 14.62 
Louis Witte, Regent, N. D., in memory 

of Kenneth Monke, from neighbors 

and: friends) sicisheenec eee ee 5.00 
Mrs. Hans Ehm, Fontanelle, Ia........ 5.00 
Mrs. M. E. Sar, Charles City, Ia 5.00 
IN IN: SWawverlyclacncnteaeene 10.00 
Mrs. P. E. Hilgedich, St. Paul, Minn.... -50 
Mrs. O. Sandvig, St. Paul, Minn......... .60 
Mrs. Carlton, St. Paul, Minn... ey) -25 
Mrs. B. Dunn, St. Paul, Minn. ....... ate -50 
N. N., St. Paul, Minn. Pe a -35 
Martin Wittig, Hay Springs, Nebr. 5.00 
Rev. M. Amelung, Canova, S. D. 


Kathrine Pape, Eldorado, Ia. 
Fritz Brenneke, Phillipsburg, Kans. ...... 4.00 


Mrs. A. Finkbeiner, Loveland, Colo. ... 1.00 
Mrs. Verona Tanner, Hamilton, Ill. ....... -50 
Mrs. Emma Walling, Streator, Ill. ........ 3.00 
H. Henkel, Waverly, Ia 1. Me : 1.00 
B. Finkbeiner, Cedar Rapids, Nebr., in 
memory. of mother 2a. en eee 1.00 
TS He Meyers damien, ©. see eee eee 10.00 
B. For Christmas Cheer: ae 
Wa PF. Otte, West) Union la:, on eee 4.00 
Total} to August 8, 1942 2 ee 352 
Scholarships: No. 172, 187, 173, 139. agi 
Uh miltssi ke, ale! tee em Ree Se 180.00 
Total for Special Donations .............. $532.72 


Fort Collins, Colo., 
August 8, 1942. 
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MISSION STAMPS 


Would you like to further the cause of 
Christ; the cause of missions? We know 
you gladly answer “Yes.” There are 
many ways in which the work of missions 
is being helped along. But we want to 
suggest something that may be entirely 
new to you, although many Christians 
have used this means of helping the mis- 
sion cause in the past several years. We 
want to ask you to send us the stamps 
which you receive day after day on your 
mail. THE MISSION AUXILIARY STAMP 
PROJECT has just been called into exis- 
tence. 

Every time you see a stamp think of it 
as a MISSION STAMP. Do not throw it 
away. Save it for THE MISSION AUX- 
ILIARY STAMP PROJECT, and ask your 
friends to help you. Every year millions 
of stamps worth thousands of dollars are 
thrown into the waste basket. 

THE MISSION AUXILIARY STAMP PROJ- 
ECT welcomes all your stamps. Send us 
your one-cent, two-cent and three-cent 
stamps, which will be sold to stamp deal- 
ers by hundred-pound weight. Besides 
these common stamps we welcome all the 
other stamps of greater face value which 
you usually receive on package. We want 
United States and all foreign stamps, 
also game stamps, tax stamps, federal 
auto tax stamps, precancelled, air mail, 
special delivery, commemorative stamps, 
metered postage with slogans, old gov- 
ernment post cards, tuberculosis seals. 

Every home has some old letters still 
in the original envelope. The old stamp 
is still there. If the cards or envelopes 
are postmarked 1930 or any earlier date, 
then do not remove the stamps, but 
please send us the entire envelope or 
card. 

Perhaps you started a collection of 
stamps some years ago, but have given 
up the hobby—we welcome your collec- 
tion as a contribution to mission. Used 
or unused, thousands or only a few dozen, 
please send them! 

But wait a minute! Before you rush 
off to collect your stamps, remember this: 
if you tear the stamp from the paper it 
loses value. It is best to use a scissors, 
but please do not clip too closely. Leave 


a margin of one-half to one inch in order 
not to damage the perforations around 
the edge of the stamp. If the stamp is 
damaged in any way it will have little 
value. Leaving a good sized margin also 
makes it easier for the sorting committee 
to handle. 

Individuals, Ladies’ Aids, Brother- 
hoods, Luther Leagues, Sunday School, 
business firms, and any other organiza- 
tions interested are urged to send us 
stamps. Acknowledgment of receipt of 
your stamps will be made in the LUTHER- 
AN MISSIONARY. 


Send your stamps to 
MIssIoN STAMPS 


Wartburg College 
Waverly, Iowa 


16mm. FILM AVAILABLE 


A 16mm. film owned by the Mission 
Auxiliary and showing the work in India 
and New Guinea is available. If inter- 
ested in showing this film to your own and 
neighboring congregations please write 
President Wm. A. Foege, Eldorado, Iowa, 
for information. 
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A MISSION STUDY 


By THE REv. JOSEPH W. GIRTZ 


Texts: Matt. 28:16-20; Mark 16:15-18; 
John 3:16; John 10:16; John 17; Acts 
1:8; Acts 2:39; Acts 4:12; Rom. 10:9-15; 
Rev. 7:9. 


Christ’s command is clear. He wishes 
all nations to be partakers of God’s di- 
vine grace. Christianity makes bold to 
offer personal salvation to fallen man 
everywhere. ‘All nations” does not mean 
that this is something that can be ap- 
plied en masse like communism or the 
New Deal; there is always the conditional 
“whosoever believeth,” the application or 
acceptance of divine grace by the individ- 
ual heart. The experience of divine grace 
impels all believers to help spread this 
good news of God. It is the very essence 
and nature of the Gospel. 

The command to go into all the world 
is still the marching orders of the Church 
of Christ. Nothing that He has said, or 
that has been done, has abrogated that 
great command. The eternal command is, 
“Go! Evangelize!” Every revival in the 
church has resulted in the rediscovery of 
this command, and a renewed effort in 
its fulfillment. Every living church car- 
ries on mission work. The very nature 
and essence of the Christian faith de- 
mands it. 

The need is as great as ever. The non- 
Christian world is growing as rapidly as 
the Christian. It becomes increasingly 
clear that it is either Christ or chaos. 
Even though “the world may be made safe 
for democracy,” or we may again be al- 
lowed “to pursue our way of life,” it is 
clearly revealed to us that without the 
savoring salt of God’s Word, society rots 
from within. 

The non-Christian world is fast seeing 
that its own religions are not the answers 
for a need for a personal God and salva- 
tion. The breaking down of pagan re- 
ligions is on so grand a scale that we hard- 
ly realize the world-shaking magnitude 
thereof. In India, for instance, we see 
the great white-washing campaign, trying 
to make the gods fit to live with. A de- 
vout Hindu said, “I do not think that 
Hinduism can exist in its present form.” 


~ 


He, too, was reaching out for a firmer 
hold on God. The talk about the doors 
being open is not just talk; it is indeed so. 
The non-Christians are now recognizing 
that western civilization and Christianity 
are non-synonymous, and if you reject the 
one it does not follow that you have to 
reject the other. “We do not want Swaraj 
(home rule) ; we want religion,” said a de- 
vout Moslem. Verily, the fields are white 
unto harvest! 

The opportunities for our best minds 
and hearts, it seems to us, are still on the 
mission field. The battle may wound or 
even slay you, but the adventure, long or 
short, is worth it. You become one of 
Christ’s true crusaders, waging a holy 
war against that unholy triple alliance: 
the devil, dirt and disease. But more than 
that, you are bringing a positive message 
of God and salvation, you are winning an 
untold number of friends, friends of God, 
in the greatest adventure that man has 
ever undertaken. “Go ye therefore into 
all the world!” 


Questions for Discussion 

1. What should be every Christian’s 
attitude toward missions? 

2. What is the sine qua non qualifica- 
tion for mission work? 

3. Should we stop mission work on ac- 
count of the war? 

4. Will the war cause those of non- 
Christian lands to lose faith in us and 
Christianity? What is happening in 
China? Japan? India? 

5. What do you think have been the 
contributing factors toward the cooling 
of the mission spirit and efforts in some 
churches? 

6. Is the Lutheran Church seeing this 
task in the right light? Do you think our 
people are as mission minded as they 
should be? 


EVANGELISM is the constant proclama- 
tion, in word and deed, of the love and 
mercy of God. 


THE MAN who always finds fault usually 
finds little else. 


PACIFIC LUTHEFPAN 
THEOLOCICA! CEMINARY 
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REPORT ON BENEFICIARY WORK 
DONE IN INDIA BY THE AMERICAN 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, 1941-1942 


By Dr. J. H. SCHNEIDER 


Beneficiary Scholarships 


We have schools at different places. 
There is a school for boys at Nayudupet, 
a school for girls at Gudur, a lace school 
at Gudur, a high school at Renigunta and 
a boys’ training school at Kodur. In these 
schools we find 596 beneficiary pupils, of 
which 336 are boys and 260 are girls. 

In the Nayudupet school and in the 
Gudur and the Kodur schools, the course 
of instruction covers eight years. Five 
years are assigned to the lower elementary 
classes and three years to the middle 
school (and the usual years to high 
school). During the first five years the 
instructions are imparted by means of the 
Telugu language, in the middle school the 
study of the English language is taken up. 

In 1939 our missionaries found it neces- 
sary to reopen our high school at Reni- 
gunta. Formerly this school had been in 
Tirupati but had been closed when the 
German missionaries had been repatri- 
ated, leaving the high school without a 
manager and without teachers. 

In 1941 there were on our list of bene- 
ficiary pupils 336 boys and 260 girls, each 
of whom should receive $25.00 for his or 
her support per year. The number of 

eneficiary pupils was suddenly increased 
when the first class was started in high 
school by advancing the pupils of the 
ninth standard into the first form (grade) 
in high school instead of having them 
leave school, and thus making room for 
pupils just entering school. The result 
was that 46 pupils had no patrons. The 
efforts put forth to find additional patrons 
to supply these 46 pupils, while not with- 
out success, has not yet met the full need. 
There are still 15 boys and 380 girls left 
without patrons. 

Beneficiary Native Mission Workers 

There are 53 teacher-catechists on our 
list of beneficiaries. These men are the 
pioneers in our fields. They start schools 
where there appears to be a chance to 
start an out-station. Formerly the gov- 
ernment gave grants in aid in such cases. 


However, at present such grants are paid 
only if a fixed number of pupils attend 
school regularly. The poverty of many 
Pariahs is so great that their children 
must work instead of going to school 
regularly. Such beneficiary teachers re- 
ceive from $50.00 to $100.00 per annum. 


Beneficiary Bible Women 


Indian women cannot be reached by our 
male missionaries. Custom forbids that! 
Native Christian women have been en- 
gaged to carry the gospel into the homes 
of the women. We have 22 such Bible 
women. They receive, as a rule, $50.00 
a year. From our newly opened Bible 
Training School the first class has been 
graduated. Some of those graduates go 
out to work accompanied by one of the 
older Bible women. Some of these young 
Bible women are still without any special 
assignment. 


Theological Students 


Formerly we had a seminary at Nayu- 
dupet. Since, however, it was impossible 
for the station missionary to do his work 
on the station and in the seminary, the 
seminary had to be closed. A way to help 
in this case was found by sending one of 
our missionaries, Rev. Milton Schramm, 
to the Rajahmundry Seminary as a teach- 
er, and, in turn, having that seminary 
opened to our theological students. While 
there is no tuition asked, those students, 
mostly married men, must furnish their 
own room and board. This amounts to 
about $100.00 a year. This work is still 
going on. A few friends of this cause 
have each assumed the support of such a 
student. 

Finances 


We are pleased to be able to say that 
while we have not found enough new pa- 
trons to support the high school pupils, 
we have not suffered any reduction in our 
receipts. In 1940 we received $13,356.35; 
in 1941 our receipts amounted to $13,308.- 
29; the first half of 1942 has brought us 
$6,784.05. 

While a few patrons found it proper to 
discontinue their support, others, thank 
God, have come with their offerings. Here 
is a fine example: a young married couple 
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had assumed the support of two of the un- 
provided pupils. Recently I received a 
letter stating that they had a very suc- 
cessful year and were now ready to as- 
sume the support of two more pupils. 

If interested in being a patron to some 
Indian pupil, teacher, Bible woman or 
other worker, please write for further in- 
formation to 


Dr. J. H. SCHNEIDER, 


383 Thurman Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHILDREN OF OUR MISSIONARIES 
IN INDIA 


By Dr. C. V. SHEATSLEY, Hx. Sec’y 


The growing list of missionaries’ chil- 
dren in India gives cause for some thought 
and reflection. This little company of 
boys and girls, growing up in a foreign 
land, whose parents, however, are not na- 
tives of India, but of the United States, 
are being raised therefore under rather 
extraordinary and peculiar circumstances. 
Probably we of the home land should con- 
sider this matter just a little as it deeply 
concerns, not only the parents of these 
children, but also the church whose little 
missionaries they have become. 

Compared with the average American 
child, these children in India are growing 
up under entirely different conditions; 
conditions that are both advantageous and 
difficult. We might enumerate some of 
the advantages these missionary children 
have. 

In the first place they learn at least 
two languages, the native tongue of their 
parents, which is of course the English 
language, and the language of that part 
of the country in which they are growing 
up, which, in this case, is the Telugu. They 
probably have an Indian nurse to care 
for them, watch over them while at play 
with the Indian children. Naturally they 
learn the Telugu language as well as the 
ways and habits of the Telugu children. 
They, so to say, are growing up with the 
country. Let it be understood that the 
retaining of a nurse in the home of the 
missionary in India is not an extravagance 


but an economy. The cost in dollars and 
cents is comparatively small while the sav- 
ing of strength and time of the mother is 
of great advantage in other necessary 
work in the missionary home. It takes at 
least two years of valuable time for the 
new missionary to learn the Telugu lan- 
guage while the children of the same mis- 
sionary learn the Telugu tongue without 
any expenditure of time or effort. 


Another advantage coming to the chil- 
dren of the missionary is the advantage 
of traveling. The children get to see the 
people of many different countries as they 
pass, with their parents, from India to the 
home land. They learn to know much 
about India and the conditions of life in 
that oriental country. They probably stop 
in China or Japan; they get to see Africa 
and Arabia; they spend some time in 
Cairo, Egypt; they get to Italy, probably 
stay at Genoa; they see Gibraltar or they 
cross Europe by rail; they may get over 
to England; they come to New York, cross 
at least a part of our own country; they 
become familiar with living conditions on 
land and sea; they learn to know about the 
customs and manners of different nation- 
alities. In other words, they are being 
prepared for world citizenship. It is not 
likely that children born and raised under 
these conditions will ever become very 
provincial or prejudiced against other na- 
tionalities. This is a distinct advantage 
in the training of any child. 


Another advantage coming to the chil- 
dren of the missionaries is that they are 
out with the church at work along the 
heathen front. Almost every day they 
stand face to face with the heathen world. 
They know what efforts their parents are 
putting forth to bring the gospel message 
to those who have never heard it before, 
or instruct those that have but recently 
accepted it. They learn something of the 
religion of idolatry, superstition and 
caste. They see something of the baleful 
influences that go forth out of heathenism. 
They become familiar with the difficulties 
of meeting heathenism with the gospel of 
Christ. They also learn of the mighty 
conquests the gospel is making. They see 
something of the transformation that is 
wrought in the lives of those who turn 
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from the ways of idolatry to the ways of 
faith in the living God. 

All this will have an effect upon the 
plastic minds and hearts of our mission- 
aries’ children. They have the secular 
and religious education that is very valu- 
able to anyone and they gain it not so 
much by attending schools where the same 
is taught, but growing up in their natural 
environment as the children of foreign 
missionaries. Along with the advantages, 
there are, however, some disadvantages 
that we must also mention. 

The home life of these children is rather 
abnormal. They are separated from their 
parents during a considerable part of 
their early and youthful life, especially 
from the father who is away from home 
or away from the family a considerable 
portion of his time. While the family is 
at the rest station at Kodai Kanal, par- 
ents and children can be together, but this 
is only a few weeks during the year. At 
other times the mother may remain with 
the children at the rest station or the chil- 
dren may be left in the hills to attend a 
school while the parents return to the 
plains for their mission work. During a 
period of approximately nine months in 
the year children of school age, at least, 


are not with their parents. 

The education, therefore, of the mission- 
ary children is always a problem. They 
cannot be turned into the village schools 
with the native children, not that they 
could not associate with these children, but 
the heat and other physical conditions un- 
der which they would have to live and 
study would be extremely difficult and 
hazardous to the life and health of the 
missionaries’ children. Provision has 
been made for the education of the mis- 
sionaries’ children at Kodai Kanal, the 
hill station where the climate is rather 
pleasant the year round, and where the 
children can go to school under conditions 
somewhat similiar to those prevailing in 
the home land.... 

When we remember that in the children 
of our missionaries we have growing up 
in India a group larger than the number 
of missionaries we have sent to that coun- 
try, we look with hope and considerable 
reassurance into the future. We recog- 


nize that this rising generation of children 
will know India better than the generation 
now laboring there, and that among them 
will grow up men and women who will be 
ready and willing to take up the work 
their aging parents will be compelled to 
relinquish. Let us in the home land not 
forget, nor minimize, the importance of 
the lives of these boys and girls born to 
our missionaries in India. They probably 
constitute the nucleus of the hope set be- 
fore us that some day we shall see the 
conqugest for Christ of that portion of 
the India field entrusted to our care. And 
what may be said of the children of our 
group of missionaries in India may be 
said of the children of any group whose 
parents are giving themselves wholly to 
spreading the gospel in the heathen world. 


THREE SUITS OF CLOTHES 


A young woman in England wanted to 
be a Sunday school teacher. She went 
around among the ragged boys of the 
street and picked up a class to teach. 

“Robert,” she said to one of them, “if 
you will come to my Sunday school class, 
we will give you a suit.” 

Robert came, got his suit, and then 
stayed away till his suit was worn out. 
The teacher visited him and promised him 
another suit. " 

Robert came, got his second suit, and 
stayed away again till it was worn out. 

The young teacher did not lose patience. 
She went to see him the third time. She 
promised him a third suit. 

Robert came the third time, and got a 
suit. The next Sunday she went to his 
house, and called for him, to get him to 
come with her. She did that the next Sun- 
day also, and the next. On the fourth 
Sunday he came by himself, and from then 
on kept coming. 

But soon it was a different Robert. He 
was no more a tough and dirty street rat. 
He came to love the Lord Jesus, came to 
be kind and useful. 

When he was grown, he even came to be 
a minister, a missionary, the great first 
missionary to China, who first translated 
the Bible into the language of the Chinese. 

—T he Children’s Hour. 
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HE LEARNED TO READ 


EMMA JOHNSON 


One of our Christian young men in 
Rentichintala with a book in his hand paid 
me a surprise visit one evening. He 
bowed, saluted me with a “Salaam,” and 
informed me that he had come to request 
me to teach him how to read so that he 
could read the Bible and conduct family 
prayers daily in his little home. Of course, 
he was not turned away and he got his 
first lesson immediately. ‘Each one teach 
one” is a motto of our Church in India, 
and this opportunity to teach was wel- 
comed. What moved this young man to 
come so earnestly and unexpectedly? His 
story is of interest to those of us who are 
realizing that an illiterate church is a 
weak church and are endeavoring to teach 
our Christians to read so that they may 
read the Bible for themselves. It is not 
a difficult task to teach adults how to read 
but it is our aim to create in them a desire 
to read God’s Word, as the story of John 
illustrates. 

John was one of the pugnacious and 
troublesome young men of the congrega- 
tion. The pastor said that he would fight 
at the least provocation. One day he was 
stricken with a terrible eye disease which 
was excruciatingly painful and which 
lasted a month. In agony and despera- 
tion, almost blind, he sent for the pastor 
requesting him to pray for his recovery. 
The pastor came, prayed, and went away. 
The prayer was answered and John began 
to recover. With his recovery came a 
realization of why God had given him eyes 
and a great desire to learn to read the 
Word of God. So one night he came with 
a book in hand, a changed John, mild and 
gentle, prayerfully and earnestly seeking 
to behold wondrous things out of God’s 
Law. 

The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in India has realized the impor- 
tance of each member reading the Word 
of God for himself. As a Centenary proj- 
ect, we are endeavoring to inspire every 
member to attain this goal. However, 
after one hundred years, the task is a 
colossal one. Statistics tells us that the 
Christian community of six million out of 


three hundred and fifty-three million has 
a much higher percentage of literacy than 
any other community except the Parsees 
and Jews, both very small groups. The 
literacy percentage, however, for the total 
Christian community is only twenty-eight 
per cent. The literacy membership for 
our own church membership in 1938 was 
21.8 per cent, in 1939 24.6 per cent, and 
in 1940, 28.2 per cent. This increase is a 
cause of rejoicing and we continue to go 
forward.—The Foreign Missionary. 


A SECOND CHANCE 
EMMA K. BAER 


Ramaswami was a boatman on a canal 
in Tenali County (Taluk). Some time ago 
the gospel was preached in his village and 
some of his family believed and were bap- 
tized. But Ramaswami would have none 
of that. He preferred to hold fast his be- 
lief in the god Rama. He rejoiced in the 
feast days when Rama was honored. His 
heart was not yet opened to the truth. 
His eyes were blind. While he was thus 
dwelling in darkness a wonderful experi- 
ence came to him. 

Our Bible woman, Soubhagyamma, and 
her helper, Tirapathamma were traveling 
on that canal. Their work was to visit 
Hindu homes where there is a resident 
Bible woman, and examine the work done. 
It was rainy season and the village streets 
were almost impassable. It is very diffi- 
cult to pick one’s way through such sticky 
mud. They reached the passenger boat 
harbor after the boat for Mandur had 
gone. “What to do?” was the question. 
There was only one thing they could do. 
They must ask for transportation on a 
freight boat leaving that forenoon. Thus 
they decided to travel on Ramaswami’s 
boat. The accommodations were not good. 
The women were very tired, and a bit dis- 
appointed. They did not yet know what 
a work God had for them to do on that 
freight boat. 

Ramaswami had plenty of leisure that 
morning. As he puttered about his work, 
our two messengers of truth began sing- 
ing song's of praise to the Lord Jesus and 
telling the story of Jesus, in song. As 
they sang, he listened. Then they opened 
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conversation with him. They learned that 
he had heard this news before, and that 
several brothers had become Christians. 
So Soubhagyamma explained the Way to 
him very definitely. As she showed him 
clearly that the Lord Jesus is his Savior, 
and the Savior of the whole world, God 
opened his heart to receive Him. His 
faith in Rama vanished. He promised to 
trust Jesus only, and to ask baptism on 
his return to his village. 

With what joy our two women returned 
to Tenali, and reported to me that blessed 
day’s work—a soul led out of darkness 
into the Kingdom of light and love! Then 
with grateful hearts they understood why 
God had guided them to miss their boat 
so that they might become His ambassa- 
dors of truth to Ramaswami, and thus win 
his heart to Christ—The Foreign Mis- 
sionary. 


WAR AND MISSION WORK 
Vast Disturbance in Pacific 

Mission bodies generally are much con- 
cerned about what is happening to the 
native peoples in Pacific areas occupied 
by the Japanese. 

The Newcastle Diocesan Synod has 
urged the Australian Prime Minister to 
arrange for aeroplanes to distribute leaf- 
lets over native areas in enemy territory, 
printed in the native languages, explain- 
ing the withdrawal of the Europeans, and 
informing the natives that the Europeans 
now are fighting the Japanese, and will 
return and continue their educational and 
medical work. 

Some speakers feared that the with- 
drawal of the Europeans, in the face of 
the Japanese, would undo much of the 
good work done during the past quarter- 
century.—Pacific Islands Monthly. 


INDIA STATION REPORTS LACKING 

The reports of the various mission sta- 
tions in India for 1941 are still lacking. 
With incoming foreign mail having to pass 
through the hands of censors, with dis- 
ruption of regular oceanic mail carrying 
facilities it is understandable that our 
missionaries’ reports have not been re- 
ceived. This will explain, to some degree, 
the absence of India news and stories from 
the columns of the Lutheran Missionary. 


NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


We are still watchfully hoping and 
waiting for the opportunity to swing into 
action once more and get some Christmas 
Cheer moving to our Lutheran Mission 
Madang. We are sure that many of our 
friends are in the same mood. It’s all that 
we can do at the present time for there is 
no hope of sending Christmas Cheer as 
long as the war in the Pacific continues. 
It hurts us to think how hard it must be 
for our missionaries to see the supplies 
they have on hand dwindle and know 
there’s no hope of getting some more to 
take their place. 

The wives of our missionaries who were 
evacuated to Australia last winter around 
Christmas time have taken time out to 
write about the gifts they received with 
the Christmas Cheer. But most of them 
had very little time to enjoy the things 
sent for the stations and for the Christian 
natives because they had to leave the 
country. 

Mrs. John Mager, whose husband 
teaches at the Central Lutheran School 
at Amron in New Guinea, states in a let- 
ter written from Australia, “First I want 
to thank you for the lovely and useful 
Christmas gifts you sent me.... Now we 
had to leave all those lovely and useful 
gifts behind in New Guinea. We grow 
sick at heart when we think of it. We 
could use so many of those thing's here in 
Australia now. We are thankful that we 
had the pleasure to open all those boxes 
and distribute the gifts to our native help- 
ers and teachers and to the stations and 
individuals.” 

“We also thank our dear Lord that our 
men were allowed to remain at their posts. 
We hope and pray that He will keep His 
protecting hand over them and over our 
native Christians and keep them safe from 
danger and harm so they can carry on the 
work for Christ in New Guinea.” 

“The evening before I left my New 
Guinea home the school boys came to the 
house and sang a couple of hymns and two 
of the teachers gave touching farewell 
talks and they prayed for me and for my 
husband and for themselves and then Los, 
our Graged teacher, sang a solo, “God Be 
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With You Till We Meet Again.” Of 
course, he sang it in the Graged language. 
Then all the school boys shook hands with 
me. I surely was impressed by this fare- 
well and my thoughts go back to that eve- 
ning often.” 

Mrs. Mager closes her letter with the 
words, ‘‘We will put our trust in God; He 
will take care of His own.” 

Pray that our Lutheran Mission Ma- 
dang be preserved in these trying times 
and also remember the missionary women 
in your prayers that they soon will be able 
to go back to New Guinea and again join 
their husbands in the work they all love 


so much. 
Mrs. R. TAEUBER, 


1313 Earl Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ARE YOU IN GOOD HEALTH? 

If you are in good health you will not 
ask, “How often do I have to eat?” It’s 
the sick man who does not want to eat. 
The healthy man gets hungry and wants 
to eat. 

Judging from the foregoing, what kind 
of a Christian is it that inquires, “How 
often do I have to go to church?” Yes, 
you’re right. Who speaks thus is a Chris- 
tian in bad spiritual health. He’d better 
hasten to the Great Physician for treat- 
ment. 


MANY a young man thinks that “Life 
Begins at Forty” refers to a Christian life 
of godliness. Such young men, when they 
are forty, will find that they are dead, 
spiritually. The Christian life does not 
begin at forty—it begins at the cradle 
with baptism, it continues during child- 
hood and all through our earthly ex- 
istence. 


“CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP is still the 
dynamite that can blow to pieces the bonds 
of sin, of social injustice, of absolute na- 
tionalism and class distinction, and cre- 
ate a real Christian society.” 


THE WAR has not cancelled Christ’s mis- 
sionary command. It still reads, “Go ye.” 


HOW THE GOSPEL IS TAUGHT TO 
THE PAPUANS IN NEW GUINEA 


By THE REv. E. F. HANNEMANN 


We teach the Papuans in New Guinea 
the gospel collectively, that is, we teach 
them by tribes, by villages and by clans. 
The individual is but an infinitesimal part 
of the whole, without independence and 
self-sufficiency. The group represents the 
mores and the voice of the people. The 
folkways and mores of the Papuans have 
been quite static and indivisible in past 
centuries. Although the Papuans’ mate- 
rial culture has constantly undergone 
changes, the social and kinship system, 
and the outlook upon life in general, has 
changed very little. In those spheres in- 
dividual initiative and ingenuity is not 
permissible. If a new custom should be 
invented by an individual, the custom must 
first go through the collective body and 
receive its sanction before the new folk- 
way may be adopted and practiced. 

In teaching the gospel it is important to 
know the relative influence and prestige 
of the various groups. This knowledge 
saves the missionaries from pitfalls. In- 
stead of approaching any little group or 
village, the missionary will first try to 
contact the “elite.” Moreover, the mis- 
sionary will not endeavor to pluck out, as 
it were, a few individuals from the tribe 
and teach them, but he will rather try to 
gain the willingness of the whole tribe or 
of the whole village and have them adopt 
Christianity as a unit. 

The Papuan individual is beholden to 
the larger group for his cue, his permits, 
his “license” and his orders. The group, 
in turn, will stand by the individual in 
time of stress and need. To disobey the 
will and behests of the group would mean 
the severing of oneself from its protec- 
tion. 

At Bogadjim an individual houseboy 
was instructed and baptized by one of the 
pioneer missionaries, but the boy’s Chris- 
tianity was very ineffectual in that his 
people forbade him to come to see them. 
Again, three Rai Coast boys were re- 
eruited for school training at Graged by 
one of the early missionaries. These boys, 
although they completed their training 
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under the missionary, could not cope with 
the social strength of their elders, rela- 
tives and tribesmen. Their school houses 
remained unused and fell into disrepair. 
Not until the Rai Coast as such was will- 
ing to become Christian, was Christianity 
given an opportunity to flourish in that 
part of our Madang Mission. 

It is not wise to accept even a good- 
sized minority and to baptize them while 
the majority are opposed to the gospel. 
This was done, for example, at Graged. 
Sixteen adults were baptized there while 
heathenism in that locality was perfectly 
intact. The fact was that these natives 
desired to please the missionary by ask- 
ing for instruction and baptism, but the 
aftermath was not so pleasing. They 
lacked strength to maintain themselves 
against their pagan fellow-villagers. The 
small group of Christians proved to be 
neither a “light” nor “salt,’”’ but rather 
fused again with friends and relatives. 

The use of this collective method does 
not preclude the individual approach. 
After a certain circuit or tribe has made 
Christianity its own both black and white 
missionaries are in duty bound to deal 
with individuals, for only if the individ- 
uals themselves are well-grounded in 
the “new custom” of Christianity can 
one expect to have a strong native con- 
gregation. However, the individual na- 
tive is never made to feel, contrary to his 
God-given social system, that he is a self- 
sufficient entity. On the contrary, the 
missionary, although he listens to the na- 
tive’s life history or to his confession, re- 
lates these facts to the understanding of 
the group. 

More could be said about teaching 
Papuans the gospel. It would be worth 
your while to procure Missionary F. KE. 
Pietz’s “Christianizing New Guinea.” You 
may order a copy from Dr. F. Braun, 57 
East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 


TEMPTATIONS are sure to ring your 
door bell, but it is your fault if you ask 
them to stay for dinner. 


WHY DON’T the people who hate the 
church move where there is no church? 


MISSIONARY 


MRS. WELSCH’S STORY OF HER 
EVACUATION FROM NEW GUINEA 


In June, 1941, we moved from Begesin 
to the newly erected station, Kasual, sit- 
uated four hours farther inland. Six 
months later, December 19, my husband 
and Nagi (a native adopted son who is 
now thirteen years old) left Kasual to 
meet some company we expected for 
Christmas. I was working hard putting 
the finishing touches to our primitive home 
in anticipation of entertaining my first 
guests. While thus busily engaged the 
girls rushed in and excitedly called, 
“Mother, come quickly, there is an air- 
plane flying low and coming still lower.” 
When I looked it was circling overhead 
and I thought it must have a passenger 
interested in missions and was flying low 
in greeting, but all at once I noticed that 
a small parcel had been dropped. This 
happened twice and when those in the air- 
plane saw that we noticed it they flew off. 

The parcels were weighted with stones 
and both contained orders from the goy- 
ernment that I should come to Madang 
at once in order to be evacuated. In my 
excitement I could not grasp the full 
meaning. I sent the government order 
and a note after my husband, but he knew 
the government order before my message 
reached him. He had been met by a mes- 
senger sent by Dr. Braun from Amele 
with the same order. 

In the meanwhile I was anxiously 
awaiting my husband’s return. At last I 
saw Nagi reluctantly appearing. He 
seemed to shun me and when I called to 
him he burst into tears and cried, “Oh 
mama, your visitors are not coming, but 
you—you have to go away.” Even then 
I thought he was mistaken, but shortly 
my husband appeared looking sad and 
grief-stricken and then my heart told me 
it must indeed be true. The shock was 
almost more than I could stand, but my 
husband and I were granted the courage 
we asked for in prayer. 

On Saturday before I left we packed 
the Christmas parcels for the native 
teachers and helpers. Sunday I went to 
church. The church service was over. I 
had hoped against hope that the govern- 
ment orders would be cancelled and I 
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might be able to stay. The natives could 
not grasp the reason I had to leave them. 
Oh, what sobbing, weeping and moaning 
there was when farewells had to be said. 
They crowded about and I wept with them. 
Most of them went with me weeping and 
lamenting for the first hour from Kasual. 
How my heart ached when finally the time 
of parting came! 


The time of my departure was in the 
midst of the rainy season. On account 
of the terrible drought in New Guinea last 
year I had seen the Maspin River only in 
an almost dry state. I was amazed to see 
it transformed into a swiftly rushing tor- 
rent, and my heart sank at the thought 
of having to cross it. Early in the morn- 
ing the native men had felled a tree across 
the river to serve as a bridge. Trembling- 
ly I attempted to cross it in the usual man- 
ner, walking across with my hands resting 
upon the shoulders of a native. After a 
few steps the rushing and seething water 
below turned me giddy and I called out 
to the native to crouch down. Supported 
mainly by the native I finally slithered 
across. In the next one-and-a-half days 
of this journey there were still twenty 
more rivers to be crossed and all of them 
at flood stage and all of them dangerous. 


At sunset we reached Begesin. The na- 
tives were waiting for us and after a hasty 
meal we tried to explain matters to them 
and to soothe them until late in the night. 

The rain fell heavily during the night 
but we had to start for Amele the next 
morning. Even in the dry season it is a 
strenuous march, but during the rainy 
season it is an ordeal. We took a horse 
but there were so many detours we had to 
walk most of the way. Big trees were 
uprooted by the rain and their trunks 
crossed the path and we had to climb over 
them. There were steep mountains to be 
crossed and the soil was so rain-soaked 
that it was more a matter of sliding and 
slipping than of walking. It was almost 
more than my strength could endure. 
Walking through marshes during the 
rainy spell is beyond description. 

After seven hours of such strenuous 
travel we reached Ouba completely ex- 
hausted and spent the night there. The 
next morning while on our way a messen- 


ger came from Dr. Braun urging us to 
hurry because the government official at 
Madang was getting impatient at my de- 
lay. I had been ordered to be at Madang 
on Tuesday, December 23 and this was 
Tuesday and we were still on the way. 


Lack of space forbids to give an account 
of the rest of the journey to Madang 
where together with Mesdames Fliehler, 
Mild, and Schamann I was taken aboard 
an airplane for Salamaua and from thence 
to Port Moresby. It was near midnight 
when we four women were taken by car 
to a very modern house where we entered. 
We felt somewhat scared when we saw 
four gentlemen sitting around a table on 
which stood a bottle of whiskey. They of- 
fered us a drink and a smoke, but they did 
not seem surprised, however, when we de- 
clined both. One of the gentlemen came 
forward and said, “Ladies, lama bachelor 
and the owner of this house which I place 
at your service. The boy is heating wa- 
ter for a bath and my friends and I will 
leave as soon as we have finished supper.” 
This they did. We appreciated the bath 
and the fine bedrooms, but before we went 
to sleep we softly sang in German, “Holy 
Night! Silent Night,” thus not entirely 
omitting the observance of Christmas Eve. 

We had been told that we would be 
taken for breakfast to the Hotel Papua, 
but nobody called for us. About nine 
o’clock the owner of the house came and 
was evidently much surprised to see his 
uninvited guests still present. Neverthe- 
less, like a true gentleman, he assured us 
we were welcome to stay on and he gave 
his boy orders to attend to our needs. Be- 
fore long we had an appetizing breakfast. 
Later in the morning a messenger brought 
us a basket of fruit and half a Christmas 
eake with a card attached on which was 
written, “From the four bachelors who 
wish the ladies a Merry Christmas.” Sev- 
eral times during the day our host in- 
quired by a subaltern whether his house 
boy was satisfactorily attending to our 
needs. 

In the afternoon we strolled to the Hotel 
Papua which was some distance from 
where we had been accommodated. That 
night we spent at the hotel and early the 
next morning we took a plane from Port 
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Moresby to Australia, a flight of three 
hours’ duration. 

In Australia we landed at Cairns and 
after our passports were checked we were 
taken to a hotel which was very much 
overcrowded. On Sunday we attended 
church services and on Monday entrained 
for Brisbane where we arrived about 
Wednesday noon. At Brisbane Mrs. 
Theile and several ministers welcomed us 
and escorted us to a hall for a lunch where 
the children of our party were treated for 
their tropical sores and their wounds 
bandaged by volunteer lady helpers. Here 
we were told of plans to give us temporary 
homes. I was scheduled to be billetted at 
Murtoa, Victoria. That night we left by 
train about seven o’clock to continue our 
journey south, arriving in Sydney the 
next morning. At night we boarded the 
Spirit of Progress, a fast train from Syd- 
ney to Melbourne. We came to Melbourne 
at one o’clock the next afternoon and 
shortly after I took another train to my 
temporary home here at Murtoa. At Mur- 
toa we were welcomed by the Rey. Larsen. 


My heart is full of thanks to God that 
I have found a home with the friends 
whom I had previously known only 
through correspondence. God has indéed 
been a God of mercy and love to give us 
homeless women this haven of rest. May 
we ever be thankful to the Giver and await 
in patience His time for the return to the 
work dear to us in far away New Guinea. 


A NEW GUINEA BABY 


The name of this baby was Daningnau. 
The little boy was only a few hours old 
when his mother died. He surely needed 
her since he was still so small and helpless. 
His father did not know what to do with 
such a little fellow. The sister he had did 
not know much about it either. 

The missionary at Heldsbach heard that 
Daningnau had lost his mother, and Miss 
Keppler on Sattelberg also heard it. Miss 
Keppler said, “I will get Daningnau and 
take care of him till he is bigger; then his 
father can have him again.” When he is 
about three years old, when he can eat 
alone—whatever is on the table, when it is 
no longer necessary to feed him, and when 


he can jump around, he can go back to 
his home, thought Miss Keppler. 

Daningnau had a good time with his 
new mother, and he gave her much pleas- 
ure too. First of all, he became a regular 
little Papuan — brownish-black as they 
all are. When his mother died he was 
white as yet. All Papuan babies are born 
white and turn brown a few days later. 
That is why the New Guinea mothers were 
all excited when the first missionary baby 
was born. They wondered if it would re- 
main white. Every day they came and 
asked to see it. When they left again, 
each said to the others, “It is still white.” 
—But Daningnau grew darker and darker 
until he was just a little bit taller and 
heavier. Then he acted just as cunningly 
as little American babies do. The little 
brown fellow began to play with his little 
brown fingers and toes. He slept and 
laughed and drank and cried and slept 
again. He grew round and fat, and every 
day he grew just a little bigger and 
heavier. 

Pretty soon he got regular wooly 
Papuan hair, just as curly as can be. He 
tried to sit up. First he raised his head 
just a little bit; then he caught hold of his 
basket with his fat brown hands and tried 
and tried to sit up. At last, when he was 
eleven months old, he sat up straight. 

By that time he had several teeth. One 
little tooth peeped through just a little, 
then it came out snowy white, and before 
long another followed. When he had two, 
he chewed on his crust of bread and did 
not worry about a thing. 

One thing that had often made Daning- 
nau laugh was the pretty white parrot of 
Missionary Keysser. This parrot used to 
hop around the whole place, but he could 
not fly away because his wings were 
clipped. When the church bell rang, the 
parrot cried, “Mote mitifico.’ That 
meant, “Boys, go to church!” When the 
little brown girls up there laughed, the 
parrot laughed too. And when the chick- 
ens cackled he cackled too. No wonder 
that little Daningnau laughed at him. 

Little Daningnau is not a heathen. The 
missionary baptized him. Now the little 
boy is a Christian child. He was not the 
only child, nor the only Christian child 
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at Sattelberg station. There was little 
black Hanneri, and Lohea Hoh, and Jutta 
Keysser. They were all older than Dan- 
ingnau, but he grew right along until he 
was big enough to go home to his father 
and sister.—From Kleine Geschichten, tr. 
by W.A. F. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 


The other day a letter, written by Mis- 
sionary Wilber H. Wenz on May 28, 1942, 
was received here, in which he says: 
“Those of our staff living near Madang 
are all well but we have no communica- 
tion with those farther away. There is 
work to do and insofar as possible, we 
are trying to do it. Last week it was 
my privilege to attend a baptism and 
confirmation service at Silopi (9 hours 
from Nobonob). 120 accepted Christ at 
this service. In other places many are 
falling away. Satan seems to be work- 
ing overtime these days and one can 
clearly see the fruits of his work. But 
God is also busy and our strong ally.” 


Another letter of April 18, 1942, writ- 
ten by Missionary William H. Siemers, 
reached us at the same time Mr. Wenz’ 
letter arrived. The censor cut much of 
it away. We cull the following: “It 
seems we are in a kind of ‘no man’s land’ 
at present. No ship has called at... 
(the name is cut out, no doubt Madang 


is meant) since December 10, 1941. Re- 
ceived a little air mail since then.” ... 
“We men folks here in the... (we in- 


sert the word Madang) district are still 
all on our stations. ... We have plenty 
to eat. Until now we even have always 
had bread, but I think we will soon have 
to do without that. There is not much 
flour left. I think we will have enough 
other things to eat, things which we can 
raise right here. . . . The Lord is good 
and I feel as though I can never thank 
Him enough for all that we are still en- 
joying here, and above all that my work 
is still in the line of construction instead 
of destruction. ... Brother Krebs has a 
radio and we always get the war news. 
Of course, a little of it we didn’t have 
to get over the radio; we were eyewit- 
nesses to that.” 


A letter was also received from Dr. 
Theile which he wrote in August 5 while 
still, or rather again, on his back in the 
hospital. He had a letter from Captain 
F. Radke, dated May 28, informing him 
that all members were at their posts and 
were attending to their duties. His let- 
ter substantiates the information which 
reached us from other sources that there 
were enough provisions to last them for 
a long time. His letter also contained 
the good news that he had recovered 
from an operation at the hospital and 
was back at his home (Nazadamon). 


From a letter also written the end of 
May by Superintendent Paul Fliehler to 
Director Theile, we learn that Missionary 
Bartelsmeier had to spend some time at 
our hospital. He, as well as Sister 
Kroeger who also had suffered from a 
similar infection, has recovered. We 
quote from his letter: “We are extremely 
thankful to the Lord that we are all per- 
mitted to continue in our labors and that 
He has blessed us with health. . .. The 
Lord provides all we need. Humanly 
speaking we can easily go on for a year 
without outside help, and after that we 
could still carry on without cause for 
worry. ... If it is possible, please let our 
Board of Foreign Missions known that to 
date Lutheran Mission Madang members 
are at their posts and are all well.” At 
that time Superintendent Fliehler did 
not know what had become of Mission- 
aries Pietz, Ackermann, Boettcher and 
Dr. Agnes Hoeger. We hope the infor- 
mation has reached our brethren at Ma- 
dang by now that their co-laborers who 
were substituting at Finschhafen have all 
reached their destinations in Australia 
and the U. 8. A. safely. 

Asaloca is one of the far-inland sta- 
tions of the Finschhafen district taken 
over by our Mission. Brother E. P. Hel- 
big, an old and experienced lay mission- 
ary, informed his wife in Australia on 
June 18 that he was well and was carry- 
ing on with the aid of his helpers as 
usual. The station experienced a severe 
earthquake which shook the house but 
caused no real damage. 

We join Dr. Theile when, in closing his 
letter, he says: “We commend all our 
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brethren and sisters in New Guinea unto 
the safe-keeping of our Lord and Mas- 
ter.” But we add, may God also keep 
and protect our friend and brother, Dr. 
Theile, under His wings of grace and 
love.—R. T. 


ZULU BELIEFS CONCERNING 
DREAMS AND SPIRIT WORLD 


By A. S. BURGESS 


The Zulus think that when a person 
sleeps, his spirit is temporarily absent 
from his body and wanders around from 
place to place and speaks with absent 
members of the family. For that reason 
they are very careful to awaken a person 
slowly out of sleep lest his body may 
awaken and the spirit still be wandering 
around and not return to its habitation. 

Dreams are considered to be one of the 
common ways for the ancestral spirits 
to manifest themselves to those who are 
living. A man may be out on a hunting 
trip and then dream that a relative has 
died. He must then stop hunting imme- 
diately and go home to find out whether 
or not it is true. He may dream that a 
snake came to him and told him that the 
snake he killed the previous day was his 
own grandfather and that the spirit was 
exceedingly angry with him for this 
wrong done it. An ox must be killed 
without delay to appease the spirit’s an- 
ger. 

Sometimes the Zulu wishes to prevent 
the spirits from visiting him with 
dreams. To accomplish this he chews up 
sticks of charm medicine in his mouth, 
spits upon a piece of wood and throws it 
over his back without looking. If that 
does not stop the bad dreams, he appeals 
to an isanusi to compel the spirit to enter 
into an ant heap. Usually the people like 
to have dreams and will frequently place 
offerings at the top of their heads at 
night to entice the spirits to come and to 
speak to them while they sleep. 

The Zulus find it difficult to explain 
why a spirit can appear in the form of 
a snake, which they see with their own 
eyes when they are awake and the fact 
that the spirits appear to them as human 


beings when they dream about them. 
When pressed for an answer about it or 
about many other religious customs, they 
usually reply: “the great “isanusi” says 
so and it must be true.” To delve deeper 
into the mysteries of the human soul and 
the reasons for their religious practices, 
does not interest them. The diviner 
knows it all and if he does not know, he 
can ask the ancestral spirits. 


Location of the Spirit 


There is considerable confusion among 
the Zulus as to the location of the spirit 
world. It is generally agreed that it is 
under the ground. In the primitive re- 
ligions, of practically every race, it is 
rare to find the belief that the souls of 
their departed go up into a heaven in the 
sky. The spirits of their dead enter in 
and go out through the grave. There is 
another way of entering the spirit world 
and that is over the rim of the earth. 
The west coast natives thought that the 
white people who came to their shores 
by way of the sea, traveled over this rim 
when they came to them. Their white 
faces also confirmed this belief, and in- 
deed, did not the white people have an 
amazing amount of money and were they 
not skilled in the art of magic? 

An ancient legend in Zulu folklore 
sheds some light on their idea of the 
abode of the deceased. It seems that 
there were two men who decided to ex- 
plore the place of the departed spirits. 
“One was a hunter, Umkatshana by 
name, whose dogs drove a buck into a 
cave and pursued it. He followed the 
dogs, nothing daunted, and went on and 
on till he came to a place where the Aba- 
panzi (underground folk) were dwelling. 
Fortunately he found some of his old 
friends among the Abapanzi, and they 
bade him return home—which he did. I 
suppose, else we should never have had 
his story. 

“The other man, if he were another, 
chased a poreupine which had been spoil- 
ing his garden. The porcupine scuttled 
into a hole, and the man went after it 
in hot pursuit. He found it dark in there 
till his eyes became used to the gloom and 
he pressed forward. He reached a pool 
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which stretched from one side of the tun- 
nel to the other, except for a narrow 
ledge; but he was not balked. He crept 
cautiously along the brink and still kept 
on his way. When night came he slept 
upon his track and pushed on in the 
morning. After crossing a river, he saw 
that it was growing lighter ahead, and 
soon he heard dogs barking and children 
crying, and he came upon a village. It 
was now time to be discreet, and he re- 
traced his steps, walking backward, wily 
man, so as to mislead any vagrant 
dweller in the underworld who should 
happen upon his spoor. At last he came 
out again through the hole by which he 
entered.” Another Zulu in recounting 
this story stated that the hunter saw 
large granaries of food and an abund- 
ance of white cattle running about the 
village. The people were well-fed and in 
happy circumstances.—The Missionary. 


WHY HAS GOD BROUGHT 
THE JEWS TO AMERICA? 


In 1942, when the Spanish Inquisition 
was at its height, Jews were tortured or 
expelled from that country with extreme 
severity. A tradition tells us that in 
that year one Jew traveled with Colum- 
bus to America acting as interpreter and 
helper. When land was discovered, and 
Columbus asked the Spanish Jew to name 
his reward, he stated only a desire to 
remain in this land where strangers were 
made welcome. 


At present some European dictators are 
destroying Jews with heartless barbarity. 
But the doors of America have opened 
to some of the suffering, outcast Jews. 
The United States has about one-third 
of the Jewish population of the world, 
over 5,000,000. Its Jewish population is 
about half the total Jewish population of 
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Europe. Almost half of America’s Jews 
live within the metropolitan area of New 
York City. Why has God brought His 
people together in this way? 

They have an opportunity here to make 
a living on a par with people of other 
races. Does God care for their material 
welfare? They can become great in 
many avenues of world prominence. Is 
that what God has chosen for His people? 

Now their prominence in this world, 
their safety even, is very uncertain and 
fleeting. But the Lord yearns with a 
breaking heart for His people. His voice 
through the prophet Hosea cried, “How 
shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall 
I deliver thee, Israel? . .. mine heart is 
turned within me, my repentings are kin- 
dled together,” He has brought many to 
America where there is an open Bible 
and freedom of worship, where there are 
men and women who know and love Him. 
He is calling on you to carry the message 
of peace to His people. 

—The Jew and Palestine News. 


GOD PERMITS no isolationism, no neu- 
trality: we either are with Him or against 
Him. “He that is not with Me is against 
Me.” 


NEARLY ALWAYS the man who has an 
exalted opinion of himself is a poor judge 
of human nature. 
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for Medical Student een 19.02 
Grace Lutheran Mission Society, Saginaw, 

Michigan, for Medical Missions ...... 10.00 
Rev. R. Taeuber, St. Paul, Minnesota in 

memory of F. A. Schaffnit for Wartburg 

ER OSBUCES 5 ait oe PRR 5.00 
Mr. Fr. Kaatz. Lamberton, Minnesota, for 

Masson AUEUROTY <s:.,0 58 ee 5.00 


Aug. 31, 1942, RICHARD TAEUBER, Ex. Sec. 
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THE MISSION AUXILIARY’S 
MESSAGE TO THE CHURCH 


By PRESIDENT WM. A. FOEGE 
(This message was prepared and de- 
livered by the president of the Mission 


Auxiliary to the American Lutheran 
Church in convention at Mendota, Ill.) 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, BRETHREN IN CHRIST: 

It was during the war years a quarter 
of a century ago that THE MISSION AUX- 
ILIARY came into existence. Mission- 
minded men foresaw the emergencies that 
would confront the church after the war. 
They wanted to be ready to act when the 
war was over. They wanted the mem- 
bership of the church to be well informed 
and interested. To bring this about 
throughout the synod, that was the pur- 
pose of organizing THE MISSION AUx- 
ILIARY and publishing the mission papers. 

We are living in similar times today. 
Although seemingly some doors are 
closed to the church right now, the Lord 
is undoubtedly so directing the course of 
history that there will be wide-open doors 
for us to do mission work in the days to 
come. Many church leaders predict un- 
precedented opportunities for the spread 
of the gospel. We should get ready for 
that time now. Every member of the 
church needs to be prepared. To arouse 
new interest in missions and to prepare 
for the great tasks that lie ahead is the 
sincere aim of THE MISSION AUXILIARY 
today. We need your help to get mission 
information to our people through the 
mission papers. We look to you as in- 
terested mission friends to help bring 
about a much wider distribution of mis- 
sion papers in your congregations. 

In the mission display booth you will 
have noticed a poster calling your at- 
tention to the Mission Auxiliary Stamp 
Project. This project has just been called 
into existence. We are told that our 
church people alone cast millions of 
stamps into the waste basket every year, 
stamps which have a value of thousands 
of dollars when sold to stamp dealers. 
Therefore, every time you see a stamp 
from now on think of it as a mission 
stamp. Do not throw it away. Save it 
for the Mission Auxiliary Stamp Project, 


and send it to Mission Stamps, Wartburg 
College, Waverly, Iowa. 


-- In the near future you will receive a 


so-called stamp issue of THE LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARY (October issue is meant). It 
will bring you further information 
about the stamp project. Please give it 
your careful consideration. We invite 
the various organizations of your church 
to take an active part in this project. 

THE MISSION AUXILIARY desires to be 
active wherever its membership may be 
of the best possible service in carrying 
out the program of the church. In the 
name of the Master our helping hand is 
ever extended to the church to be of 
service. 


NEW GUINEA COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT 


When last year shortly after Pearl 
Harbor the wives and children of our 
missionaries of Lutheran Mission Ma- 
dang were taken for safety’s sake to 
Australia, it was the fond hope of every 
last one of them that this would be just 
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a short vacation and that soon they 
would be back with their dear husbands 
and in the work they love. But the weeks 
have stretched into months of waiting 
and hoping, and the months are almost 
ready to spell one year and still there 
is no hope whatever of their return. 
They feel this inactivity keenly knowing 
as they do that so much more work rests 
on the shoulders of their husbands since 
they are not there to help them and make 
their homelife pleasant. 


One of the evacuated missionaries, 
Mrs. Andrew Mild, informs us, “By this 
time you will know some of the things 
We are experiencing. But even then we 
have not forgotten the work we left be- 
hind. Though our dear ones were left 
behind, we could not so easily forget the 
work to which we gave our hearts and 
souls. We who are in such turmoil, un- 
rest and anxiety ourselves, cannot forget 
our natives who are so much more be- 
wildered by this sudden turn of affairs 
in which they find themselves and of 
which they neither know nor understand 
anything. How truly like sheep without 
shepherd they are running here and 
there, seeking answers to their questions 
and shelter from their fears. Though 
our own hearts often ache with longing 
and care for our loved ones, we pray 
that God might see fit for them to stay 
with these poor bewildered sheep. We 
know them all safe in His care and keep- 
ing. He who has given us the command, 
“Occupy till I come,” will not forget 
those that labor on. 

“Yes, six months ago (this was written 
in June, 1942), as we were being re- 
moved, everyone seemed quite encour- 
aging telling us we would be back in 
that length of time. This would only be 
a vacation. How we would have liked 
to believe that even then. Still, here we 
are today and we seem no closer to that 
hoped end. I think we have all pretty 
well gotten rid of our ‘malaria bugs’ and 
I’m sure only a faint trace of any at all 
remains of that yellow color we seem to 
acquire out in New Guinea. So if that 
is any indication of our readiness to re- 
turn there should be no doubt of it. At 
heart we are always ready and waiting. 


We hope the same can be said of our 
home church. We cannot just sit down 
and think; ‘there is nothing we can do 
now.’ Have we forgotten the power of 
prayer? Does our God who hears our 
prayers in the time of peace turn a deaf 
ear in times of strife? ‘Christians keep 
your banners waving!’ Let us not now 
close our hearts to the love and peace 
which Christ alone can give and which 
the world is trying so hard to crowd out 
with its message of hate. Pray, pray 
without ceasing! In Him alone can we 
hope; in Him alone can we find peace. 


“We have just about finished our first 
month of winter here. Every one tells 
us that it is an exceptional year for it 
truly has been quite warm—when you 
think in terms of our winter days back 
home. We haven’t been sorry though 
since the few cold days we did have gave 
us good practice in shivering, and how 
our teeth could chatter! We still have 
more of it to look forward to and if the 
prophecies come true it won’t be so pleas- 
ant. However, we’re not worrying. We’ll 
cross our bridges as we come to them. 

“... We certainly did enjoy unpacking 
the things (Christmas Cheer) and were 
overjoyed that the supplies would carry 
us a good long way since we were sure 
to be cut off sooner or later from the 
homeland. It is a comfort to us now to 
know that should our men be left to carry 
on they will have also these things to aid 
them. . . . Though things do not look 
very encouraging at present we still hope 
that some day we might have some of 
all our things we had to leave behind. 
Still, these are only material things. We 
pray more for the safety of our dear 
ones and that they might one day be 
returned to us.” 

Even though at this time we are still 
up against closed doors as far as our 
Christmas Cheer is concerned let us keep 
this project in mind so that when the 
doors do open and we can once more send 
out our Christmas Cheer we will be ready 
with many gifts to send out and to help 
our Lutheran Mission Madang. 


Mrs. R. TAEUBER, 
1813 Earl St., St. Paul, Minn., 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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MISSIONARY JOHN WACKE 
AT REST 


Missionary John Karl Heinrich Wacke, 
missionary in New Guinea, died July 7 
and was laid to rest July 10 in close 
proximity to the graves of missionaries 
Tremel and Vetter, and of Mrs. J. Flierl 
and Mrs. Panzer. 


John Wacke was the second child of 
Karl Wacke and his wife, nee Hecke, 
born at Pirnig, Silesia, Germany, Sep- 
tember 24, 1880. In 1899 he entered 
Neuendettelsau and in 1908 passed his 
examina pro ministerio and was sent to 
New Guinea. In 1909 he went to Aus- 
tralia to regain his health. While there 
he married Anna Doehler, a daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. A. Doehler. In 1910 the 
young couple went to New Guinea and 
labored there until 1923, going then on 
furlough to Australia. In 1925 they 
went back to New Guinea and worked 
until 1930 when Missionary Wacke 
seemed to be at the end of his strength. 
His health did not mend, but in spite -of 
this he and his wife went back to New 
Guinea due to a desperate need of work- 
ers in the field. In 1989 he was interned 
with other German born missionaries, but 
before he could join his fellow mission- 
aries in internment he had to spend sev- 
eral weeks in a Sydney hospital. In No- 
vember, 1941 he suffered a stroke and 
during the second stroke he passed on to 
the church triumphant. 


CHINESE SCHOOL AT MADANG 


By Mrs. THEO. RADKE 


By now the last school year seems 
like a dream from which I was most 
rudely and abruptly awakened. My roll 
call book, like everything else, was left 
behind when I was evacuated. However, 
I know that I had over twenty pupils 
ranging from five to eighteen years of 
age. Besides the Chinese I had two 
white children, the son of the police mas- 
ter at Madang and Siegfried Alt, a mis- 
sionary’s child. I could not grade the 
pupils strictly on account of the lack of 
time, but had to combine grades and 


classes as much as possible. I used text- 
books of four different grades at a time. 
The selection of material was not easy. 
I used some American, some Australian 
and some Chinese material. For arith- 
metic I chose books published in London. 
History and geography were taught from 
Chinese and Australian books. Chinese 
Civilization and geography were taught 
in English. For religious instruction the 
field conference advised Dr. M. Reu’s 
Lesson Helps. For the basic readers the 
Queensland Readers were used. The pu- 
pils simply devoured the stories. They 
could not get enough reading material. 
How excited and happy they were each 
time new books arrived! I sometimes 
wished to keep books for use in the vari- 
ous grades, but usually they begged to 
buy them until they were all sold. All 
textbooks were bought by the pupils. In 
all I taught 199 days of four hours each. 
School began February 3 and ended De- 
cember 12. On the average one hour per 
day was devoted to religious instructions. 


The Chinese wanted a longer school 
day, but since I had a house of my own 
to look after, also the Totol to provide 
with laundry and food, I could not man- 
age to teach longer than four hours per 
day. 

Last year was the first time I had 
prepared a Christmas program with my 
pupils. We had planned the Christmas 
tree celebration for December 19. At 
this time the beautiful New Testaments 
were to be given to the children. Eight- 
een children had learned to read Eng- 
lish sufficiently well to be able to read 
and understand the Bible. However, on 
December 14 the parents of my pupils 
were informed of the attack on the is- 
lands of the Pacific, and they all scat- 
tered that same day. Consequently the 
last week of school and the Christmas 
program could not be held. 


Madang had four enemy raids at the 
beginning of the year. The houses of the 
parents of my pupils were all burned. 
Our missionaries helped the Chinese to 
move to two of our mission stations, 
Amele and Amron. In all they were about 
one hundred people. They live in mis- 
sion houses and bush houses. 
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MISSION AUXILIARY STAMP 
PROJECT 
The Story of a Stamp 


By THE RrEv. H. WENDT 


Everybody likes to receive lots of mail. 
Some people get several letters daily, big 
companies many hundreds, but very few 
people look at the little stamp in the 
upper right hand corner. Hastily they 
tear or cut off that corner and damage 
the stamp, not even thinking that the 
stamp may have some value. 

A stamp has a tough life. It is made 
in Washington and has to pass through 
many processes. After the gum is af- 
fixed it is sent to some post office. The 
buyer licks the gum, places the stamp on 
a letter, then often takes his fist and 
pounds it on its face so it will stick tight- 
ly. After the postmaster has cancelled 
the stamp corner of the letter it is tied 
together with many other letters in a 
bundle, and then the many bundles are 
placed in a sack and begin the trip to 
their destinations. When the stamp 
finally carries the letter to the addressee 
it is likely torn in opening the letter and 
then cast into the waste basket. Have 
pity on that poor stamp. It has done 
its duty, but if you will give it a chance 
it is willing to do double duty. 

Help all the stamps you see to do dou- 
ble duty. 
from the envelope leaving a margin of 
about half an inch around it. Place it 
in a box and when you have a quantity 
on hand send them to Mission Stamps, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa. In 
that way your old stamps will come into 
the hands of the committee in charge of 
the Mission Auxiliary Stamp Project and 
they will sort and prepare them for sale 
to stamp dealers. The proceeds from the 
stamp. project will be invested in the mis- 
sion work of our church. 

After Jesus had fed the five thousand 
He commanded that the crumbs be gath- 
ered up that nothing might go to waste. 
Could not this same idea be applied to 
salvaging stamps for salvation of sin- 
ners? 


Tue CHURCH must send or end. 


Here’s how: cut the stamp. 


MISSION STUDIES 


How the Early Church Set Out to Win 
the World for Christ 


By THE REv. J. L. BENSON 


Introduction 


Jesus left no room for doubt that the 
gospel was for all people and that it was 
the duty of the Church to preach the 
gospel to all nations (Cf. Matt. 28:16-20, 
Acts 1:8). Nor was He slow to fulfill 
His part of the bargain; for, according 
to His promise, the Holy Spirit was 
poured upon the Church at the first 
Pentecost. The Church had its commis- 
sion and the power to fulfill the same. 
What was there now to hinder the 
Church from proclaiming the gospel to 
the ends of the earth? 

1. The Twelve Apostles, Acts 1:26 

The early church was slow in getting 
started on its world-wide mission. God 
had to send a severe persecution upon 
the church to cause it to break away 
from the confines of Jerusalem (Acts 
8). Even so, it was shackled by Jewish 
prejudices and traditions. God had to 
resort to extreme measures to convince 
Peter that the gospel was not only for 
the Jews but also for the gentiles (Acts 
10 and 11). And yet, we find that the 
twelve apostles (Acts 1:26) confined 
their missionary efforts almost entirely 
to work among the Jews in Palestine and 
in the Dispersion (I Peter 1:1 and James 
1:1). By the nature of the case it was 
almost inevitable that this be so. After 
all, their first duty was to their own peo- 


ple. “Jews first.” ‘Beginning at Jeru- 
salem and in Judea.” These were the 
Master’s orders; but it takes much 


prompting to go beyond the home bor- 
ders. 
2. The First and the Greatést 
Foreign Missionary 

The conversion of Saul, the arch 
Pharisee, the upholder of tradition, the 
defender of the orthodox Jewish faith, 
the brilliant antagonist and persecutor 
of the young Christian Church—to Paul, 
the Christian teacher, the flaming evan- 
gelist, the apostle to the Gentiles, the 
chosen vessel to bring the gospel to the 
Western nations: this is indeed the most 
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outstanding event in Christian Mission- 
ary annals (Acts 9 and. 13-29). How 
grateful we should be that Paul ees 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision” 
as so many others bearing the Christian 
name have been. One wonders why there 
was not another Paul who could have 
undertaken to do for the Orient what 
Saul of Tarsus did for the Occident. 
However, two men of his calibre and con- 
secration are seldom found in the same 
millennium. 


3. Paul’s Missionary Journeys 


Trace them on a good map. These are 
interesting studies not only for the stu- 
dent of missionary strategy but also for 
the student of geography and history. 
Notice the following: 

1. Paul had a definite call—an inner 
call confirmed by outward circumstances 
and by the action of the Church (Acts 
9 and 18). 

2. Paul did not go alone. Two or 
more traveled together. This is a good 
practice in pioneer work (Cf. Matt. 10 
and Luke 10, also Matt. 18:19). 

8. Paul was a man of prayer. He 
literally went forth to win a world for 
Christ on his knees. Hudson Taylor told 
Jonathan Goforth the first Protestant 
Missionary in Honan Province, China: 
“You have the right name. You will 
need to go forth on your knees.” 

4. Paul established self-supporting, 
self-governing, and __ self-propagating 
churches in the Near East and Europe. 
This must be the aim of every mission- 
ary. It cannot always be done with the 
speed and success that Paul had. 

5. Though Paul was a man of most 
remarkable courage and victorious faith 
he was nevertheless very human. He 
found that his Roman citizenship was 
helpful on more than one occasion. He 
was at times discouraged and felt the 
need of human sympathy. He “thanked 
God and took courage” when the Chris- 
tians of Rome met him on the Appian 
way at the close of his great career. 


Conclusion 


The early Church because it had a 
Paul and other lesser lights was indeed 
a Missionary Church. 


Questions for Discussion © 


1. The early Christians were hesitant 
about taking the gospel to the Gentiles. 
Does this hesitancy have any counterpart 
in the life of today’s Christian Church? 

2. What elements in the personality 
and character of Paul made him a good 
missionary? 

3. Did Paul follow a strategy in his 
mission to the Gentiles? If so, indicate 
what it may have been. 

4. Can a Christian or the group of 
Christians known as a congregation abide 
in Christ without being mission minded? 
Establish your reasoning. 


HALF ENOUGH WAS JUST RIGHT 


Over in New England there was a man 
who had been out of work a long time. 
At last he had only one dollar left. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God,’ he 
said to himself, “‘and all other things God 
will add.” So the next Sunday he put 
fifty cents into the church collection, and 
had fifty cents left. 

Monday morning he heard of a job in 
a town not far away. The railroad ticket 
cost one dollar, and he had only fifty 
cents. 

“See, you should have kept that dol- 
lar,” the devil whispered to him. 

But this man bought a ticket as far 
as fifty cents would take him. Then, 
with a prayer, he got off at the depot 
and started down the street, walking to 
the next town. 

He had gone not quite a block, when 
he saw a sign: “Help wanted.” It was 
a factory built next to the railroad 
tracks. He went in, and he got the job. 
And his pay at this job was five dollars 
a week more than he would have been 
paid at the other job, for which he had 
been looking. That first week’s pay not 
only gave him back his fifty cents, but 
four dollars and fifty cents besides. 

A fifty cent ticket was just right, 
wasn’t it? 

This man came to be a famous shoe 
manufacturer, and you may have heard 
of him. His name was W. L. Douglas. 

God keeps all His promises. 

—THE CHILDREN’S Hour. 
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THINGS AND CONDITIONS IN INDIA 
THAT REMIND US OF BIBLE TIMES 


BY THE RkEv. A. W. WILCH 


In many respects the missionary in In- 
dia is at a disadvantage. He is indeed 
a stranger in a strange land. He is a 
westerner suddenly transplanted into the 
orient where the language, customs and 
habits of the people are quite different 
from what he has known heretofore. Nat- 
urally he will find it rather difficult to 
readjust himself so that he can do his 
work effectively. In some respects, how- 
ever, the preacher in India has a distinct 
advantage over his fellow pastor in 
America. Even though the pastor in 
America may have grown up on a farm 
and has charge of a rural congregation, 
he may find it somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand some of the things and some of 
the conditions spoken of in the Bible. 
Much of it will always seem strange and 
foreign to him. He himself never hav- 
ing seen or experienced anything like 
that spoken of in the text will find it 
hard to get the idea across in his sermon. 
Not so the preacher in India. There he 
sees so much every day that reminds him 
of what he reads in the Bible that with 
very little effort he can imagine him- 
self being in Palestine, the land of the 
patriarchs and of the prophets, of Jesus 
and of the apostles. We would like to 
point out a few things and a few condi- 
tions in India that remind us of Bible 
times. 

Farmers Live in Villages 


Most of India’s millions live in villages, 
some of which have less than a hundred 
families. Although about 85 per cent of 
the people are farmers or farm laborers, 
they do not live on their farms, but in 
nearby villages. No doubt they prefer 
this arrangement because of the conven- 
jence and protection which it affords. 
One well will suffice for all those of the 
same caste. Tools and utensils seldom 
used can be borrowed easily from neigh- 
bors. Undoubtedly the greatest benefit 
derived from village life is the compara- 
tive safety which it gives. Thieves and 
robbers would be much more apt to en- 


ter a house. which stands by: itself than 
one which is surrounded by other houses:.: 

Very likely it was for the sake of 
safety that Lot dwelt in the wicked city- 
of Sodom rather than some distance 
away from it. And when the Lord told 
him to escape to the mountain because 
He was about to destroy the city, Lot 
begged for permission to go to a nearby 
village, Gen. 19:15-22. Evidently he was 
afraid to live by himself in the mountain. 
Travelers in Palestine and other eastern 
countries would always stop in a village 
or town for the night, and the villagers 
considered it their duty to provide lodg- 
ing for them. When Indians travel at 
night or on a lonely road they will go 
in groups, and drivers of ox earts will go 
in caravans. 


Indians Cling to Inherited Land 


To make irrigation possible the rice 
fields in India are often very small, on 
different degrees of elevation, and sepa- 
rated from each other by ridges of dirt. 
Farmers cling to their inherited plots of 
land as did the Israelites. Naboth, for 
example, would not give his vineyard to 
king Ahab even though he was offered 
a better one in exchange, because it was 
the inheritance of his fathers. 

There are no fences; stones placed a 
few rods apart mark the boundary lines. 
Often a man will move these landmarks 
a few feet and by so doing encroach upon 
his neighbor’s property. Evidently this 
illegal way of acquiring land was not 
unknown among the Israelites, for we 
read in Deut. 27:17, “Cursed be he that 
removeth his neighbor’s landmark.” 

As a rule gardens and house sites are 
enclosed with a hedge. This is done to 
keep out thieves and cattle. In Job 1:10 
we read, “Hast thou not made an hedge 
about him, and about his house, and 
about all that he hath on every side?” 
And in Matt. 21:33 we have the parable 
of the householder who planted a vine- 
yard, and hedged it round about. 


Land Is Worked by Methods That Go 
Back to Bible Times 

Plowing is done with oxen hitched to 

an implement that is little more than a 

stick of wood at the end of which there 
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is an iron point. As it takes a lot of 
scratches made lengthwise and crosswise 
to prepare the soil for the seed, one often 
sees many teams of oxen in a field fol- 
lowing each other, each team pulling one 
of these plows. This reminds us of what 


is said in I Kings 19:19, “So he departed 
thence, and found Elisha, the son of 
Shaphat, who was plowing with twelve 
yoke of oxen before him, and he with the 
twelfth.” To guide the oxen and manipu- 
late such a plow requires the undivided 
attention of an experienced man. There- 
fore, Luke 9:62, “No man, having put 
his hand to the plow and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God” is very 
appropriate in India. 


Seeding and Harvesting 
The Indian farmer does not have a 


grain drill but sows the seed broadcast. 
Jesus’ parable of the sower and the seed 


MISSIONARY 


in Matt. 13 is like a scene from every- 
day life. When the crop is ready to be 
harvested it is cut with a sickle. So 
also we read in Joel 3:18, “Put ye in the 
sickle, for the harvest is ripe.” And as 


Ruth gleaned in the field of Boaz after 


Indian Plowing 


the reapers, so poor people in India do to 
this day. 


Threshing 


The threshing floor is a clean, dry, 
hard place in the field on which the grain 
is put and then threshed by driving oxen 
over it... Very appropriately Jeremiah 
said, “The daughter of Babylon is like a 
threshing floor, it is time to thresh her, 
yet a little while and the time of her 
harvest shall come.” (Jer. 51:33. See 
also II Sam. 24:16). And the mouths 
of the oxen which tread out the grain 
are not muzzled. (I Cor. 9:9). After 
threshing the grain the straw is removed 
and the chaff is separated from the rice 
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by winnowing it with a fan, that is, by 
throwing it into the air the wind will 
blow the chaff away, but the grain will 
fall down. After seeing this, what is 
said in Psalm 1:4 is more fully appre- 
ciated, “The ungodly are not so: but are 


it says in Matt. 24:41, “Two women shall 
be grinding at the mill; the one shall be 
taken, and the other left.” From Deut. 
24:6; Job 41:24 and Matt. 18:6 we learn 
that the two stones of this mill were hard 
and heavy, and they were used by the 


Grinding at the Mill 


like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away.” So also Luke 3:17, “Whose fan 
is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and wili gather the wheat 
into his garner; but the chaff he will 
burn with fire unquenchable.” 


Milling 
The grain is ground between two hard 
stones, the upper stone revolving upon 
the lower one, and is usually turned by 
two women who sit beside it. Even as 


Israelites as they are by the people of 
India to this day. 


Sandals and Footwashing 


When working in and about the house, 
or in the fields, the Indian will be bare- 
footed, but when walking on the hot road, 
or on the thorny paths in the woods, he 
likes to wear sandals. Before entering 
the house these sandals are removed and 
the dust is washed off the feet and legs. 
Not to remove the sandals before enter- 
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ing a house, or when in the presence of 
a person of some importance, would show 
great disrespect..Therefore the Lord told 
Moses in Ex. 3:5, “Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” For an Indian 
to carry the sandals of another person is 
a most humble service and shows that he 
is regarding him as his lord. Therefore 
the Indian will get the full significance 
of John’s words as we have them in Mark 
1:7, “There cometh One mightier than I, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to stoop down and unloose.” And in Matt. 
3:11, “Whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear.” In India it is a criminal offense, 
punishable by law, to beat a person with 
a shoe, or only to threaten to do so. No 
parent would think of using a slipper 
when punishing a child. The Jews must 
have had similar ideas, for in Psalm 60:8 
we read, “Moab is my washpot; over Edom 
will I cast out my shoe.” 


Water Supply 


Near every Indian house there are some 
waterpots filled with water which the 
women have drawn from an open well and 
carried to the house on the hip or head. 
This reminds one of what is said in Gen. 
24:45, “Rebekah came forth with her 
pitcher (undoubtedly a waterpot) on her 
shoulder; (empty pots are usually carried 
on the shoulder) and she went down unto 
the well and drew water.” The water in 
these pots is for cooking, for washing of 
vessels, hands and feet, and for bathing. 
Visitors are welcomed by giving them ac- 
cess to this water to wash their hands and 
feet before entering the house. When 
Abraham’s servant came to Rebekah’s 
home he was welcomed by being given 
water to wash his feet and the feet of the 
men who were with him. (Gen. 24:32). 
Not to make this provision for guests 
would be in disregard to one of the im- 
portant rules of hospitality. Therefore, 
in reproving Simon, the Pharisee, Jesus 
said, “I entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me no water for my feet: but she 
hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head.” (Luke 
7:44), 


MISSIONARY 


Linear Measurements 


When we read in the Bible that Noah’s 
ark was three hundred cubits long, fifty 
cubits wide and thirty cubits high, and 
that the height of Goliath was six cubits 
and a span, most of us may have to get 
down our dictionaries to find out what 
these words mean, but in India the cubit 
(distance from the elbow to the end of the 
middle finger) and the span (distance be- 
tween the tip of the thumb and the tip of 
the little finger in the outspread hand) 
are standards of measurement to this day. 


Similarity of Indian Dress to 


Bible Times 


To protect his head and neck from the 
strong rays of the tropical sun, the mis- 
sionary in India will wear a sun helmet 
during the day, and for the same purpose 
usually a light hat in bright moonlight. 
He appreciates the words of the psalmist, 
Psalm 121:6, “The sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon by night.” The 
heathen of India observe the festival of 
the new moon each month, and on that 
day all their stores will be closed. We 
know from II Chronicles 2:4 that in ac- 
cordance with the ceremonial law, the 
Israelites also kept this feast, but after 
Christ had come they were told, “Let no 
man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath days: 
which are a shadow of things to come; 
but the body is of Christ.” (Col. 2:16, 17). 

Evidently the clothes worn by the Chil- 
dren of Israel were similar to those worn 
by the people of India to this day. The 
woman’s dress is a piece of cloth about 
seven yards in length, tied at the waist, 
and gracefully draped about the body, the 
end of which covers the head. As she goes 
about her work in the house, or in the field, 
her head is not covered, but when she 
walks on the street, or enters a public 
building, she will in modesty cover her 
head. With becoming modesty Rebekah 
covered her face when she saw Isaac 
coming, Gen. 24:65. The Indian woman 
who would appear with uncovered head 
in a meeting where men are present, 
would run the risk of being regarded 
very indecent. No doubt because this 
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idea prevailed among the Jews and early 
Christians, St. Paul commanded the 
women to cover their heads in church, 
I Cor. 11:6, 13. 

The men wear a loin cloth tied at the 
waist and coming down to the ankles. 


How Indian Men Dress 


When running or working this cloth is 
gathered at the waist so that their knees 
are clear and there is no impediment. 
When the Passover was instituted the 
Israelites were commanded, “And thus 
shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, 
your shoes on your feet, and your staff 
in your hand; and ye shall eat it in 
haste: it is the Lord’s passover,” Ex. 
12:11. They should be ready to go quick- 
ly. So also in Luke 12:35, “Let your 
loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning.” The cloth which the Indian 
man wears about his shoulders is laid 
aside while he works, as did Jesus when 
He was about to wash the feet of His 
disciples. We read in John 13:4, “He 


riseth from supper, and laid aside His 
garments; and took a towel, and girded 


Himself.” 
Lamps 


In the Indian homes we do not see 
bright electric lights, or good kerosene 
lamps as we see them in America, but 
the people of India have small oil lamps 
made of brass or tin with no chimneys. 
When they can’t afford to buy kerosene 
they will buy a cheaper oil made from 
seeds. Gideon’s men had such lamps 
within their pitchers, Judges 7:16. The 
oil in these small lamps has to be re- 
plenished every day, and the unprotected 
wicks have to be trimmed often. From 
the parable of the ten virgins in Matt. 
25:1-13 we conclude that the lamps used 
by the Jews in those days must have been 
similar to those used by the Indians to 
this day. 

Marriage Customs 

There is no courtship in India, but all 
the marriage arrangements are made by 
the parents and near relatives. The bride 
and bridegroom may not have seen each 
other before, nor are they always con- 
sulted. This reminds us of what Abra- 
ham did when he sent his servant to get 
a wife for Isaac, and the servant brought 
home Rebekah. Most probably the two 
had never seen each other. Apparently 
Laban did not consult his daughters, but 
virtually sold them to Jacob, Gen. 29:18- 
28 and Gen. 31:14, 15. Christians in 
India usually get their children’s con- 
sent, but they do all their arranging. Our 
custom of courtship seems very strange 
and rather indecent to the people of In- 
dia. It is a question whether in such 
a serious matter as marriage our system 
or their system is the better: in our sys- 
tem parents have little or nothing to say; 
in their system children have little or 
nothing to say. As did the Jews of the 
Old Testament times, so do the Indians 
have the custom of marrying relatives. 
The wives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were related to their husbands before 
they married them. 

A wedding is always a great event in 
India. Relatives and friends are invited 
to a big feast which may last for more 
than a day. There will also be music 
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and other things to entertain the guests. 
This reminds us of what is said about 
Jacob’s and Samson’s weddings in Gen. 
29:27, 28 and Judges 14:10-17. Even 
the poorest must on this occasion dress 
well and have their relatives come to the 
feast. In order to do this they will bor- 
row money to the extent of their ability 
and perhaps be in debt for the rest of 
their lives. Not to do so would be con- 
sidered a great disgrace. The Indian can 
easily understand why the mother of 
Jesus thought it would be a disgrace if 
it should be discovered that there was not 
enough wine for the guests at the wed- 
ding in Cana, John 2:1-11. 

At the time of the wedding there are 
always two processions: one group of 
relatives and friends will come from the 
house of the groom escorting him, and 
another group of relatives and friends 
will come from the house of the bride 
escorting her. The two groups will meet 
where the ceremony is to take place, and 
afterwards accompany the bridal couple 
to the house for the feast. The Jews 
must have had a similar custom, for in 
Psalm 19:5 we read, ‘‘Which is as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race.” So also in Joel 2:16b, “Let the 
bridegroom go forth of his chamber, and 
the bride out of her closet.” And in 
Matt. 25: the ten virgins spoken of in 
the parable evidently were the attendants 
of the bride who were to be ready to ac- 
company her in the procession when the 
bridegroom came for the wedding. 


Barrenness Considered a Disgrace 


Indian people regard it as a disgrace 
and as an affliction to be childless. To 
try to avoid that a heathen man will 
usually take a second wife, because he 
thinks there must be a son to perform 
the annual ceremony after his death. Our 
Indian Christians rightly regard children 
as a blessing from the Lord. As we see 
from the examples of Sarah, Rachel, 
Hannah and Elizabeth, Jewish women 
regarded it as a great disgrace to be 
childless and earnestly besought the Lord 
to remove this affliction. When the In- 
dian mother comes to church for the first 


time after the birth of her child, she 
will bring the baptized child to the altar 
and give a small gift as a thankoffering 
to the Lord. The pastor will have a 
short thanksgiving service for her, and 
she and the child will receive the Lord’s 
blessing. This very appropriate Chris- 
tian custom is somewhat like that in 
vogue among the Jews of Old Testament 
times, for example, Joseph and Mary 
brought the child Jesus to the temple, 
gave the customary offering, and received 
the blessing of Simeon. However, this 
latter was done in obedience to a Mosaic 
law; in India it’s merely a custom. 


Similarity of Languages 


Even the Telugu language which is 
spoken by the people in our India mis- 
sion field and which is one of the prin- 
cipal languages of India, seems to have 
some of the characteristics of the Old 
Testament Hebrew. In Telugu words 
the vowels are seldom written separately, 
but are usually connected with the con- 
sonants in a system of marks. Perhaps 
the vowel points in the Hebrew Bible 
served a similar purpose. When an In- 
dian makes a speech, he is apt to be 
dramatic rather than prosaic. This re- 
minds one of Nathan’s speech to David 
in II Sam. 12. When the Indian comes 
to speak to you about something of im- 
portance, he is likely to give a history 
of his life as an introduction before tak- 
ing up the matter in question. They are 
inclined to beat about the bush, trying 
to make out a strong case by presenting 
a lot of inconsequential material, rather 
than advance in a straightforward man- 
ner and at once take up the point at is- 
sue. Some of the speeches recorded in 
the Old Testament are of the same na- 
ture. To create a favorable impression 
in the mind of the listener the Indian 
is wont to assume a very humble attitude 
and refer to himself with undue modesty. 
We have an example of this kind of af- 
fected modesty in David’s speech to Saul 
in I Sam. 24:14, “After whom is the 
king of Israel come out? after whom dost 
thou pursue? after a dead dog? after a 
flea?” Their poetry, like that of the 
Hebrews, is not.intended to rhyme, and 
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the thought is concealed by using un- 
usual and difficult words and phrases. 
The reader is supposed to work over it, 
crack the nut, and then enjoy eating the 
kernel. 

These are some of the things and some 
of the conditions in India which remind 
us of Bible times. The similarity is no 
doubt due to the fact that both India 
and Palestine are eastern countries 
where people cling tenaciously to the old 
and are slow in adopting something new. 
The writer has found it very interesting 
to live and work among a people whose 
thoughts, habits and customs are so simi- 
lar to those through whom God gave His 
revelation and through whom He worked 
out His plan of salvation for all man- 
kind. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES IN 
HOMELAND MEET 


The foreign missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church in the homeland, 
together with the chairman and the ex- 
ecutive secretaries of the board of for- 
eign missions, met at Immanuel Luther- 
an Church, Compton, Illinois, on Octo- 
ber 9 and 10, 1942. After reviewing the 
present situation in India and New 
Guinea those in attendance expressed 
their appreciation of the faith and cour- 
age manifested by the personnel on the 
fields and unitedly voiced their confi- 
dence in the victorious prosecution, un- 
der God, of our foreign mission work. 
Faith in the words, “The prospects are 
as bright as the promise of God,” was 
expressed. 

In spite of great adversities, many of 
our New Guinea missionaries have been 
able to remain at their posts. Their 
perseverance and fortitude under the 
most trying conditions are shining ex- 
amples to the Church at home. 

The trust and faith of these mission- 
aries are reflected in the statements 
made by the wives whose husbands are 
still on the field in New Guinea, and by 
missionaries on furlough. “So many na- 
tives are coming to hear the gospel. So 
many boys are brought to school,” said 
one. Another made the following state- 


ment, “Our husbands would not appre- 
ciate being recalled. They are prepared 
to stay on until relief missionaries can 
be sent.” “The missionaries are the only 
white people left in the mission area 
who can give guidance and comfort to 
the distressed natives who would be as 
sheep without a shepherd without their 
missionaries.” “In these missionaries 
who stay and serve, the Christians there 
(in New Guinea) will see a living dem- 
onstration of Christian service and com- 
passion.” 

From India came this statement, 
“Please tell the people at home not to 
worry about us. We are not worrying 
and are quite all right. We are, of 
course, short-handed, but are carrying 
on, and we have every confidence that if 
undisturbed, we can do so indefinitely 
with God’s help. 

“Our greetings go out to, and our 
prayers go up for the Church at home 
which must continue to stay our hands 
in these difficult days. We have every 
confidence that the God of the Church 
who has been with us during so many 
years will not forsake us now or in the 
future, and ourselves and our future we 
trustingly place in His hands.” 

“The Church in our field is not stand- 
ing still but is carrying on the work of 
the kingdom and it is going forward.” 

In the light of these testimonies, and 
fortified by the words of Christ, “Lo, I 
am with you alway even unto the end 
of the world,’ we urge the Church to 
east aside all apathy and to keep the 
goal and ideal of our foreign mission 
work alive in the hearts and the minds 
of every member in the American Lu- 
theran Church. 


ALL IN THE DAY’S COURSE 


“Some time ago,” writes Mrs. Fr. 
(Anni) Schoettler, wife of one of our 
missionaries in New Guinea, “I asked 
my ‘house-girls’ to send some word of 
thanks for the things which they had 
received for Christmas from the people 
in America. Here is the resume of their 
efforts. From the letters of the first 
two girls you will note that they are 
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still new, or shall we say ‘green?’ The 
one girl, Kenduri, cannot write and at 
present is bending every effort to learn 
to read.” 


“O sisters in America. I want to tell 
you something! In the morning after 
we have slept and had our morning de- 
votion, I go into the kitchen, and after 
I have lighted the fire I make coffee and 
put things on the table. While they eat 
(the missionary and his family) I peel 
the potatoes. Then, after I have washed 
the dishes and dried them, I sweep the 
kitchen. Sometimes I wash up the floor 
too. But on Saturday I wash up every- 
thing after I have washed off all the 
woodwork on Friday before. I clean 
the stove on Saturday too and then I 
scour the pots. I do not know anything 
else, just this little talk came into my 
mind. I am Doah.” 


O fele Amerika! 

_ “YT want to tell you something. In the 
morning after we have risen and have 
sung, I give the chickens their feed, 
make smoke (I suppose she means that 
she builds a fire), fold our blankets, 
sweep our room, cook our food. After 
that I sweep out doors. Then I water 
the vegetables in the garden. On Fri- 
days I clean the chicken coop and after 
I have cut the grass J rake it up and 
put it into the boxes in the chicken coop. 
Then I clean up the store. Sometimes 
I straighten out our things in the ward- 
robe. This is all I know. I am Malait.” 


O Sisters Ameriga misis! 


“We say ‘thank you’ because you have 
sent us such pretty things. When we 
saw the Biblical pictures which you sent 
us, we were so very glad. For these we 
say an extra ‘thank you’ to you. O sis- 
ters, because you were thoughtful re- 
garding us you sent these things. Not 
only the teachers’ wives get some of 
these but we house-girls too. We look 
at them after we have heard God’s Word 
on Sunday and get much enjoyment from 
them. We are five girls here. Our names 
are Atun, Kusi, Malait, Doah, Keduri. 
I am Atun.” 


I Amerika Misis fele! 

“I want to speak only a little talk, 
listen to me! Here in Anni Schoettler’s 
house we are five girls. (Note inserted 
by lady of the house: ‘Just enough for 
me’). One takes care of the chickens 
and the work outdoors, two are in the 
kitchen, one sets the table, the other one 
does the cooking. Two clean the rooms. 
But that is not all why we are in this 
household. In the afternoon we have 
classes with Anni. Then we read God’s 
‘talk,’ Anni explains it to us and we lis- 


ten. We also learn the commandments 
and Anni explains them to us. On 
Thursdays we have sewing classes. 


When we are through with sewing we 
learn a song. Anni teaches us this good 
kobol (custom) ; therefore we are happy. 

I tell you this little speech; now my 
mouth knows no more. I am Kusi nugini 
malait. 

Note of the missionary’s wife: “I have 
translated these letters almost literally 
for you so you can see how these girls 
think and how far they have advanced 
in the art of letter writing. Naturally, 
the girls have a little more to do than 
what they wrote about, but apparently 
the tasks mentioned seemed the most 
important ones to them.” 


CHINESE AMBASSADOR PAYS 
RESPECT TO MISSIONS 


As an unreconstructed heathen, I wish 
to pay my respects to all the Christian 
missionary workers, Protestant or Cath- 
olic, who have aided China during these 
years of China’s war of resistance to 
aggression. Throughout these years 
many of the missions have lost their 
property and have suffered casualties in 
personnel. Their women workers have 
been sent away and have suffered great 
indignities, physical hardships and mis- 
ery because of wartime troubles. 

But as far as I know, no missionary 
worker has deserted his post whether he 
be a member of the Mission for Lepers 
or a medical missionary or a teacher in 
a mission school. Their missions have 
become centers of refuge for thousands, 
and in some cases for tens of thousands, 
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of Chinese civilian sufferers, -particular- 
ly women, children and the aged. 

It is this spirit of service, this devo- 
tion to work, this sympathy for the 
cause of China’s independence and free- 
dom that has won for them the warm 
admiration, high respect and love of the 
Chinese people. And I sincerely believe 
that it is not proselyting, but this truly 
religious spirit of service that will con- 
tinue to win the sympathy and support 
of the entire Chinese nation for the 
Christian missions in all the years to 


come. —AMBASSADOR Hu SHIH. 


RACE SUICIDE is one of the sins of 
primitive heathenism. When practiced 
in so-called Christian countries it loudly 
proclaims that there has been a great 
apostasy from Christianity and that 
heathenism has returned. —J. FLIERL. 


WHY SOME OLDER BOYS DON’T 
WANT TO STAY AT SCHOOL 


By THE Rev. H. R. HANNEMANN 


Some of our older boys don’t want to 
stay at school. There is a native cus- 
tom which tends to draw them away 
from the mission station. That custom 
is the courting of girls, and here at Ega 
it is really a custom. 

Once every three months a certain 
clan will stage what they call ambai 
kuanande ndiygua. At an appointed 
time a number of girls from one tribe 
will go during the night to a men’s 
house of another tribe, tear the house 
partly down and begin to dance with the 
young men. The dance continues during 
most of the following day. In the eve- 
ning the girls gather in a men’s house 
or in an old, deserted women’s house 
which has been enlarged and repaired. 
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Here they sit in a long row around the 
fires. The young men line up and march 
to this house and form a line in back 
of the girls) When each man has a 
partner the man at the head of the line 
begins to sing. The song is picked up by 
the others and passed on until it ends 
at the other end of the line. Then a new 
stanza is begun. While singing they 
sway from side to side and turn their 
heads from left to right and back again. 
Between songs much joking and laugh- 
ing is done and thus most of the night 
is spent while old men and old women 
keep the fires going and provide food. 
I am told that such a gathering is quite 
innocent. 

When the courting celebration. comes 
to that phase where only individual cou- 
ples meet it is different. Let us just 
say that couples are to be found any- 
where and at almost any time, day or 
night, and that the custom, as the na- 
tives admit, often leads to promiscuity 
and immorality. 

Some natives told me that this cus- 
tom often leads to a peculiar difficulty. 
At these rites a girl who may have been 
designated for a certain boy during 
childhood and may be partly paid for 
by the boy’s parents, will pick another 
young man. The parents of the boy in 
the childhood arrangement will object 
because of their investment in the girl, 
and then war will result. Natives claim 
that anyone who will not take part in 
this custom is considered a good-for- 
nothing. 

This explains why it is practically im- 
possible for us to keep our school boys 
in control in regard to this matter. The 
bigger the boys become the more diffi- 
cult the problem grows. Our native 
boys are not afraid to disobey because 
we are not allowed to inflict physical 
punishment. The government officer in 
charge maintains that the boys should 
be allowed full freedom in following the 
native custom. Punishment can be ad- 
ministered to natives only for insolence 
or obscene language, and then only by 


the government. We missionaries are 
allowed only the privilege of talking to 
the boys, and that, at times, is very in- 
effective. 

It is hard for the boys to do what is 
right because of bad examples on every 
hand, and also because of what the gov- 
ernment officials in past times have said. 
For instance, an official letter said, 
“Necessary action should be taken to 
prevent any missionary interfering with 
the practice of polygamy by any natives 
in the Chimbu-Hagen area.” How can 
we comply with this request? God’s 
Word teaches clearly on this subject. 
Can we obey mere men and disobey God? 

A solution to our problem of keeping 
the older boys at school still must be 
solved. It will take a lot of mission 
work before native and other conditions 
will permit of a change. Pray for us 
in our work. We need your prayer sup- 
port as much as your money support. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
By THE Rev. G. J. ZEILINGER 


LIGHT FOR THE Way by Rev. F. R. Webber and 
PILGERBROT by Rev. H. J. Bouman, 


More than 250,000 copies per issue of these devo- 
tional booklets are circulated. No wonder, for 
they certainly deserve their popularity. Both edi- 
tions offer the Bread of Life in a most palatable 
form together with a rich selection of special pray- 
ers especially for the sick. Each booklet contains 
63 and 60 pages resp., and the price is 5¢ a copy, 
48¢ per doz., and $3 per 100, postage extra. These 
booklets are published by Concordia, St. Louis. 

ON SANDALS OF PEACE and ON PatTuHs oF DEs- 
TINY, Department of Missionary Education, Ev. 
Luth. Synod of Mo., Ohio and Other States, Con- 
cordia. St. Louis. Price, 25c. 

Here are two extremely practical booklets on 

the sacred cause of missions. ‘On Sandals -of 
Peace”’ offers the Scriptural basis for the work of 
missions. In a very lucid way it takes the reader 
through the missionary material in the Bible deal- 
ing with the following subjects: Fundamental 
World Facts, The Birth of a Nation, Missions in 
Visions, When the Fullness of Time Was Come, 
The Teacher from God on Missions, The Missionary 
Cause from God, The Great Commission, The Mis- 
sion Book of the Bible, The First Christian Out- 
station in Heathendom. The Second Journey to 
Europe, Paul’s Plea for Missions. 
_ “On Paths of Destiny’ is a collection of 12 most 
interesting chapters on various missionary topics, 
viz., The Language, Confusion, The Heathen in 
Their Darkness, Pagan Peoples, The Poor Have 
the Gospel Preached to Them, The Book of a 
Thousand Tongues, School Bells in Pagan Lands. 
Lands of Pain, The Church Must Be Planted. David 
Livingstone, Ann Hasseltine Judson, Mary Slessor, 
“Watchman, What of the Night?” 

You will have to read these books in order to 
appreciate the wealth of material offered in a most 
captivating form. The two volumes of 127 and 131 
pages resp., are bound and illustrated. Tolle, lege! 

Order from Wartburg Press, 2018 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. or from Wartburg Press, 51-59 
Fast Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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A CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION IN 
THE JUNGLES OF NEW GUINEA 


By IRMA TAEUBER PERSON 


At noon on the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember the boys brought a tall cassuarine 
tree which they had cut in the mountains. 
Instead of leaves the tree had a kind of 
needle, longer and more delicate than a 
pine. Its branches are much finer, too, 
so that the tree is light and feathery, 
but when it is decorated and candle-lit 
it makes a beautiful Christmas tree. 


All morning the children had been 
making festoons of colored paper rings 
with which we decorated the windows 
and doors. Late in the afternoon we 
decorated the tree and immediately after 
supper the celebrating began. 


The house boys came up, the tree was 
lit, and we all had a Christmas devotion 
in Graged. The boys received their gifts 
and after they left the children started 
to open their packages. 

In less than an hour their pleasant 
activity was interrupted by the village 
school children who, having heard that 
we were lighting our tree that evening, 
had come up to see it. We stopped un- 
wrapping, pushed the table to one side, 
and put the chairs in the kitchen so that 
all could get into the small room. They 
came in rather shyly, but when they 
were encouraged, they sat as is their cus- 
tom, cross-legged on the floor. 

We put another set of candles on the 
tree. The evening was warm and the 
candles were soft so they burned down 
very rapidly, spattering melted wax in 
big splashes. 

And then the children sang. When 
New Guinea children sing, they sing 
with all their hearts,.and that, for them, 
is synonymous with singing with all their 
might. The room, in spite of its open 
windows, was too small for all the sound. 
The cat which had been snoozing under 
the kitchen table sprang for the door 
before they had finished one line, and 
when we opened it he tore down the 
stairs and didn’t reappear until morning. 
Although their singing may not sound 
beautiful to us, a look at their shining 
faces convinces us of their sincerity. The 


thought comes to us that much of our 
best music, in spite of its beauty, is only 
lip service and so must be less acceptable 
to God than this imperfect but heart- 
felt singing. 

When the children had finished their 
hymn they recited the Christmas Gospel 
in unison. It seemed that no two said 
the same word at the same time, but they 
always reached the end of a sentence 
together, and their enthusiasm and sin- 
cerity more than made up for their lack 
of unity. 

During this time adults form the vil- 
lage had crowded upon the veranda to 
hear and see, so the children made way 
for their parents, uncles, aunts and 
grandparents. We put another set of 
candles on the tree and then this group 
sang. The origin and the meaning of 
the Christmas tree was explained to 
them in their own language and when 
the candles had burned down they said 
good night and went back to their vil- 
lage down at the beach, a walk of about 
twenty minutes. 


The children showed unmistakable 
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signs of impatience with the interrup- 
tions long before the adults were ready 
to leave. As soon as they had taken 
leave the little ones opened the rest of 
their packages. Although the new toys 
invited them to stay and play, a great 
sleepiness had overwhelmed them and 
they went off to bed, tired and happy like 
we used to be on Christmas Eve. 


We older folks opened our many lovely 
gifts, sometimes becoming almost as ex- 
cited as the children had been. Every- 
body had to have a chance to manipulate 
my funny new chess board which flipped 
and flopped and could be rolled up. We 
were thrilled by the superb recording of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra’s 
brilliant rendition of Bach’s Toccato and 
Fugue in D Minor. The things to wear 
and the materials to be made into things 
to wear were so pretty we wanted to get 
dressed up in the new things then and 
there. 

Outdoors the moon was_ shining 
brightly, throwing enchanting moon 
shadows on the grassy hills and dimly 
outlining the towering mountains beyond. 
The night was still and hot; only a slight 
breeze occasionally stirred the trees. 
Even the ocean had ceased its usual 
roar; in its stead we heard only a soft 
splashing as the swells broke gently on 
the reefs. 

The great stillness, the moon, the dark 
shadows of the distant mountains, the 
gentle lapping of the waves made the 
night heavy with beauty and mystery. 
Never before had I experienced a night 
so beautiful nor one into which I could 
so easily imagine the events of the first 
Christmas Eve. In the western heavens, 
brilliant and alone, shone the evening 
star. 

On the evening of Christmas day we 
went to the village for the native chil- 
dren’s service. People from several vil- 
lages had come to see Christmas at 
Biliau. All through the village groups 
of men, women and children stood or sat 
around little fires. Some of the women 
were putting on their dresses which they 
simply slip over whatever they ordinari- 
ly wear (from two to twelve grass 
skirts), but most of the men and women 


as well as the children were already 
dressed in their Sunday best. 

We passed through the village which 
had been newly swept to reach the 
church built just outside the bamboo 
fence surrounding the village. From 
the gate to the church door two tiers of 
shredded palm frond spears had been 
hung to form an enclosed passage way. 
In the shreds which hang from twelve 
to eighteen inches, were hung colored 
leaves, tiny orange gourds and brilliant 
red flowers. The church, a bush struc- 
ture, was elaborately decorated with the 
same materials inside and out. 


Before the altar stood a huge Christ- 
mas tree manufactured by inserting 
palm fronds into a substantial banana 
palm stalk. The fronds of the palms se- 
lected for this purpose were a deep green 
and the lengths were graduated so that 
the finished tree was much like ours at 
home, at least in color and shape. The 
top was finished with a cross of tiny or- 
ange flowers. Most of the decorations 
were flowers and gourds, but there were 
a few European trimmings. And, of 
course, there were candles. No white 
person had anything to do in the plan- 
ning or execution of the decorations or 
of the services. The natives did it all. 

The church was filled chiefly with 
heathen who had come down from the 
mountains farther inland to “see Christ- 
mas.” Most of the congregation mem- 
bers stood outside, but since the bamboo 
walls do not meet the roof they could 
see and hear very well. 

Schools from two villages participated. 
One group sat on the front pews while 
the other, for want of room, sat cross- 
legged on the altar platform. There were 
some songs and some of the children re- 
cited. They stood up straight, folded 
their arms across their chests and spoke 
loudly and clearly, completely at ease be- 
fore their audience. As they had done 
for us the evening before, they recited 
the Christmas Gospel, singing the an- 
gels’ Gloria. 

Several teachers and elders spoke 
briefly but the white missionary had no 
part in this service except that of an in- 
terested and sympathetic spectator. His 
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children, however, did have a part. They 
recited their Christmas pieces as they 
would have at home, and sang Luther’s 
Cradle Hymn. The natives probably un- 
derstood nothing of what was said since 
it was in English, but they appreciated 
the children’s participation. 

We walked home from church in moon- 
light. Although the night was beauti- 
ful, it did not have the mystery or en- 
chantment of the night before. I won- 
der if I will ever again experience a 
night so beautiful as this Christmas Eve 
at Biliau. 


A PAPUAN NATIVE’S CHRISTMAS 
LETTER TO YOU 


DEAR WHITE PEOPLE: 

O dear white people, today we scholars 
greet you. At Christmas time you in 
your love gave us presents for which 
we all say “thank you.” We already 
know that you love us and we praise 
God for it. We and you know that for 
our sins Jesus came to this earth. We, 
indeed, did not know that before; in our 
region there was a very great darkness. 
Today, thanks to you, we know the Good 
Way through which we have become 
Christians. Hence we now also know 
that He came down for our sakes and 
died for us on this poor earth, and as a 
result of that we are now at school. In 
order that we may become God’s helpers 
we are now engaged in school work with 
our teacher. We are also beginning now 
with the English language. 


We who are here in school do not for- 
get you. For you we ever pray to God. 
To be sure, we cannot see you and your 
city, and you cannot see us; but in 
prayer you and we can see each other 
before the face of God. Later, after 
death, we can see each other. There- 
fore we want to hold fast to the way of 
God. It is our life and health, through 
which we, being redeemed, shall enter 
into the kingdom of God. Therefore, 
dear white church members, it is good 
that you love us and for that reason 
have sent us gifts of love. We thank 
you for them. We know that we love 
each other in Jesus, and therefore we 


are joyful. May you praise God. We 
were going the way of destruction, and 
so were you; but God saw that we were 
in danger of being lost and gave us His 
Son. Formerly we did not know that; 
then God provided a way and showed us 
through you the Good Way through 
which we black people also have now be- 
come Christians. Therefore we scholars 
are your true friends. 


Greetings to you white Christians from 


The black Christians, 
ZAGOI. 


HEARTACHE OF A NEW GUINEA 
MISSIONARY 


By THE REV. JOHN KUDER 


On a previous visit to Mur along the 
Rai Coast we had told the people that 
we would come back to visit their near- 
est hill neighbors. When we came back 
we thought they ought to be ready. How- 
ever, during the time that had elapsed 
between our visits some of the hill peo- 
ple from farther up had come down and 
murdered people at Fanger. There were 
other killings above Mur. Upon our ar- 
rival at Mur we found the men and boys 
wearing war blankets. Some of the 
heathen were smeared with black paint, 
were wearing war charms, and each man 
had his bow and arrows ready. 

The night of our arrival we held a 
meeting to discuss our line of march. 
The bold and valiant Christians of Mur 
plainly informed us, “You may go if you 
like. We are staying home.” Finally 
one did muster enough courage to go 
with us, but he had his bow and arrow 
ready to shoot as he marched if need 
should arise. 

What a heartache to see people living 
with bloodshed, fear, and _ suspicion! 
What a heartache to see cowardly Chris- 
tians! And yet we must mend the ache 
in our hearts and carry on for the Lord. 
Someday the hill people above Mur will 
live according to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, some day the Christians of Mur 
will have grown strong in their trust 
toward God and they will count it a joy 
to face danger for His name’s sake. 
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MISSION AUXILIARY STAMP 
PROJECT 

The Mission Auxiliary Stamp Project 
is well under way. Stamps have begun 
to come in. 

Pastors, Luther Leaguers, Sunday 
School workers, Brotherhood members, 
ladies of organizations within the church 
—let’s get going on this church-wide 
project! Christmas is just around the 
corner, and with it an unusual amount 
of mail. Let’s not permit any stamps 
to go to waste! 

All kinds of stamps, regardless of de- 
nomination, domestic or foreign, new or 
old, are wanted. Cut from the letters or 
package wrappers in such a way that a 
half inch margin is left around the 
stamp. And if, during the Christmas 
holidays, you get all your old mail out 
and set the children to clipping stamps, 
please tell them not to cut out stamps that 
were postmarked in 1930 or earlier, but 
save the whole envelope. 

When you have gathered together all 
the stamps about your home ask your 
neighbors and friends to save theirs for 
you. If you are an office girl, ask the 
boss if he’d let you take the envelopes of 
incoming mail home so you could remove 
the stamps for our project. We want 
stamps and more stamps. 

What are we going to do with them? 
We plan to sort and sell them to stamp 
collectors and stamp dealers and use the 
money for mission work. 


Please send your stamps to 
MISSION STAMPS, 
Wartburg College, 

Waverly, Iowa. 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENT— 
THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY 


May we suggest that you give THE 
LUTHERAN MISSIONARY as a Christmas 
gift to several of your relatives and 
friends this year. And when you send 
your gift subscriptions please include 
your own renewal. The subscription 
price is fifty cents per year. Make your 
remittances and send your subscriptions 
to Rev. C. Taubert, 509 East Olive St., 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF SANTAL 
MISSION, INDIA 


Last year the American Lutheran 
Church observed the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its mission in India. This 
year the United Lutheran Church cele- 
brated its hundredth anniversary of In- 
dia mission work. Another celebration 
is added to this list: the Lutheran Santal 
Mission of India is seventy-five years old 
this year. 

The Santal mission was supported be- 
fore the war by funds coming from Den- 
mark and Norway; some money is still 
coming from the Norwegian government 
in exile. Lutheran World Action is also 
helping financially. United States head- 
quarters for this mission is at Augsburg 
Seminary in Minneapolis, Minnesota. We 
offer sincere congratulations and pray 
that the Santal harvest truly may be 
great and the laborers blessed with cour- 
age, faith and strength to carry on in the 
face of current difficulties. 


NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF AMERICA TO START SOUTH 
AMERICAN MISSION FIELD 


The N. L. C. A.’s Board of Foreign 
Missions met in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
October 13 and 14 and passed a resolu- 
tion to open a mission field in South 
America. Men are to be called and sent 
as soon as two representatives have made 
a personal visit to South America. We 
wish God’s blessed guidance upon our 
fellow-Lutherans in their courageous 
resolution to shoulder further respon- 
sibility in bringing Christ to the Christ- 
less. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE MISSION 
AUXILIARY FILM? 


The Mission Auxiliary has prepared a 
16mm. film depicting mission work in 
India and New Guinea. This film is 
available for use anywhere in our 
Church. An explanatory manuscript 
comes with the film. For further infor- 
mation write Rev. Wm. A. Foege, El- 
dorado, Iowa. 
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WE VISIT GANDHI OF INDIA 
By PALMER ANDERSON 


There was no mistaking the face and 
figure of the man sitting cross-legged on 
the open porch before us. The close- 
clipped hair, the spectacles astride his 
large nose, the thin, emaciated face and 
body, the proverbial loin-cloth and all, 
could belong to only one man—Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Every evening at sunset since his ar- 
rival in Bombay a few days earlier, 
Gandhi had conducted public prayers on 
the lawn of the palatial Indian residence 
where he was staying. The ascetic 
Gandhi a guest at the home of an Indian 
millionaire on ultra-fashionable Mailbar 
Hill was in itself an anomaly. Escorted 
by an American missionary lady who 
knew Gandhi well, we had gone there to 
see and hear him. 

Slipping quietly through the unguard- 
ed entrance we joined the large crowd 
inside the grounds. They hardly noticed 
us, for their eyes were turned toward the 
spot where sat their national leader. And 
involuntarily that is where our eyes also 
turned. 

The prayer session was just ended. 
How he prayed, or for what he prayed 
we did not hear. Needless to say, it was 
not a Christian prayer. But the signifi- 
eant thing is that he prays, and that 
many of his followers had come to hear 
him, if not to participate. 

Gandhi Receives the Offering 

Just then, however, he was not pray- 
ing; he was receiving offerings, which, 
our escort informed us, were to be used 
for the relief of the depressed classes. 
Still in a squatting posture, altogether 
intent on what he was doing, and silent 
through it all, he noticed none except 
those who pressed their gifts into his 
hands. 

It was then we began to take note of 
the crowd. More women than men, but 
a goodly number of both, and nearly all 
of them young, well-dressed, and doubt- 
less well educated. And most of them 
erowding forward to make their contri- 
butions. Here was no nickel or dime col- 
lection. Bills, large coins, even gold and 
silver ornaments poured in. Nor were 


they satisfied to lay the gifts at his feet; 
they must place them directly in his 
hand. Here was the touch not of the 
political follower but of the religious de- 
votee. Indeed the whole thing had about 
it the atmosphere of a pilgrimage. 

We were probably rated as pilgrims 
too. A young man whom our escort rec- 
ognized and addressed (he was evidently 
someone in close contact with Gandhi) 
seemed deeply impressed when told that 
we were American missionaries from 
China. Not impressed by the fact of our 
being missionaries, naturally, but by the 
thought that we must have come that 
long distance just to see Gandhi. 

Beginning of Flare-Up in India 

Five days later (we had already sailed 
for America) came the flareup in Bom- 
bay. Gandhi had come there to confer 
with the working committee of the All- 
India Congress. To confer and to per- 
fect plans for the big sit-down strike. 

But things did not go according to 
plans. Human nature being what it is, 
it reacted in the way it did. Gandhi’s 
arrest led to uprising instead of down- 
sitting. An idealistic scheme wrecked it- 
self on the hard rocks of reality. 

“What is going to happen in India?” 
I asked a British free-lance journalist, 
an ardent Gandhi sympathizer. 

“That all depends on the British,” he 
replied. 

“But didn’t Great Britain assure free- 
dom and self-government for India by 
promising her dominion status after the 
war?” 

“India wants her complete independ- 
ence, and she wants it now; nothing else 
will satisfy her,’ was the instant reply. 

Gandhi Wants Independence 

Yes, Gandhi wants independence, and 
wants it now, no mistake about that. 
And many more with him. How many 
really want it now is an open question. 
A missionary in India personally ac- 
quainted with Indian leaders, and a stu- 
dent of political affairs remarked that 
Pundit Nehru was not in full agreement 
with Gandhi’s views on immediate in- 
dependence for India and his program 
of non-cooperation. Nor does he share 
Gandhi’s faith in Hinduism. But be- 
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cause his father and Gandhi were old 
friends and because of intermarriage in 
the two families he would not openly op- 
pose Gandhi. But for the latter’s un- 
compromising stand on the Cripps pro- 
posal the way might still have been open 
for further negotiations. 

Missionaries in India tell us (and we 
might know it without being told) that 
Nazi and Japanese fifth column activity 
is strong in India. And they have found 
in Gandhi’s propaganda a very handy 
tool. 

I dare say there is not a missionary 
in India or anywhere who is not in sym- 
pathy with India’s nationalistic aspira- 
tions. They have had a part in its awak- 
ening. But they are not by any means 
unanimous that the time for India to 
realize national independence is now. 


Mystic, saint, reformer, politician— 
this is Gandhi. But it is Gandhi the 
mystic Hindu devotee who has the 


strongest hold in India. 

In Benares, the mecca of Hindu pil- 
grims, we saw the old temples where 
Hindu superstition and worship still 
flourish unchanged. But we also saw a 
temple dedicated to the new nationalism 
—the Temple of Mother India. Within 
it the only object of worship, and the 
only object of interest as well, is a large 
relief map of India lying outspread in a 
recess of the floor. Nearby stood a sim- 
ple altar, and on it lay floral offerings 
such as you see on the altars of any 
Hindu temple. But the votaries at this 
shrine were not the ignorant and super- 
stitious; they were the enlightened, high- 
easte Hindus. 


Gandhi Symbolizes Mother India Today 

Mahatma Gandhi symbolizes Mother 
India today. In him nationalism and 
Hinduism meet. Hinduism both old and 
new. With his heart he clings to tradi- 
tional Hinduism and says: “I am a wor- 
shipper of the god Kali.” With his head 
he sees its gross ignorance and cramp- 
ing superstitions and says: “Let us re- 
form ourselves, and uplift the de- 
pressed.” 

Through a long life-time, Gandhi has 
had the opportunity to observe Christian- 
ity at work in his own country. He 


knows as well as any man the power of 
the Gospel to liberate and to uplift. And 
he approves of the educational and social 
welfare work carried on by missionaries. 
But for the Gospel of Christ and the 
Christian faith he has no use, and 
pleads: “Why do you come and make 
disciples of my people?” 

There is reason to fear that if Gandhi 
and his Hindu party come into power in 
an independent India, the era of free 
Christian evangelization would end. 

It may be in the will of God that this 
shall soon be. But whatever may hap- 
pen, Gandhi and Hinduism or any other 
powers that be, cannot altogether snuff 
out the light that has been kindled in 
India.—The Missionary. 


CAN A CHRISTIAN BE NON- 
MISSIONARY ? 


By BISHOP HOBSON 


There is no such person as a Christian 
who is not making a sacrifice to support 
the work of the Church at home and 
abroad. I am not the authority for this 
statement. Christ is, for it was He who 
said, “He who would come after Me let 
him deny himself” and also, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” We can’t escape the 
fact that He called us to be ready to 
make a willing sacrifice in order that all 
men everywhere might share the Good 
News. . . . Christ decided this nineteen 
centuries ago, and all we can do is to 
either prove our loyalty by heeding His 
command, or rule ourselves out of the 
company of those who are truly His fol- 
lowers. The work of Christ needs, and 
has a right to expect, the united backing 
of every man, woman and child in the 
whole Church. Furthermore, I do not 
consider a person worthy of being pre- 
sented for confirmation unless he is 
ready and eager to make his pledge on 
both sides of the envelope for the work 
of the whole Church. It is time we 
stopped turning out these generations of 
church members, half of whom are ig- 
norant as to their responsibility when it 
comes to the support of the work of the 
Church. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR 


By Dr. EGBert W. SMITH 


Our country just now is in so unusual, 
so critical, a condition that I think it 
wise to speak on that condition as well 
as on the foreign mission aspect of it. 


“Such a Time as This” 

These words you will find in Esther 
4:14, They were spoken by Mordecai to 
Queen Esther. ‘‘Who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this?” Then it was a time 
of peril for one nation, the Jews. Now 
it is a time of peril not for Jews only 
but for a world of nations. Then Mor- 
decai was reminding Esther of the duty 
imposed upon her by the peril of her 
time. Now we should remind ourselves 
of the duty imposed upon us by the vast- 
ly greater peril of our time. 


1. Prayer 

First of all, such a time as this should 
be a time of PRAYER. The problems that 
today face us and the nations of the 
world and their leaders are the most 
wide-reaching, the most difficult, the 
most critical that humanity has ever 
known. What we and our leaders need 
now is wisdom to know what we ought 
to do and how to do it. And later on 
wisdom will be needed by those who, 
after the war, shall sit around the coun- 
cil table to shape the post-war world. 
Supreme wisdom will they need to make 
such arrangements as will help to heal 
the wounds, allay the bitterness, and 
promote the brotherhood of the nations, 
arrangements that shall not plant the 
seeds of yet another war to curse the 
world. This prayer for wisdom has a 
special promise in Scripture. “If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not and it shall be given him.” 


Let us pray, too, for those who, for a 
time at least, are known as our enemies. 
Our Savior commands us, “Pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you.” ... 


Let us pray for our soldiers. Sepa- 
rated as they are from the safeguards of 
home and exposed to dangers moral and 


physical, let us pray that God would 
have them, both body and soul, in His 
almighty guardianship, in His holy care 
and keeping. 

Let us pray that God will bring this 
war to a speedy, a righteous, and a last- 
ing close. 

Let us pray for ourselves, using that 
Lord’s Prayer petition, ‘Deliver us from 
evil,” the evil of cherishing hate, bitter- 
ness, revenge. ... 

2. Repentance 

But such a time as this is a time not 
only for prayer, but for REPENTANCE. 
If we want our prayers answered, they 
must be accompanied by repentance and 
reformation. The man that came to wor- 
ship God while guilty of a sin against 
his brother, to him our Savior said, 
“First make it right with your brother, 
then come and offer your gift.” One of 
the supreme lessons of the entire Old 
Testament is that whenever sinning and 
suffering Israel needed help from God 
the way to get it was invariably through 
repentance and reformation. . 

As a nation, and as individuals, we 
need to repent. During the first four 
years of Japan’s unprovoked effort to 
erush China, we were making money by 
selling to Japan the arms and munitions 
which we knew were to be used by her 
for this wicked purpose, an atrocious sin 
for which we are now in part paying the 
penalty. Few of us realize, I fear, what 
a sinful people we are. Our country has 
far more crimes and criminals per thou- 
sand of the population than any other 
civilized nation on the globe. Of our 
marriages, nearly one in six ends in di- 
vorce. Our church attendance and fam- 
ily altars are diminishing year by year. 
Our economic system, as we selfishly 
practice it, shows at one end millionaires, 
and at the other end one-third of our 
people, as the President tells us, ill 
housed, ill clothed, and ill fed. Our 
treatment of other races living among us, 
some of them of a different color, is pain- 
fully lacking in justice and in love. 

In a word, our lawlessness, our ir- 
religion, our greed of gain, our nvi7-~ 4 
race, our exploitation of the poor and 
the weak, and our selfish refusal in the 
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past to cooperate in international plans 
for peace and mutual adjustment, are 
sins of immeasurable ill consequence to us 
and the world. They call for humility, 
confession, repentance. . 


3. Utmost Effort 
. .. Such a time as this is a time for 
Utmost EFFORT to win this war of lib- 
eration. ... 


4. Larger Giving 
Finally, sucha time as this is a time 
for LARGER GIVING to world missions. 
Since last December 7, that memorable 
date, these lines have been running 
through my mind, 


“The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands wait- 
ing, 
With exactness grinds He all.” 

The truth of this we are now seeing. 
Japan’s deadly operations at Pearl Har- 
bor, her seizure of the Philippines and 
of place after place that we and our 
Allies could ill afford to lose—is not this 
a kind of judgment on Christian Amer- 
ica? Less than two generations ago 
Japan’s heart was open to us Americans 
in the most amazing way. Her hands 
were stretched out to us for anything we 
could give her. Not only our inventions 
and our business methods, but our re- 
ligion, our missionaries, were welcome. 
If we then had seized that God-given 
opportunity, if Christian America had 
poured missionaries, schools, hospitals 
into Japan, the present situation would 
not have arisen. To us, as to Jerusalem, 
the Savior is saying, “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace.” 

That tragic mistake, let us not make 
it twice. . ; 


(Dr. Smith concludes his article by 
making a plea for larger giving, show- 
ing how God has opened wide the door 
in China, Africa, Brazil and Mexico. He 
points to the day when hostilities will 
be over and fields now closed will be 
opened. It is definitely a big mistake not 
to practice larger giving for foreign 


missions now, so that when God opens 
the door again we will have the means 
to enter.) Presbyterian Survey. 


MISSION STAMPS 
By THE REV. Wm. A. FOEGE 


By this time you have undoubtedly be- 
gun to save all types of stamps for the 
MISSION AUXILIARY STAMP PROJECT. You 
have found it to be interesting work. It 
takes so very little extra time to clip the 
stamps off the envelopes or packages, in- 
stead of merely tossing them into the 
waste basket. And surely, you will feel 
well repaid for your little time and effort 
when you think of it as a small contribu- 
tion toward missions. 

The month of December should offer 
you a fine opportunity to give the Mis- 
SION AUXILIARY STAMP PROJECT a real 
“helping hand.” Your Christmas mail 
will bring you many stamps and tuber- 
culosis seals. Also the month of De- 
cember marks the end of the year when 
many game stamps, tax stamps, etc., be- 
come obsolete. We welcome all these 
stamps. 

The first contribution of stamps for 
the MIssIoN AUXILIARY STAMP PROJECT 
was a package of forty pounds. It takes 
3,000 stamps on paper, that is, with a 
small margin of the envelope around 
each stamp, to make a pound. Thus you 
can readily see how many stamps this 
first package must have contained. This 
should also make you realize that the 
MISSION AUXILIARY STAMP PROJECT can 
use millions of stamps. 

Have you interested your Ladies’ Aid, 
Brotherhood, Luther League, Sunday 
school, or business associates to help you 
save stamps? Try to do so now. And 
remember to send all your stamps to 

MISSION STAMPS, 
Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa. 


NEVER, never did Christ send a heavy- 
laden one to work; never, never did He 
send a hungry one, a weary one, a sick 
or sorrowing one, away on any service. 
No! for such the Bible only says, “Come, 
Come, Come.” J. Hupson TAYLOR. 
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“THE UNFINISHED TASK IN 
JAPAN” 


A Mission Study 
By THE REv. S. O. THORLAKSSON 


Rev. Thorlaksson recently returned 
from Japan. For twenty-five years he 
served as a missionary of The Icelandic 
Lutheran Synod under the Board of the 
United Lutheran Church, and now he is 
a field representative for the Board of 
American Missions. 


The above topic implies that something 
has been left wndone. Therefore, a brief 
statement of what has been done would 
be in order, followed by an equally brief 
statement of the unfinished task over 
there and over here. 


The Christian church in Japan has be- 
come nationalized, making it indigenous 
— self - perpetuating, self - propagating, 
self-supporting. This status was attained 
by granting to the church a government 
charter to operate subject to the regula- 
tions of a Religious Organizations Con- 
trol Bill promulgated by an act of Par- 
liament in 1939-1940. The story of this 
accomplishment constitutes a very inter- 
esting and to some of us a very fascinat- 
ing page of unwritten church history. 
The -post-war status of the Christian 
church in Japan will also be a phenome- 
non of church history worthy of observa- 
tion and study. Ata glance, it is to be 
noted that the three attainments above 
mentioned represent the ultimate goal of 
foreign mission activities in any non- 
Christian country. 

To some of us, the realization of these 
ideals, even under duress, is a clear in- 
dication that “God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform.” A miracle 
in modern missions has been wrought, 
not by any might or scheme of ours, but 
in spite of us and our tardy ways. Had 
this not become a reality we might well 
fear a repetition of history, and here we 
refer you to a study of the Expulsion of 
Christianity from Japan over two hun- 
dred years ago with its attendant stories 
of the Christian martyrs of that day. 

The unfinished task cannot be visual- 
ized very clearly in these days besmirch- 
ed by the gore of war, suspicions and 


hatreds; but it will be there waiting for 
us after the war. The imported and 
therefore foreign denominational names 
have been eliminated from the church in 
Japan, but the distinctive creeds and 
practices of the historical churches have 
been preserved in so-called and recog- 
nized departments of the United Nation- 
al Christian Church of Japan, the Ro- 
man Catholic and Episcopal being the 
only other Christian organizations re- 
ceiving separate recognition from the 
government. . 

By way of parenthesis, we might here 
insert for information that there are 
fifty-eight separate denominations of 
Japanese Buddhism and thirteen sects of 
Shintoism, all of which are regulated by 
this new Religious Organizations Con- 
trol Bill, which in turn is administered 
by and under the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Imperial Government. This 
will help to indicate to you more of the 
forces that are lined up against the 
church of Christ, not only in these war 
times over there, but which will con- 
stitute a decidedly militant opposition in 
post-war days. What are we to do 
about it? Be ready, watch and pray. 
Watch for the opportunities which will 
surely come when our brethren in the 
faith will need our help as never before, 
probably in unheard of and unimagined 
ways. Foreign missions to Japan will 
then take on a newer meaning and meth- 
od, yea, even a newer technique. 


Over eighty years ago Protestant mis- 
sions began their activities in Japan. 
Fifty years ago the Lutheran Church 
sent its first missionary from America. 
Sixty years ago a small mission was. be- 
gun among the Japanese who had come 
to San Francisco to replace the Chinese 
whom we expelled in 1882. This work 
has grown to cover several denomination- 
al attempts to reach these “foreigners” 
in our midst with the Gospel linguisti- 
eally. The Lutheran Church is not in- 
cluded in a survey of these linguistic 
efforts. 

Three years ago a certain board of one 
of the American Lutheran bodies made 
an extensive survey and study of this 
situation. The report which was subse- 
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quently submitted, revealed that “out of 
a total population of 130,000 Japanese 
in the United States over one-half (ap- 
proximately 70,000) are born American 
citizens whose average age today is six- 
teen!” What a field to influence a whole 
generation for good or bad, for God or 
for mammon. Shall this generation of 
American-Japanese now growing up side 
by side with our children in our public 
schools and universities become, or at 
least be given a chance to become, Chris- 
tian-Americans or shall they become an- 
other “color problem” or even a menace 
to our state and church? 


Herein lies the challenge to us over 
here. What are we going to do about it? 
For fifty years American Lutherans 
have been sending men, women and 
money in order that the Gospel might be 
preached and the church established 
among the Japanese over there. But 
what have we done for the Japanese 
over here around the corner or in the 
same block as our church building and 
parsonage? Yes, one American Luther- 
an boy, of his own free will, and on his 
own initiative, played with some of these 
Japanese boys and acquired a working 
knowledge of the language of his friends. 
He is now a college student preparing 
to give his life for the friends of his 
boyhood days and for their descendants 
who are American citizens with the same 
birthright that you and I cherish so 
dearly. Their hearts and their souls are 
the same value as ours. Their only dif- 
ference being a pigmentation of the skin 
and a certain slant to their eyebrows, but 
Americans notwithstanding. 

! 
Questions and Statements for 
Discussion 


1. Can the faith of the church be free 
when the organization is bound? 

2. a. “Foreign missions begin at 
home”—True or False? and why? 

b. Have we overlooked minority 
groups in our church neighborhoods and 
on our campuses? 

3. God’s color scheme of the world 
vs. man’s interferences and adjustments. 

4, a. Shall the American-Japanese 


in our midst become another color prob- 
lem? 

b. To what extent can the American- 
ization and Christianzation processes go 
hand in hand? 

ce. Is this the business of the State, 
of the Church, or of both? 


HOP WANG’S NEW YEAR 


For two whole weeks Hop Wang had 
been celebrating the Chinese New Year. 
It is harder work to “celebrate” than 
to go to school, he thought, and his poor 
feet felt as if he could never stand on 
them again. So he went home to rest. 
No one was there so he built a fire under 
the stone platform, rolled up in a com- 
forter, and lay down to rest. 

He looked up at the new idols, the lit- 
tle wooden images on shelves ‘and niches, 
and admired a gorgeous red and yellow 
kitchen god made of paper. 

“The white teacher says,” he said to 
himself, “nobody should worship these 
gods, that they are only wood and stone 
and cannot see or hear; but there is a 
great God somewhere that makes every- 
thing and loves everybody. But my 
mother says these gods will be angry and 
do something dreadful if we don’t wor- 
ship them. Wan Lee was very mad this 
morning when I hit him in the face. I 
wonder if the kitchen god would be an- 
gry if I hit him! I believe Ill try it!” 

In a moment Hop Wang was on a 
stool, then he struck the kitchen god 
hard with his fist across the mouth. 

“T wonder if you would burn up,” he 
said, pulling it down and throwing it 
into the fire. Yes, it burned just like 
any other paper. 

“T believe the wooden ones would burn, 
too,” he thought. One by one he threw 
them on, and soon all the gods in the 
room were only a pile of ashes. 

Then how frightened he was! “What 
will my father do? What will my mother 
say?” And full of terror he ran and hid 
in the nearby woods. 

When Hop Wang’s parents came home 
they could not think what had happened. 
No idols, no Hop Wang. They searched 
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for him everywhere. Finally, they found 
him hiding behind a tree. 

His father picked him up. “What is 
the matter, Hop Wang?” And he told 
what he had done. “Don’t be troubled,” 
said his father, “I will not punish you. 
Gods that cannot keep themselves from 
burning up cannot do much for us, good 
or bad.” 

And Hop Wang never believed in idols 


again. —MISSION TIDINGS. 


THE JOYGAMUGL TRIBE’S 
DANCE FESTIVAL 


By THE Rey. H. R. HANNEMANN 


The Joygamugl tribe was preparing 
during a number of months for a big 
dance festival which they finally held in 
November. The Joygamug! tribe lives 
inland from our station at Ega and the 
people of this tribe have not yet been 
baptized. In fact, we had visited them 
only a few times and had held but a few 
classes with them. When the time for 
the dance drew near they were so busy 
with their preparations that they asked 
us not to come for classes. However, we 
decided to visit them anyway and see 
their dance festival. 

Since great numbers of people gather 
at such times and differences often arise 
and fights begin at such occasions, we 
had to get special permission from the 
government officer in order to be able 
to go. 

There are eighteen places in the Joy- 
gamug! tribe’s territory where they build 
villages and have the festival. These 
people do not build villages otherwise, 
but for the dance festival they build reg- 
ular villages at their dancing grounds 
and live in these during the week or ten 
days of the festival. We witnessed the 
proceedings at Kou and Djumbugu dur- 
ing parts of five days. We will attempt 
to describe briefly the festivities and 
their significance. 

Preparations for the dance are very 
elaborate and continue through months. 
An entire new village has to be built by 
a clan of natives. The village consists 
not only of round, closed houses where 
they sleep, but also long houses on both 


sides of the villages square with wide 
open doors facing the dancing ground 
where apparently all activities more di- 
rectly connected with the festival take 
place. The whole festival seems to have 
three reasons: to placate the spirits of 
the dead, to enjoy a genuine feast of 
pork and to initiate their boys. At first 
they begin dancing and singing to the 
spirits gigl kambu maygirkua. This 
takes place during the night. The next 
day they kill quite a large number of 
pigs at their various cemeteries where 
they also roast them in pits with hot 
stones. The entrails, fat, lean meat, liver 
and heart are eaten immediately by the 
owners of the pigs. The skin with the 
layer of fat and the four legs and the 
skin of the head, all in one piece, is 
roasted and taken to the dance festival 
village. This part will be dealt out the 
next day to visitors from other tribes 
who come to dance. The idea of killing 
pigs at the cemeteries is that the spirits 
of the dead are to eat the spirits of the 
pigs while they themselves eat the meat 
which is to make the spirits friendly 
and satisfied. On very new graves they 
lay pieces of roasted meat to remain for 
the spirit of the person that died. 


The next day the big dance takes place 
when parties of other tribes come and 
take part and the village square is 
filled with crowds of milling humanity 
and the sound of the dance drums resem- 
bles rumbling thunder. The guests dance 
in an ordinary way, but the hosts carry 
carved pieces of flat wood on their heads, 
marked with all kinds of colored designs. 
These are called gerwa and are made by 
each one for the pig he intends to 
butcher. When the pig has been killed 
the owner puts the gerua on top of the 
pig, signifying that now the pig and its 
gerua are both done away with together. 
Some men also carry likenesses of close 
relatives who have died lately. During 
the course of the day the meat mentioned 
above and other food is presented to the 
guests, but the dance continues all day 
and late into the night. 


Some groups of dancers impressed us 
as being real good singers. Their songs 
are sometimes rather pretty. The front 
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row of dancers begins each stanza and 
passes it down the line. When it is fin- 
ished at the end of the line, a new stanza 
is begun. - To provide light and warmth 
during the night, elderly women carry 
brightly burning torches in and out of 
the ranks, swinging them to and fro 
close to the ground. Late at night the 
dance ends. This dance is joyful in 
character, performed in honor of the 
coming feast. It is called buga ygende 
maygirkua. 

The next morning, about five o’clock, 
the dance begins again. This dance is 
sad, praising and farewelling their pigs. 
It is called buga dembie djiygua. About 
seven o’clock it ends and all the pigs are 
lined up and killed. This we saw at 
Djumbugu, Joygamugl. Seventy-nine 
pigs, some of them very large, were 
killed. All the rest of the day was taken 
up with work connected with cutting up 
the pigs and roasting them, which, in- 
deed, was a very interesting process in 
itself. It takes several days more before 
they have disposed of all the meat. When 
this is finished they have the initiation 
of the boys, kua ombuno nditeygua. This 
term means, literally, “they show them 
the bird.” When the tribesmen blow 
their bamboo pipes for several months 
before the festival, the women and chil- 
dren must not look. It is said that it is 
the nerembare bird making this mysteri- 
ous sound, and if women or children see 
this bird they will die. As long as boys 
have not been shown the true nature of 
this bird they are not initiated. When 
the boys are gathered and shown what 
makes this sound they are at the same 
time shown how to blow the pipes. In 
connection therewith one of the older 
men gives the boys all kinds of advice 
that men must observe if they are to be 
real men: not to steal, to work hard, to 
have one’s own fields and pigs, not to 
seduce other men’s wives, to be courage- 
ous, to obtain as many valuables and as 
much property as possible, ete. As far 
as we know this is their only secret cult, 
and that seemingly was never exercised 
very strictly. Non-observance, it seems, 
was never attended by war and blood- 
shed. 


At Ega many of the school boys have 
not been initiated. Their folks often 
come to complain about it, but the boys 
simply decline because they think that 
the whole ceremony is without signifi- 
cance. 


This dance festival takes place in the 
eighteen villages in the Joygamugl terri- 
tory at the same time. The interval be- 
tween festival years is perhaps two or 
three years. The festivals are held gen- 
erally during the drier time of the year, 
corresponding to the dry period at Ma- 
dang, and during the time of the full 
moon. 

We prayerfully look forward to the 
day when the Joygamugl people in New 
Guinea will spend as much time, effort 
and fervor in the service of Christ as 
they now do in staging their heathen 
dance festivals. 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM,”’ Isa. 11:6 


By THE REV. FREDERICK HENKELMANN 


“Guess what the new missionary said 
to me, mother,’ asked young Kumilgad 
as he returned from an outing on the 
Umbarum Stream to his home at 
Tawulte. ‘He said, ‘Thank you, little 
boy! How observant and accommodat- 
ing you are!’” 

“Why, what did you do?” 

“Oh, he crossed the Umbarum with his 
clothes on but sat down on the opposite 
bank and took off his shoes and socks to 
remove the sand that had gotten into 
them. I grabbed one of his big shoes, 
dipped it full of river water and brought 
it to him so he could wash the sand off 
his feet in a hurry. He smiled and was 
real friendly to me, but I’m sure he must 
have noticed my measly crop of straight 
hair right away. Mother, why do I 
have to have such thin hair lying flat 
when everyone else has such a fine wav- 
ing mop of curly bushy hair?” 

“JT don’t know,” his mother assured 
him for the hundredth time. “Your 
uncle and your brother and I have 
straight hair too. It seems to run in our 
family.” 

“But it makes me so different from 
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everybody else. If only I could have my 
hair cut short all the time people 
wouldn’t notice it so readily.” 


Although he resented being different 
from others, Kumilgad differed from his 
playmates not only in point of hair. He 
easily was leader of his class when his 
older brother, Jong, began to teach 
school at Tawulte. Often when his 
classmates had to sit after school be- 
cause they did not know their lessons, 
Kumilgad would stay too after the 
teacher had left and read the respective 
Bible Story or part of the catechism 
word for word to the class. A bit self- 
conscious at first, he took his brother’s 
place at the teacher’s desk. Though the 
little chap was hidden from view behind 
the tall lecturn none of his classmates 

“saw the humor of the situation but with 
most sincere earnestness everyone re- 
peated the words he read in concert. On 
countless evenings, too, the youngsters 
gathered around the fireplace and listen- 
ed to Kumilgad tell Bible stories, though 
he repeated them in even monotone sit- 
ting like a statue with his eyes glued on 
the.fire. 


On this day, January 3, 1938, there 
was no school because the teacher had 
accepted a new position. For some time 
the teacher Jong had felt that someone 
must respond to the insistant calls for 
helpers coming from the heathen in the 
foothills of the Adelbert Mountains and 
at length he came to the conclusion that 
that someone was he himself. He had 
volunteered his services at the last con- 
ference and on this very day had left 
with the missionary and elders to found 
a new helpers’ outpost at Ala. Needless 
to say when Kumilgad came home that 
evening his mother was thinking more 
of Jong and the problems connected with 
his new work than of Kumilgad and the 
trouble his hair was giving him. Kumil- 
gad on his part had all but forgotten his 
brother leaving and boylike registered 
more decided reaction to an empty feel- 
ing in his stomach than to an empty feel- 
ing in his heart as he viewed with in- 
terest the evening meal his mother was 
cooking in the heavy pot she had made 
of Tawulte clay. 


MISSIONARY 


“Isn’t supper ready pretty soon?” 
Kumilgad asked. “I’m so hungry.” 


“Not yet,” said his mother, feeding the 
open fire over which the clay pot with 
steaming sweet potatoes was precarious- 
ly balanced on stones. “I think we shall 
have devotions first. The crickets are 
chirping loudly already and in just a bit 
the locusts will begin to sing to put the 
cassowaries to sleep. Better go beat the 
drum.” 

Kumilgad ran to beat the small wooden 
drum to call the villagers to evening de- 
votions as he had always done when his 
older brother led the worship. From 
sheer force of habit the went into the 
house and got his brother’s old Bible His- 
tory and hymn book, never giving it a 
thought that his brother had bought new 
books and had left to begin his work 
among the heathen that very morning. 
Kumilgad paged through the Bible His- 
tory looking at the pictures and finally 
opened it at the bookmark showing the 
lesson Jong hhad read for the morning de- 
votions. Meanwhile the villagers had all 
gathered and taken their customary 
places. 


All were ready to begin and looked 
expectantly for someone to start. Not 
until then were they fully struck with 
the import of the fact that their village 
teacher had left them. They felt it too 
that their leading elder had gone with 
Jong to help him get started in his new - 
work. They looked at the second elder, 
Saman, and he felt obliged to come to 
the fore and suggest a hymn. All joined 
in the strains of the familiar evening 
hymn with zest and fervor. After the 
hymn was sung Saman became embar- 
rassed and looked around helplessly for 
now a Scripture lesson was to follow and 
he had never learned to read. None of 
the adults at Tawulte could read because 
they did not have any school when they 
were children. There followed an awk- 
ward pause as Saman looked at the peo- 
ple and the people looked at him. Finally 
the elder’s face brightened up when he 
spied Kumilgad with his book open and 
with a sigh of relief he said, “We shall 
have Kumilgad read the Scripture les- 
son for us.” Kumilgad was so surprised 
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he did not even think of his hair but in 
high pitched treble began reading where 
his brother had left off in the morning. 

Thereafter, until a teacher could be 
supplied, Kumilgad regularily read the 
Scripture lesson for the morning and 
evening devotions and the text in divine 
services held every Sunday morning. The 
elders attended the weekly elders’ meet- 
ings at Bunabun every Wednesday and 
listened to the missionary explain the 
text for the following Sunday so that 
they were prepared to speak on the text 
even though they could not read it them- 
selves. 

When Kumilgad read he became so 
interested in the story he was reading 
he forgot all about himself, his hair, yes 
the very fact that as a reader among 
illiterates he was different from the rest. 
Whenever he read his mother gazed at 
him rather wistfully with a pardonable 


touch of pride that her son had begun 
work in the Master’s vineyard so early 
and wondered how long it would be until 
he, too, would follow in the steps of his 
older brother and bring Christ to the 
heathen at one of the far-flung outposts 
in the mountainous interior of New 
Guinea. 


MOST FAILURES in life are due to the 
willingness with which men try to ex- 
cuse themselves, saying, “I didn’t know.” 
In our day who wants to know may 
know. There is little excuse for ignor- 
ance, nor yet for its result: failure. 


GOD CREATED two kinds of animals, the 
kind that thinks and the kind that can’t 
think. Never say, “I don’t think... .” 
To do so is to plead guilty to the charge 
of being bestial. 
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TEN MARKS OF AN EDUCATED 
MAN 

He keeps his mind open on every ques- 
tion until the evidence is all in. 

He always listens to the man who 
knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his daydreams. 

He knows his strong point and plays 
Tt, 

He knows the value of good habits and 
how to form them. 

He knows when to think and when to 
call in the expert to think for him. 

You can’t sell him magic. 

He lives the forward-looking, outward- 
looking life. 

He cultivates a love of the beautiful. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE LUTHERAN MISSIONARY. NOW 


Kindly fill out the attached blank. Add 
your remittance and mail to the address 
given below. 


(Fill out, detach here, and mail to) 
REv. C. TAUBERT, 


509 East Olive Street, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Enclosed please find §........ sc hay cee ee! reg 
© ee es, Life Membership $25.00 


Be Smee Year(s) Membership at $1.00 per 
year 

chine Bed Year(s) Renewal of subscription 
at 50c per year 

aun arth Year(s) New Subscription at 50c 
per year, and 

SD iatutaas as a donation for the work of mis- 
sions. 


(State) 


WHAT AMERICAN MONEY WILL 
DO IN CHINA 


$0.05 a day will feed a starving child. 

$0.05% will pay for one clinic treat- 
ment. 

$0.06 will provide ether for one ma- 
jor operation. 

$0.27 will pay for full hospital care 
for one day. 

$2 will provide food and shelter in a 
refugee camp for a month. 

$5 will disinfect the wounds of 250 
people. \ 

$6 loaned without interest to a farm- 
er, whose crops have been destroyed by 
war, will enable him to plant his fields 
and become self-supporting again. (In 
500 such cases 983 per cent of the money 
was repaid within six months.) 

$50 will provide emergency treatment 
for scores of air raid victims. 

$60 will support and educate a war or- 
phan in one of Madame Chiang’s homes 
for a whole year. (Cost has increased 
with war-time rise in prices.) 

—CHINA’S CRUCIAL Hour. 


A PARABLE 


The Parson and a Churchman were 
sitting before an open fire-place watch- 
ing the glowing coals and talking. The 
layman had been justifying his habitual 
absence from church by arguing that he 
could be as good a Christian without go- 
ing to church as if he went. The Parson 
made no reply but instead reached for 
the tongs and took one of the coals out 
of the fire and set it alone on the hearth. 
The two men watched it cool off. and die. 
When it was dead the layman broke the 
silence, saying, “You win. I'll be in 
church next Sunday.” — Pentecost Lu- 
theram, Milwaukee. 


A GREAT GOD 

I heard of a woman in Scotland who 
was introduced to a minister as “a wom- 
an of great faith.”’ She instantly rebuked 
him by saying: “No, I am a woman of 
little faith in a great God.” She had the 
right idea. If I have even a little faith, 
I have the power of the Almighty behind 
me. Dwicut L. Moopy. 


